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FIELDS SERVED sy OW 


The publication in which shipper, carrier, receiver, warehouseman and equip- 
ment manufacturer meet on common ground to obtain and exchange ideas 
and suggestions for more efficient and economical distribution of raw mate- 
rials and finished products. D and W is a clearing house of information for 
all who are interested in: 
SHIPPING .... by air, highway, rail and water, of raw materials 
and finished products of all kinds, from points of 
origin to points of ultimate destination. D and W 
insists that efficiency and economy are as impera- 
tive in transportation of commodities as in manu- 
facturing and selling. 

of raw materials and finished products, in bulk, in 
packages, and in palletized units, for and during 
production, transportation, storage and distribu- 
tion. D and W submits that handling costs are o 
vital factor in determining profits. 


of raw materials, finished products and miscellane- 
ous supplies for any or all of the following reasons: 
as collateral for loans; to anticipate seasonal buy- 
ing; to obtain lower rates by making bulk rather 
than l.c.l. shipments; to have spot stocks readily 
available at important market centers; as an aid 
in developing new markets. D and W maintains 
that, for efficient and economical distribution, in- 
telligent and practical warehousing is indispens- 
able. 


of anything anywhere from points of origin and 
production to points of ultimate use and consump- 
tion whether sectional, national or international. 
D and W takes the position that more efficient 
and economical distribution is the present major 
problem of modern business. 


HANDLING ... 


WAREHOUSING . 


DISTRIBUTION .. 
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This advertisement i 
| ing in national ma 
idated Vultee’s con 
understanding of trar 
its postwar opportuni! 


As a Liberator pilot put it: 


s one of a series whi 
gazines and newspaper 
tribution toward @. cl 
nsportation’s role in th 
ties and responsibilities. 


ch is appear- 
s as Consol- 
earer public 
e war, and 


“One of their cities is missing!” 


40 minutes ago, there were Nazi factories down 

@ there building Focke-Wulf 190’s and machine guns. 
Now there are no factories. Not even a city. For the last of 
1000 Allied bombers has just dropped its block busters and 
is heading for home. 

Back of this 1000-bomber sweep is a story not many people 
know—a story quite apart from that of the heroism and sac- 
rifice of the bomber crews. It has to do with the terrific 
problem of supply in waging aerial warfare. For example... 


AABAAABAR 


60,000 gal. oi 
HE 3,250,000 rounds machine gun am- 


munition 
4000 tons bomos 
300 tons food 


DAMAAD 75 tons other replacements : tires, 


armament, parachutes, radios, wing sections, instruments, oxygen 
tanks, bomb sights, etc. 


426 bomber engine replacements 


(The figures given above are approximate) 


Above, you get a rough idea of the cost, in ma- 
@ terial alone, to send 1000 4-engine bombers over 
Germany. How can Bomber Command get another 300 tons 
of food...1 day’s supply for the 150,000 men it takes to 
put 1000 bombers over the target? Another 160 tank 
cars of aviation gasoline? Another 4000 tons of bombs? Not 
just for tomorrow, but for the next day, and the next. 
Answer: That’s where Air Power's three teammates come 
into the picture—the train, truck, and ship... 


3 If your sleeper is shunted to a siding, remember 
@ this: It is probably being held up to let a fast freight 
streak through — tank cars of gasoline, cars loaded with 
spare bomber parts, engines, crates of nested bombs, tons of 
food, ammunition, and all the rest. Getting Bomber Com- 
mand’s supplies from factory to seaboard is the first lap in 
a 1000-bomber attack on Germany. And in this relay race to 
Victory, the railroads of America are doing a magnificent job! 


Slogging along at a snail's pace, protected by 
@ anti-submarine Liberators, a never-ending convoy of 
cargo ships and tankers becomes the life stream of Air Power. 
They bridge the Atlantic with supplies and replacements to 
keep the bombers fanning out over Germany. This link in 
the chain of supply must never be broken. If a cargo is sunk 
on the way over, Air Service Command and the Navy move 
heaven and earth to get an exact duplicate cargo loaded into 
another ship and on its way within 48 hours! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
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Post-War Shipping 


HEN war ends, one of the most vexing problems 
to be settled will be the disposal of our surplus 
shipping. 

According to shipping authorities, four major as- 
pects of the problem that will require early decision 
are: |. how large a merchant marine the United States 
needs; 2. how much it will cost in subsidies; 3, whether 
the earnings of an American merchant marine would 
compensate for what would be lost in terms of trade 
with other maritime’ nations; 4. whether our surplus 
ships should be sold or chartered to other countries. 

The core of the matter would seem to be this: 
whether we stand to gain more as a nation by oper- 
ating the world's largest merchant marine, and, in so 
doing, overwhelm all competition by sheer weight of 
tonnage, or, by reducing it and allowing other nations 
to compete, whether such action would create suffi- 
cient good will to open more profitable trade outlets 
for our agricultural and manufactured products in 
world markets. 

To determine which is the more practical action calls 
for a thorough study of trade possibilities, plus a 
realistic understanding of human nature, which, aside 
from superficial differences, is pretty much the same, 
basically, the whole world over. Perhaps by the time 
these decisions have to be made, our world-wide ex- 
perience with lend-lease may have taught us enough 
to enable us to make the right answers. 


The Maritime Hearings 


A NUMBER of interesting facts and promising pos- 
sibilities were developed at the recent hearings 
in Chicago before the United States Maritime Com- 
mission's post-war planning committee. Particular em- 
phasis was laid on modernization of ships, docks and 
handling methods. 

Operators seem to be in agreement that commerce 
on the Great Lakes after the war, to be profitable, 
will have to be carried by a fleet of new vessels de- 
signed on modern lines for speed, increased carrying 
capacity and lower operating costs. 

Lower operating costs will require more efficient 
freight handling, that is to say, more extensive and 
efficient use of mechanized materials handling equip- 
ment, both aboard ships and at docks and terminals. 

Revival of the package freight trade on the lakes 
and rivers after the war will be possible only if oper- 
ators adopt new and better handling methods. 

In this connection, it may be pertinent to suggest 
that some of the experiments and innovations that 
have been, and are being, developed in the field of air 
cargo with respect to packaging, packing, stowing and 
handling should be studied by the water carriers. Some 
of the new ideas for air borne cargo might, and prob- 
ably will be, adopted with modifications by other pub- 
lic carriers. 


Editorials . 


every circle an- 
other can be drawn... every 
end is a beginning ... ' 


There is no form of transportation that needs mod- 
ernization more than the water carriers. “Certainly, the 
handling of cargo at American ports, both coastal and 
inland, is antiquated, and unnecessarily costly to the 
operators themselves. 

Global war has introduced a number of new han- 
dling methods, which are here to stay. Speed of oper- 
ations is going to become more and more of a factor. 

Salt water ships in the future, as stated before in 
these pages, are likely to be constructed so that trac- 
tor trailer trains, fork trucks, straddle trucks, and other 
modern materials handling equipment, will be able to 
operate directly into and out of ships’ holds. To a 
modified extent, perhaps, similar practices will have to 
be followed on the inland waterways if the water car- 
riers are to compete successfully with rail, highway 
and air transportation. To accomplish some of these 
things modernization of docks and terminals will be 
necessary. Marine engineers have long advocated new 
dock designs to conform to the requirements of new 
types of ships. 

It is encouraging to know that these ideas are being 
given careful consideration by many ship owners and 
terminal operators. If adopted and put into practice, 
the future of water transportation in America should 
be more efficient, more widely patronized and more 
profitable. 


Reconversion 


= much stress is being placed on reconversion 
problems, according to some economists and busi- 
nessmen and they may be right. As E. V. Mon- 
crieff, head of a large lubricating oil company, re- 
cently said, "reconversion is 90 per cent baloney, and 
10 per cent post-war preparation." 

There are many industries, he believes, “which 
merely need to alter formulae or methods slightly in 
order to supply the needs of peace-time production. 
This will be true of the lumber, steel, ceramics, food, 
textile, drug, chemical, and many sections of ‘con- 
verted’ industries where changeover will be compara- 
tively simple." 

The great problem, in his opinion, is in laying ade- 
quate plans for full employment. The crux of that 
problem, as we see it, rests on sales and distribution 
policies. They condition the volume of production. 
Hence, our insistence in urging broader concepts of 
distribution and the adoption of new methods for post- 
war business. 
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HIPPING interests on the Great 

Lakes, largest inland waterway 
system in the world, are looking for- 
ward to big things after the war. 
New ships art in the offing, designed 
on modern lines, for speed, increased 
carrying capacity and lower operat- 
ing costs. New harbor facilities with 
modern, cost-reducing handling equip- 
ment are being planned and talk of 
a more extensive all-water direct 
route from America’s great inland 
industrial and agricultural empire to 
foreign ports is heard frequently in 
shipping circles. Most encouraging 


Great Lakes Carriers 


RECENT hearings before U. S. Maritime Commission's ae planning 
or 


committee at Chicago emphasized need of new ships 


lake traffic de- 


signed on modern lines, for speed, increased carrying capacity and lower 

operating costs. Harmonizing of dock design with ship design, improved 

methods and equipment for handling cargoes, and more extensive all-water 

route from America's great inland industrial and agricultural empire to for- 
eign ports are all held likely and needed post-war probabilities. 


submitted at the Chicago hearing, 120, 
or 33 per cent are more than 40 years 


DESTROYER. Launching of a U-boat destroyer at one of the Great Lakes shipyards recently. 
After the war these yards will have all facilities needed for modernizing Great Lakes shipping. 


factor in the prospect is the promise 
of the U. S. Maritime Commission 
that everything possible under the 
law will be done to make these plans 
a reality. 


The Immediate Need 


One immediate need, if Great Lakes 
commerce is to be revived, carriers 
agree, is a fleet of new vessels to cor- 
rect the dislocations caused by the 
war. Demand for use of Great Lakes 
ships in war service has almost swept 
the former fleets from the five inland 
seas. As one carrier remarked at 
a hearing before the Maritime Com- 
mission’s postwar planning commit- 
tee in Chicezgo Feb. 1 last, his com- 
pany’s score was 100 per cent perfect. 
It had 14 ships and all were taken 
for use elsewhere. Four of them were 
later returned, he added, but they 
are old ones, 

That phrase, “old ones,” expresses the 
curse under which current commerce 
must carry on. Of the 369 bulk carriers 
on the Lakes, according to figures 
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old; 172, or 46 per cent, are 30 to 
40 years old. 


Handling Equipment 


“We’ve got to have, not Model T 
ships but tailor-made ships, faster 
and better able to do the job,” H. D. 
Hoopes, president, Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corp. declared: “They must be 
1950 types, not those of 1892.” 

Mindful of freight rate limitations 
imposed by railroad and truck compe- 
tition, shipping experts maintained at 
the Chicago hearing that ships with 
Diesel propulsion must be provided. 
Package freight line interests asked 
for ships with efficient cargo handling 
equipment. Such low-cost loading 
and discharging devices, they hold, 
will enable them to compete with 
trucks on short runs and with rail- 
roads on inter-lake shipments. They 
asked, also, for ships with refrigerat- 
ing facilities, which will enable them 
to handle fruit and dairy products 
from western lake ports to eastern 
points. 


Three-Purpose Ships 


Further plans for the future, as 
revealed at the Chicago hearing, en- 
vision a “three-purpose” type of ship, 
capable of navigating Mississippi 
Valley waterways, the lakes and the 
New York barge canal. Such vessels, 


ORE. Busy scene at one of the many Lake Erie unloading ports for iron ore. This scene 
will be enacted again in 1944 all along the south shore of the lake. 
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P lan for the F uture oe 


Oo” the Great Lakes the word “economy” really means something, Rear 

Admiral Vickery of the Maritime Commission told shippers. "!l do not 

suppose,” he said, "there is another place in the world where great masses 

of raw materials are moved so smoothly, safely and at such slight cost. A 

ton of ore is hauled 800 miles for 80c. This is at the rate of one mill per ton 

mile. North-bound bulk carriers haul coal for 40c., which is at the unbelievable 
rate of 4/l0ths of a mill per ton mile. 


picking up cargo from deep inland 
points, proponents say, could carry it 
without interchange, direct by water 
to New York, New England and 
South Atlantic coastal ports. 

Iron ore carriers were not heard 
at the Chicago hearing. Sixteen large 
ore carriers were completed for them 
by the Maritime Commission last year 
and no more are as yet needed. Grain 
trade shippers, however, voiced the 
need for a fleet of small, modern ves- 
sels, capable of carrying 125,000 bu. 
each. 

Naval architects are already study- 
ing designs for the new ships. Speak- 
ing as a representative of the flourish- 
ing Great Lakes shipbuilding industry, 
Leathem D. Smith, president, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., shipyard bearing his name, 
told how, following the last war his 
company had developed self-unloading 
apparatus which enabled the smaller 
bulk carriers, then idle from reduc- 
tion of ore and coal tonnage, to en- 
gage in the coal and stone trade, at 
low cost, to dozens of small tonnage 
ports and waterfront industries. 

This independent, self - unloader 
fleet, he said, has grown to 40 vessels 
and some expansion is in prospect, 


both by new construction and by con- 
version of old vessels. Modifications 
to handle ore, he declared, are feasible 
and would permit utilization of un- 
improved water frontage for cheap 
winter storage of ore. 


Better Freight Handling 


Mr. Smith expressed the hope that 
improvement in freight handling and 
economies in ship propulsion might 
restore the package freight fleet, 
which he said, has succumbed to ob- 
solescence because of the high cost 
of manual freight handling and exces- 
sive port time of these high operating- 
cost vessels. Another field in which 
cargo handling improvement should 
warrant new ship construction or con- 
version, he suggested, could be found 
in the transportation of scrap and 
magnetic material. 

“Development of the all - welded 
ship, with its saving of about 18 per 
cent in weight of steel over the all- 
riveted ship,” continued Mr. Smith, 
“makes it possible to increase the 
moulded depth of a new ship almost 
20 per cent, without increasing the 
light displacement or draft. This new 
design can greatly improve the long 


lake ships which have been known 
for their extreme length-depth ratio. 


Carrying Capacity 

“Their increased carrying capacity 
on deeper load-line draft should justi- 
fy construction of new ships and the 
scrapping of many old ones. Economy 
in propulsion and auxiliary equip- 
ment can be counted on to pay inter- 
est charges on the new ship cost, but 
extra carrying capacity and speed 
must write off the new investment.” 

Progress in design and construction 
of ships for the lakes-to-coast route 
through the New York barge canal 
was well under way before the war, 
Mr. Smith noted, as was, also, devel- 
opment of towboats and barges for 
the inland waterways. Construction in 
both these fields, he predicted, will 
expand considerably. 

Conversion of bridges over the Chi- 
cago drainage canal from the fixed to 
the movable type, has facilitated con- 
struction in Great Lakes shipyards of 
ocean-going vessels of over 400 ft. 
length, he said, and should result in 
utilization of tankers and other spe- 
cial design ships on the lakes in sum- 
mer and in coastal trade during the 
winter. 


Foreign Trade 


Discussing the operation of ships 
flying foreign flags between the lakes 
and European ports, the Wisconsin 
shipbuilder declared that, since most 
of these have been destroyed in war 
service, a real oportunity exists for 
American operators to enter this field, 
“provided building and operating sub- 


CARGO CARRIER. One of the several types of cargo ships being constructed at shipyards on the Great Lakes. 


Courtesy Leathem D. Smith Shipbuilding Co. 
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sidies to equalize American and for- 
eign costs can be applied to this ser- 
vice.” Opening of the St. Lawrence 
deep-waterway, he said would also 
help in this direction, since it would 
remove the only handicap to construc- 
tion of ships of any size and type 
in Great Lakes shipyards. He dis- 
cussed at some length how foreign 
trade could develop new sources of 
raw materials to supplement dwin- 
dling domestic supplies and at the 
same time stimulate foreign markets 
for America’s manufactured goods. 

Whether the post-war Great Lakes- 
European service should be left to 
foreign operators or whether a por- 
tion of this traffic should be reserved 
for a subsidized American line of 
direct ships was a problem on which 
Ralph S. McCrea, vice president and 
general manager, West Michigan 
Dock & Market Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., declared, at the Chicago hear- 
ing, he was unable to form a com- 
petent judgment. 

Addressing the post-war planning 
committee as chairman of the Muske- 
gon Chamber of Commerce Harbor 
committee, Mr. McCrea asserted, how- 
ever, “This I do know: the will of the 
people of the Great Lakes area is to 
establish direct trade and personal 
relationships with the peoples of the 
world. Commerce via direct ships 
on the St. Lawrence will grow tre- 
menously in the post-war years. We 
have an established position in this 
trade which we shall retain and en- 
large.” 


Tonnage Breakdown 


Figures submitted by Mr. McCrea 

revealed that at the opening of the 
war the Great Lakes fleet comprised 
approximately 400 vessels of Amer- 
ican registry. About half were bulk 
cargo carriers of conventional Great 
Lakes design, having engines and boil- 
ers located in the extreme stern, with 
pilot house and quarters in the ex- 
treme bow. 
3 The remaining half were divided 
into specialized types of vessels, in 
the following categories: conveyor- 
type, self-unloaders, 43; crane-type, 
self-unloaders, 15; oil tankers, 27; 
canal type motorships, 27; ships 
equipped for cement handling, 6; 
car ferries, 25; combination package 
and passenger carriers, 6; passengers 
only, 5; 
*tween decks and elevators, 35. 

Ore, grain and coal constitute 
about 80 per cent of total tonnage 
handled on the lakes, McCrea said, 
while limestone, sand and gravel, 
petroleum products, car ferry traffic, 
cement and package freight comprised 
the rest. 


Package Freight 


He described “package freight” as 
a “catch-all term,” covering, in gen- 
eral, commodities in containers but 
stretched to cover such movement as 
pig iron, scrap iron, steel, wood pulp, 
pulpwood, copper, etc. Some of this 

grab bag of package freight,” has 
disappeared because of the war, he 
said, but in the post-war period, ac- 
tive trade in scrap, big and miscel- 
laneous commodities “will require five 
new vessels of 2,500 to 3,000 tons car- 
Tying capacity, these vessels to be- 
equipped with cranes.” 
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A fleet of some 100 Canadian ves- 
sels, Mr. McCrea said, had, prior to 
the war, developed a considerable 
traffic which originated at. Montreal 
and proceeded to American lake ports 
via the St. Lawrence, principally car- 
rying Scandinavian wood pulp in- 
bound, and grain, coal, petroleum coke, 
sulphur and sand outbound. 

“The war,” he continued, “has re- 
moved practically all of these vessels. 
Few’ of them will return. We are 
vitally concerned in replacement of 
this fleet, as we are a port of entry 
for a large portion of the Michigan 
paper industry which is dependent 
or imported wood pulp. A growing 
commerce has also developed between 
the fruit canning industry of western 
Michigan and Atlantic coast ports 
from Boston to Baltimore, which were 
reached by direct sailings of canal 
type motorships. Predicated on the 
canned fruit movement, many other 
commodities, such as sugar, drugs, 
copper rod and tanning extracts have 
utilized this service.” 


Of Concern to Warehousemen 


Warehousemen in Great Lakes 
ports “are keenly concerned in the 
future of lake shipping,’ Theodore L. 
Hansen, president, Hansen Storage 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., told the plan- 
ning committee at its Chicago session. 
Mr. Hansen spoke as a representative 
of Interlake Terminals, Inc., which 
operates a chain of marine and rail- 
road terminal warehouses with estab- 
lishments at Green Bay, Wis., Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Muskegon, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo. 

“All types of lake shipping utilize 
these cities’ harbors,” said Mr. Han- 
sen, “and in normal times the facili- 
ties represented in the Interlake 
Terminals chain rely primarily upon 
rail and water interchange traffic as 
a principal source of revenue and ac- 
tivity.” 

Wartime interruption to Great 
Lakes traffic; he said, has been viewed 
with concern by members of the 
warehouse chain, who have been able 
to survive the emergency largely 


package freighters with . 


Ship Losses Cut— 
Now One in 1000 


Losses of Allied merchant ships in Atlantic 


‘convoys caused by enemy submarines de- 


clined in the second half of last year to less 
than one in a thousand, it was disclosed last 
month in London by First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty Albert V. Alexander in a speech in- 
troducing naval estimates in the House of 
Commons. 

"In 1941 one ship was lost out of every 
181 that sailed,” said Mr. Alexander; "in 
1942, one out of every’ 233; in 1943, one 
out of every 344. The losses in these con- 
voys during the second half of last year 
were less than one in a thousand.” 

The total of sinkings in 1943 was below 
Britain's most optimistic hopes at the be- 
ginning of last year. The loss of officers 
and men of the merchant navy was roughly 
half of what it was in 1942. 

The British naval chief warned against re- 
laxation, however, saying there might still 
be periods when losses would mount again. 


through the availability of traffic 
stored for government accounts. 
“Much of the tonnage and revenue 
normally derived from water trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes,” Mr. 
Hansen continued, “has been dis- 
placed by the war. As we approach 
the transition from war to peace time 
operations we are confronted with 
the problem of locating storage traf- 
fic and the revenue necessary to sup- 
port our facilities, which, in the ag- 
gregate, represents a big investment. 


Water Traffic Vital 


“Much of the commerce and indus- 
try of the Great Lakes region is <e- 
pendent upon water transportation. 
Many products of the region can 
reach competitive markets only by 
using water transportation which 
affords some differential under the 
all-rail rate basis. The facilities 
represented by Interlake Terminals 
play a considerable part in the han- 
dling and distribution in this area. 
We are also concerned with import 
and export traffic, the handling of 
which normally offers considerable 
opportunity for terminal services and 
storage revenues. 

“Members of Interlake Terminals 
thus look forward to a revival of nor- 
mal water transportation operations 
traditional to the Great Lakes. We 
are convinced that these services must 
not only be restored but must be ex- 
panded if the Great Lakes area is to 
survive in competition with other 
areas. 

“We look forward to restoration of 
domestic water services between 
United States ports; restoration of 
service with Canada; restoration and 
expansion of direct service from th« 
Great Lakes to northern European 
ports; and to other areas of world 
trade; and to a normal exchange of 
traffic via water with the Atlantic 
seaboard.” 


Maritime Commission 


Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
vice chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, and deputy administrator, 
War Shipping Administration bluntly 
told the Lake carriers at the Chicago 
hearing that “If your industry wants 
a free hand, don’t go into partnership 
with your government.” Under ex- 
isting laws, he said, “there isn’t much 
that we can do in behalf of Great 
Lakes shipping. We will do what we 
can, however, and do it gladly.” 

“The Commission,” continued Adm. 
Vickery, “has had a number of sug- 
gestions recently to the effect that 
government assistance should be pro- 
vided for the maintenance of a few 
vessels to trade down the St. Law- 
rence to Montreal. It has also been 
suggested that we declare the Great 
Lakes an essential trade route and 
subsidize a small line or two for op- 
eration between lake ports and over- 
seas markets. The Post-War Planning 
Committee, set up by this Commis- 
sion is now making a study of these 
matters and I am hopeful -that we 


will have something to report 
shortly.” 

Great Lakes’ Shipyards 

Great Lakes’ shipyards, Adm. 


Vickery revealed, have been given 
By (Continued on page 94) 


STREAMLINED fighting forces, provided with streamlined equipment, including the 
finest distributive facilities money and science can provide, are bringing democracy back alive. 


Postwar democracy will present tremendous possibilities for those who can meet her high 
standards of efficiency. Sales generals are preparing for that “must” now. 


Long is ready—because streamlining has been our objective ever since we established the 
COMPACT, COMPLETE and COMPETENT organization back in 1903. You can look 
to the future with assurance when you use Long service—on water, rail or highway, to and 
from the “‘49th State.” 


$.N. LONG WAREHOUSE 
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F OR the purpose of these observa- 
tions the term “Western Rivers” 
applies to the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries—the mighty network 
of natural freight arteries which 
reaches into that vast mid-continent 
area producing over 90 per cent of 
the nation’s sulphur, iron ore and bi- 
tuminous coal; over 80 per cent of its 
natural gas, crude petroleum, corn, 
oats, rice and cotton; over 70 per cent 
of its wheat, wool and salt, and sub- 
stantial proportions of other raw ma- 
terials vital to the welfare of the 
nation. 

It is customary when reporting on 
the state of this river system to give 
the tonnage figures for the preceding 
year. Under present conditions those 
figures are not releasable and so we 
will have to content ourselves with 
the generalization that tonnage in the 
past year was a great deal better than 
it has been in any year since the 
canalization was completed. 


Upstream Tonnage 


It is interesting to note a change in 
the direction of the peak load. In 
normal times the downstream tonnage 
usually is considerably higher than 
upstream, but for the past two years 
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Those | Liquid Stairways 
THE WESTERN RIVERS 


By FRED C. COLE 


Advertising Manager 
Dravo Corporation 


the reverse has been true. This is 
largely because of increased ship- 
ments of bulk products to the heavy 
manufacturing centers, and because 
many finished products, which nor- 
mally used the rivers on their way 
to market, are consigned abroad, or 
to sections of the country not reached 
by this waterway system. 


The Stream of Warships 


The most outstanding visual fact 
about the Western Rivers in 1943 was 
the steady stream of warships that 
wound their way through the mid- 
continent hills and plains to the head- 
quarters of the 8th Naval District at 
New Orleans. These warships—sub- 
marines, subchasers, LSTs (Landing 
Ships, Tank), DEs (Destroyer Es- 
corts) are symbolic of the manner in 
which well prepared waterways can 
tap the nation’s vital resources and 
increase overall productivity. 


Freight moves on the western rivers in massive tows like this one seen from the pilot house 
of a river steamer. This fleet of barges is about 955 ft. long and carries as much freight as 
four 100 car freight trains or two average ocean freighters. 


to the Sea 


As we all know, the Navy undertook 
a tremendous building program while 
the echoes of Pearl Harbor were still 
audible. Every inch of available space 
in Navy yards and in the tidewater 
shipyards that had long been build- 
ing naval craft was quickly allocated 
to the new program. Then the Navy’s 
builders turned their eyes inland and 
discovered a number of flourishing 
shipyards that could be used for cer- 
tain types of naval building since the 
canalization of the Ohio, the upper 
Mississippi tributary rivers had pro- 
vided a channel adequate to carry 
these ships to their destination. 


Engineers Vindicated 


The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
—long a strong advocate of improv- 
ing inland waterways with locks, 
dams and retaining walls—based a 
great deal of its program on the pos- 
sible military value of such modern 
waterways. This last year the judg- 
ment of the Engineers was vindicated 
and a definite military advantage 
established. The Navy’s potential 


workshop has been immeasurably in- 
creased by the fact that these canal- 
ized, charted, and well marked water- 
ways brought some nine or ten 


\ 
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The dams are down! Tow of steel products 
and liquids headed down river on fairly high 
water, shown passing over one of the Ohio 
River's wicket dams. These dams can be re- 
leased and laid on the river's bottom by the 
U. S. Engineers’ maneuver boats when they 
are not needed to maintain the river stage. 
When dams are down, tows save the time 
normally spent passing through locks. 


° ° 


The Diesel towboat “Ductilitte,"" pushing 15 barges, about 8,000 tons, upstream. Three of 
the barges in the tow are loaded with coal, the remainder with pig iron. 


efficient inland shipyards within easy 
reach of the sea. The overall figures 
are secret, of course, but from Pitts- 
burgh alone two LSTs a week have 
been sailing under their own power 
for New Orleans and action. 

And LSTs are not barges! Over 300 
ft. long and rated around 5,500 tons, 
they are the kingpins being used in 
the type of amphibious operations on 
which our military future appears to 
depend. 


A Liquid Stairway 


It is pretty generally known that 
the Mississippi tributaries, particu- 


Typical coal tow operating in the Pittsburgh 
district. Tows originate in the Monongahela 
or Allegheny River and are taken down- 
‘stream to the steel mills. The trip averages 
70 to 100 miles. For this service 1!75-ft. 
hopper barges are used. The boats usually 
operate with six barges for convenience in 
transiting the locks. Upper Monongahela 
River locks are 360 ft. by 56 ft. Tow shown 
passes in two lockings with the barges ar- 
ranged in two rows of three. 


° ° 


larly the Ohio flow down hill to such 
an extent that before the canaliza- 
tion program they were extremely un- 
reliable in dry weather. The Ohio, 
main feeder of the system, descends 
429 ft. between Pittsburgh and its 
confluence with the Mississippi at 
Cairo. By checking these descents 
with locks and dams, properly placed, 
the Army engineers have provided us 
with what is in effect a liquid stairway 
to and from the sea. With an emer- 
gency value that has been proved and 


a steady long term peacetime value 
these improved waterways. should 
come in for more general recognition 
as soon as the war is over. 


Rivers Ready for Post-War 


As those whose interest centers 
around lower ton-mile rates for 
freight movements usually keep an 
eye on the Western Rivers, a sketchy 
review of recent developments in the 
waterways and the equipment that 
operates on them may be in order. 


Prior to 1929 


When thinking of the Western 
Rivers we should keep in mind the 
year 1929. Just about everything 
that happened before that year be- 
longs in a book of fond recollections 
along with Mark Twain and Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. For it was not until 
that year that a dependable series of 
locks and dams from Cairo to Pitts- 
burgh was opened, providing a year 
round 9-ft. channel in the Ohio River. 
Since the Ohio is the “siding” of- this 
great waterways that reaches into the 
industrial East, its improvement ma- 
terially increased the usefulness of 
the entire system. 

Prior to 1929 river transportation 
was admittedly a hit and miss affair. 
Since that date with a regular, de- 
pendable channel to work on, the river 
operators have brought about a series 
of improvements in their equipment 


Illustrations courtesy Dravo Corp. 
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»and terminal -facilities that cannot 
. help but advance the Western Rivers 
‘as a-natural and economical carrier 
for bulk cargoes of the future. 


. Locks on the Ohio 


The locks in the Ohio River are the 
same size as the locks in the Panama 
_ Canal, 600 ft. long by 110 ft. wide, 
‘ and they permit the passage of huge 
tows, many longer than the “Queen 
' Mary,” as shown in accompanying il- 
lustrations. As there is a limit to the 
size of a towboat that can be oper- 
ated with :eeonomy, design research 
has followed a course of developing 
barge shapes that tow more economi- 
cally and towboats that will produce 
more push per horsepower—two fac- 
tors that control the size and speed 
of the movement. 


Improved Designs 


These design advances add up to 
potential lower ton-mile rates for bulk 
cargoes of the future. Steel barges 
with streamline rake ends have been 
shown to have had their resistance to 
water reduced so that horsepower re- 
quirements of from 40 to 50 per cent 


below that of their cumbersome prede- 
cessors have been established. Barge 
types have been improved also. 
Weatherproof, -covered barges now 
offer perfect protection for cargoes 
that require it; tank barges carry all 
manner of liquids from petroleum 
products to acid, and merchandise 
carriers like huge floating box cars 
are frequently seen. Barge sizes are 
standardized according to service so 
that maximum use is made of avail- 
able area in lock chambers that must 
be passed through on a scheduled run. 
In the field of towboat design the 
Diesel engine has come to the fore- 
ground after overcoming several ob- 
stacles. The standard river towboat 
of the past used a steam paddle for 
propulsion. With a deeper channel 
now assured by the canalization, screw 
provulsion is entirely feasible. Diesel 
engines offer their most economical 
performance when coupled directly 
with the propeller shaft. Therefore, 
the use of screw propellers has be- 
come established on the river, and the 
Diesel engine with its resulting econ- 
omy of fuel, boat-size, and mainte- 
nance is now the approved power 
plant for modern river towboats. 


A typical modern river tow. The boat is of new design, Diesel powered and equipped with 

Kort nozzles. The barge hulls are shaped for easy towing. The overall length is around 

1,100 ft. and the amount of cargo is roughly the equivalent of what would be carried by 
two Liberty Ships. 
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The Kort Nozzle 


Another important development in 
towboat design, particularly in view 


of the heavy upstream traffic, is the- 


use of the Kort nozzle. This is a de- 
vice for increasing towing ability and 
consists essentially of a cylindrical 
body enshrouding the propeller. Its 
purpose is to guide the water to the 
propeller and control the flow of the 
water through the propeller. Its in- 
stallation permits the addition of 
more tonnage to the flotilla or the 
use of a towboat with 15 to 30 per 
cent less rated horsepower for a given 
towing assignment. 


Economy of Water Traffic 


An interesting traffic on Western 
Rivers is the coal movement in the 
Pittsburgh area. This is a very simple 
operation involving the use of a rail 
line for a few miles from the mine ‘o-. 
the coal tipple, then a towboat run, 
usually with a 6,000-ton load, to the 
unloader where the coal is_ tran:- 
shipped. Thus, the coal is towed down- 
stream from the mines for distances 
from 100 to 175 miles and reloaded 
on railroad cars for shipment inland 
to its final destination. 

The fact that the saving of money 
involved by using the water route for 
even so modest a distance, is sufficient 
to offset the effort and cost of re- 
handling the coal should be enough 
to indicate to the thoughtful traffic 
manager that the possibilities of river 
transportation are well worth investi- 
gating. 

Without the low transportation 
costs made possible by interchange of 
freight at water-rail terminals, a vast. 
tonnage would never reach the rail- 
roads. If the interchange of water and 
rail traffic were more fully developed 
and properly regulated transportation 
of freight could be more efficient and 
economical. The war has demonstrated 
how vital water-rail transport is to 
our national economy. 


Vital to War Effort 


The movement of many bulk prod- 
ucts during this war would not have 
been possible except by water. This 
applies to the Great Lakes, of course, 
as well as to the rivers. 

As Rear Admiral H. L. Vickery,. 
vice-chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission said, at the recent post-war 
committee’s hearings in Chicago, “I 
do not suppose there is another place 
in the world where great masses of 
raw materials are moved so smoothly, 
safely and with such slight cost.” 

After the war, it will still be im- 
portant to the nation for our water- 


. ways to be improved and maintained 


as a vital and integral part of our 
national heritage. 


Barges Move 120 Homes 


Ohio River barges were used during 
February to move a total of 120 new 
government-erected residential struc- 
tures for war workers in the Galli- 
polis, O., area from Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., to Morganfield, Ky. Some 
400 men and several towing steamers 
were employed in the operation. The 
houses, of all-frame construction, were 
removed intact. (Kline). 
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America’s most modern River— 
Rail — Truck Terminal and Ware- 
house located only sixty miles from 
the center of the country’s popula- 
tion, is served by six railroads, many 
motor freight lines, five barge lines 
and all Ohio River independent 
towing operations. 

Unusual facilities provide for eco- 
nomical storage and efficient distri- 
bution of merchandise and food 
commodities to and from world-wide 
ports. 

Note these advantages offered by 
Mead Johnson Terminal Corp., at 
Evansville, Ind.: Fire Resistant 
building. Carload- facilities. Motor 
Freight Terminal. Ninety thousand 


sq. ft. on one floor (no floor load 
limit). Fully sprinklered. A.D.T. 
watch service. Insurance rate 14.7c 
per $100.00 valuation. Car spotting 
capacity of 64 cars simultaneously, 
plus sixteen double doors to facili- 
tate loading and unloading motor 
trucks. Two high-speed 52 ft. span 
10-ton capacity travelling overhead 
electric cranes. Electric lift trucks 
with skid platforms. 


A free booklet describes these many 
services which include a unique account- 
ing system, stencilling, recoopering, re- 
conditioning and automatic label service 
for canners requiring private labels af- 
so at warehouse. Send for your copy 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


“Where Waterway -- Railway... Highway Meet” 
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Big Lake Shipping Season 
Forecast for 44 


Freighter fleet is being groomed for what many believe is likely to 


be the second largest year in the history of cargo moVement on 
the Great Lakes. Movement of some bulk commodities expected to 
be larger than last year. 


By WILSON B. FISKE 
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comparatively few maritime 
changes, the Great Lakes fleet 
is readying itself for an early move- 
ment of iron ore, coal, limestone, 
grain, and other commodities which is 
expected to run into tremendous vol- 
ume before the season is over. WPB 
quotas, recently announced, call for 
90,000,000 gross tons of iron ore, 52,- 
000,000 net tons of coal, and 18,500,000 
net tons of limestone in the vast 
movement. This far surpasses the ac- 
tual tonnage carried in 1943. 

Last year the season started disap- 
pointingly late because of ice condi- 
tions. While the original 1943 iron ore 
quota called for 95,000,000 gross tons, 
that had to be scaled down to 85,000,- 
000 with the final tonnage actually 


‘handled running 84,404,852 gross tons. 


This compares with 92,076,781 gross 
tons handled in 1942, the greatest 
year in lake shipping history. 

This year it is hoped that an early 
start may be made, perhaps well 
ahead of the official April 15 date 
when regular insurance rates go into 
effect. This year the lakes have been 
compartively free of ice. If the sea- 
son starts in late March or early 
April, there is every reason to believe 
that quotas can be attained. 

According to figures of the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Assn., the amount 
of Superior ore remaining at docks 
and furnaces as of Jan. 1, 1944 
amounted to 43,428,641 tons. Of this 
amount, 35,773,787 tons were at fur- 
naces and 6,209,198 at Lake Erie 
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docks. At the rate of use, stocks were 
destined to hold out, but with no sub- 
stantial amount on hand by the time 
that fresh cargoes arrive. 

Since limestone is used in the mak- 
ing of steel, the quota from year to 
year follows the iron ore trend closely. 
Last year the amount actually car- 
ried amounted to 17,339,000 net tons 
as compared with the quota of 18,- 
500,000 net tons set for this year. 

In the grain field the movement is 
destined to be unusually heavy, but 
supplies coming out of Canada may 
depend upon the ability of railroads 
to get the grain to lake ports. Last 
year the boats hauled 11,810,000 net 
tons, or 420,961,000 bushels of wheat, 
barley, oats, flax, and rye—the largest 
movement since 1928. Ore boats are 
shifted to the grain field as needed. 

Considering the whole cargo move- 
ment as projected, there appear to be 
sufficient boats, but the entire fleet 
must go into action. Sixteen new 
freighters were put in service on the 
lakes in 1943, but the total number of 
available craft has not changed much 
from last year, following some shifts. 
No new boats are in the making at 
this time as far as lake freighters 
are concerned. The Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co., largest individual operator 
on the lakes, had 73 freighters and 
two barges in its 1943 fleet. This year, 
following some shifts and the addition 
of three boats during 1943, it has the 
same number of boats. The three 
added were all 620 ft. 


The George A. Sloan, one of three 620-f, 

freighters put into service by the Pittsburgh 

Steamship Co., in 1943, shown unloading it; 
ore cargo at the Lorain, Ohio, docks. 


In the field of docks, locks, and load- 
ing facilities, the big news is in the 
MacArthur Lock at the Soo, opened 
on July 11, 1948, and now ready to 
aid the 1944 movement. This lock and 
the other three American locks to. 
gether with the Canadian lock should 
prevent any bottlenecks in the free 
flow of cargo. 

Manpower will most likely present 
one of the biggest problems of the 
1944 shipping season, but efforts are 
being made to defer men of draft age 
to handle the all-important job, espe- 
cially in the positions which require 
experience. A big drive to secure help 
from the non-draftable ages is sure 
to come. 

Again the absence of package boats 
will limit ‘the receipts of general mer- 
chandise warehouses on the lakes, 
and these warehouses will continue to 
rely on rail and truck shipping facil- 
ities as they did last year. 

American passenger lines will con- 
tinue operation in a big way this year. 
Reports from the D & C lines, oper- 
ating regular service schedules be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland, indicate 
that this will be a tremendously busy 
year. Freight as well as passengers 
will be carried as usual. 

Altogether, the 1944 outlook for 
Great Lakes movement appears to be 
quite promising in its scope. Certainly 
there will be no let-down in opera- 
tions. There is every likelihood that 
the season will start almost a month 
earlier than last year, if conditions 
are at all favorable. And, once again, 
the operations will doubtless continue 
late into the year. In 1943 the boats 
continued their movements long after 
the regular navigation season and the 
government made it possible to secure 
the loads at regular season insurance 
rates. Everything will doubtless be 
done in 1944 to make the set quotas 
if it is humanly possible. 


Great Lakes freighters continued their move- 

ment of ore long after the regular season 

ended last fall in order to pile up as much 

vital war material as possible. This photo 

shows the ice and storm conditions which 

are often faced in the late post-season 
period. 
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Tough jobs are our specialty. Lake and Inland Ware- 
houses with rail sidings, and truck platforms—all amply 
equipped to make your handling and storage problem 
simple. Four Locomotive cranes with’ buckets, and mag- 
nets for handling heavy steel or bulk commodities. 
Warehouses equipped with tractors with two and four- 
wheel trucks, and high-lift equipment for all types of 
merchandise. 


Doing business in 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


Water—Rail—Truck 
Warehouse Handling 
and Stevedoring 


Five Warehouses at 
Your Service in the 


Cleveland Area... 


In Cleveland—two lake front warehouses (Docks 20 
and 22) each with 20-car spotting capacity, together 
with water depth for lake steamers. Large truck plat- 
forms. Floor loads unlimited. Served by PRR. 

Inland Warehouses—Juniata, Kinsman and Consoli- 
dated. All fireproof. PRR private siding at Juniata. 
NYC private siding at Kinsman and Consolidated. 
Write for detailed information. 


Cleveland 33 years 


Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. 


THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE COMPANY eiscci.0 
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UPPER LEFT: Fig. 5. Palletized load 
lowered down hatch by means of ship's 
gear and bar sling. 


LEFT CENTER: Fig. 4. Section of a deep 
hold showing blocking along the skin of 
the ship. 


RIGHT CENTER: Fig. |. Palletized load 
being transported by fork truck in hold 
of ship. 


LOWER LEFT: Fig. 6. Pontoon bavge 
receiving ship's cargo in roadsteac'. 


LOWER RIGHT: Fig. 7. Truck cr-ine 
transferring palletized unit loads to mctor 
truck from barge for haul to storag>. 
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B EFORE the war, canned provisions 
and other cased goods were trans- 
ported on pallets in coastwise vessels, 
to a considerable extent, between cer- 
tain Gulf ports and the East Coast. 
Those coastwise vessels usually had 
side ports and were not of the deep, 


straight-hold type. Consequently, 
loading and stowing were relatively 
simple matters. In many instances, 
caster wheel trailers bearing loaded 
pallets were drawn through the side 
ports by tractors, and fork trucks 
tiered the unstrapped or loosely 
stacked loads ’tween decks and in the 
shallow holds. 

Pallets were more widely used to re- 
dice handling at the piers, for stow- 
ing on the piers and to reduce loading 
time. Usuallv the unit load was re- 
moved and each case or carton stowed 
a‘ter the pallet load was_ placed 
aboard ship by the ship’s gear or by 
means of the tractor trailer train. 


War needs naturally demand maxi- 
rum utility of all transportation 
facilities with minimum consumption 
o* man hours. Speed in the loading 
and unloading of ships in combat 
areas may determine whether the 
cargo reaches its ultimate destination 
or is lost together with the ship. 

The Navy has been promoting the 
movement of palletized unit loads of 
certain supplies such as ammunition, 
canned provisions, clothing and many 
other items of general supplies from 
the contractor by rail to naval activi- 
ties in the continental U. S. and re- 
taining the same unit for shipment 
overseas to advanced bases. 

These transocearic shipments in 
straight hold vessels require strap- 
ping of the containers to the pallets 
resulting in tight unit loads approxi- 
mating cubes of 4 ft., such as shown 
in Fig. 1. Note that the Navy stan- 
dard pallet, which is 48 in. x 48 in., 
satisfactory for rail shipments also, 
has the stringers set in from the edge 
of the upper and lower decks so that 
it ean be picked up by mears of a bar 
sling for overseas shipment. 

Notice how the wire-bound plywood 
boxes are interlocked on the pallets 
being tiered in Fig. 2. This practice 


FIG. 3. Powered hand lift pallet truck spots loads after shoring off. 


The Palletized 


Unit Load 
Goes Sea 


By utilizing more and more modern mechanized equipment and 
pioneering to meet new and undreamed of demands the Navy is 
maintaining an increasingly steady flow of supplies to far flung 


bases. 


Because of modern handling methods damage to supplies 


is held at a minimum. 


By CURTIS H. BARKER, Jr. 
Technical Adviser 
Bureau of Supplies & Accounts 
‘U.S. Navy Department 
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provides a more secure and_ stable 
load. The overall height of the unit 
loads is kept between 48 in. and 52 in. 
in ease shoring off with leveling dun- 
nage is necessary. 

In stowing some holds, battery 
powered hand lift pallet trucks are 
used to spot the first tier on the dun- 
nage as illustrated in Fig. 3. Fork 
trucks perform this operation as well 
as tier loads on dunnage. Uniform 
unit loads provide a relatively smooth 
level and provide good weight distri- 
bution, always an important factor. 


FIG, 2. 


° 


The entire ship’s cargo is seldom 
palletized unless an urgent shipment 
of certain palletable supplies is re- 
quired. Speed rather than use of 
space would be essential in such a 
movement, 


Normally the space taken up by 
blocking and bracing shown in Fig. 4 
is filled with loose cases. In any event, 
all voids must be filled to prevent 
shifting of cargo in heavy seas. 


The operation ‘tween decks in one of 
the after holds is very similar to stor- 


Fork truck tiering uniformly loaded pallets in hold of ship. 
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FIG. 8. Pacific: Beachhead..."Toward the end of the journey but not always the 
ultimate destination." 


ing pallet loads in a warehouse with 
rather limited headroom. However, 


no voids may be left to permit side or 
end shift. Fig. 5 also shows the sling 


bar being removed from the pallet 
preparatory to the fork truck stowing 
the load. 


After days on the high seas, the un. 
loading of the ship’s cargo must be 
encountered by crews working around 
the clock. At some bases, the vessels 
are required to discharge their cargo 
out in the roadstead. Fig. 6 shows the 
hook of the ship’s boom lowering a 
palletized load upon a pontoon barge, 
Under certain conditions, this can be a 
delicate operation. However, in no 
case is the ship’s boom the bottleneck 
of loading and unloading operations, 
It is never delayed waiting for dra‘ts 
to be made up. 


Quickly constructed finger piers il- 
lustrated in Fig. 7, are available at 
some of the longer organized estzb- 
lished bases which makes possible a 
steady flow of supplies to the storaze 
areas. 


A view of a quonset hut and a land 
that normally would be accustomed to 
handling practices of at least a cen- 
tury ago is shown in Fig. 8. 


By utilizing more and more modern 
mechanized equipment and pioneerirg 
to meet new and “undreamed of” de- 
mands, the Navy is maintaining an in- 
creasingly steady flow of supplies, 
practically undamaged because of 
handling methods, to far flung bases. 


The war has demonstrated in many 
ways the necessity of modern mate- 
rials handling equipment for efficient 
maintenance of fleets and armies. 


New Light-Weight, Space-Saving Cases 
Developed for Shipping Engines 


NEW engine packing case de- 

signed to house powerful 2,200 
H.P. Wright Cyclone 18 warplane en- 
gines being shipped in increasing 
uantities to vital war zones, has been 
eveloped by Wright Aeronautica! 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., for the triple 


Shown above is the new all-wood warplane 

engine shipping case developed and re- 

cently announced by Wright Aeronautical 

Corp. The new case, saving 230 Ib. of steel 

in its construction has an over-all weight of 

500 Ib., and collapses into one-third its orig- 
inal size for return shipments. 
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purpose of saving weight, critical ma- 
terials and shipping space, according 
to a recent announcement made by 
that organization. 

The “streamlined” engine packing 
case, using only 70 lb. of steel com- 
pared with 300 lb. formerly required, 
is built of non-critical pre-fabricated 
panels which result in a total weight 
saving of 500 lb. per box. When empty 
and ready to be re-shipped, the box 
can. be collapsed into one-third its 
former size making it possible to load 
32 of the boxes in a standard box car 
instead of less than 10 full engine 
cases. 

Wood construction is used through- 
out the new packing case in the form 
of pre-fabricated panels which require 
a minimum of labor to assemble. One- 
inch tongue and groove form the top, 
bottom, side and end panels with a 
double thickness for the top and bot- 
tom panels. Virtually all critical ma- 
terial has been eliminated with the ex- 
ception of the propeller shaft bushing. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., which 
manufactures warplane engines for 
such famous types as the (B-17) Fly- 
ing Fortress, (B-25) Mitchell, (TBF) 
Avenger, as well as Cyclone 18’s which 
power the record-breaking Martin 


Mars flying boat, revealed that the 
new packing case has been subjected 
to a series of exhaustive tests includ- 
ing “bouncing it in a freight car to a 
height of four inches in the air. 

For shipping purposes the engine is 
supported by mounting brackets on a 
one-inch plywood bulkhead which is 

(Continued on page 96) 


A Wright Cyclone 18 warplane engine of 

2,200 h.p. is shown nestled in its new ship- 

ping crate. Note the metal propeller shaft 

support bushing, one of the few metal parts 
of the new unit. 
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THE EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERY 


Here is a battery noted for its long-life, tre- 
mendous power and extreme ruggedness. 
Electric industrial trucks powered by Exide- 
Ironclad Batteries mean faster loading, un- 
loading, and load-shifting. Ironclads give 
maximum capacity with minimum size and 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES OFFER 
THREE VITAL POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


MORE POWER, MORE PRODUCTION: An 
Exide-lronclad delivers its power at uniform 
voltage to assure constant hauling speeds. 
There is always a giant surge in reserve 
when an Exide powers your battery pro- 
pelled vehicles. 


LONG-LIFE SAVES MATERIALS: Every Exide is built to last, 
and saves vital materials by squeezing the last ounce of use 
out of the materials init. When you buy an Exide, you definitely 
--. Buy to Last and Save to Win. 


BATTERIES | 


space—available in sizes for every type and 
design of industrial truck. The depend- 
ability and durability of Exide-Ironclads 
mean, when you buy an Exide, you Buy 
to Last. By taking care of it, you Save 
to Win. And remember, only Exide makes 
an Ironclad. 


EASY MAINTENANCE, SAVES LABOR: 
Exides are kept charged by the simplest 
method ever devised. With the Exide Charge 
Control Unit all you do is connect battery to 
the charging source and turn a knob. 


If you wish more detailed information, or have a special bat- 
tery maint e problem, don't hesitate to write to Exide. 
We want you to get the long-life built into every Exide 
Battery. Ask for booklet Form 1982. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 
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Ships and Ports 
After the War 


By FRED A. HERR 


° 


Post-WakR plans for Los Angeles 
Harbor, according to Arthur Eld- 
ridge, general manager of the Port of 
Los Angeles, will require from six to 
ten million dollars for a construction 
program within three years after the 
end of hostilities. Mr. Eldridge re- 
cently told the writer that it is much 
more difficult for harbor authorities 
to plan a post-war program than for 
almost any other branch of public 
service, because there are so many 
factors impossible to appraise, partic- 
ularly probable future trade move- 
ments. 

About 10 years ago, Mr. Eldridge 
said, the movement of general cargo 
through the Port of Los Angeles was 
distributed fairly evenly between 
coastwise, inter-coastal and foreign 
classifications. In the last pre-war 
year the coastwise movement, because 
of the increasing competition from 
truck and rail carriers, had dropped 
nearly 60 per cent while inter-coastal 
movement and foreign traffic had in- 
creased about 40 per cent. 

The possibilities as to whether 
water carriers can recapture traffic 
lost to the trucking and railroad in- 
dustries is discussed in an analysis of 
general cargo facilities at Los An- 
geles Harbor, prepared by E. C. Earle, 
Harbor Engineer, as a guide to the 
Los Angeles Harbor Commission in 
drafting post-war plans. 

r. Earle maintains that the ex- 
pansion of port facilities to meet post- 
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war needs as well as reconversion of 
harbor facilities from present war- 
time to peace-time standards of oper- 
ation must be geared to the premise 
that it is virtually a certainty the 
close of the war will find the rail- 
roads with their rolling stock in such 
a depreciated condition that their 
freight carrying capacity will have 
been seriously impaired, and that rail 
traffic will become a target for other 
transportation systems. 

This situation, Mr. Earle predicts, 


will offer a golden opportunity to the 
water carriers. The railroads will be 
faced with a major rehabilitation job 
while maritime carriers will have q 
surplus of efficient ocean-going ves- 
sels immediately available from a 
virtually inexhaustible poo! of ships 
released from war service. 


Temporary Storage 


Until the effect of the war in 
Europe was reflected upon foreign 
cargo passing through the Port of 
Los Angeles, it was not an uncommon 
sight to see cargo stacked high in tie 
streets and open areas adjacent +o 
piers in the Wilmington and Suan 
Pedro sections of the harbor. because 
of a lack of transit sheds to furnish 
temporary storage for inbound and 
outbound cargo. 

Mr. Earle emphasizes that if pois 
are not prepared to handle the trafic 
offered after the war, they can expect 
no progress, because cargo will go ‘o 
ports capable of handling the new 
types of ships. Congested perios 
when anchorage grounds are filled 
with ships awaiting berths, and when 
transit sheds bulge with cargo, are 
not conducive to the kind of efficient 
operation that will be necessary ‘f 
water carriers are to compete success- 
fully with rail and truck operators, 
whose coastwise business has been 
gained at the expense of the steam- 
ship companies. 

The need at Los Angeles Harbor 
for additional general cargo wharves 
and sheds to accommodate vessels 
with small cargoes is cited by Mr. 
Earle. He declares that if such fa- 
cilities are not expanded after the 
war, small cargo ships will probably 
by-pass Los Angeles because they 
will not be able to afford waiting sev- 
eral days for berthing space. 

During the present emergency, the 
well established steamship lines have 
continued their preferential assign- 
ments to sheds and wharves at Los 
Angeles Harbor, although the entire 
traffic has been governmental. 

This, Mr. Earle believes, indicates 
that a general post-war scramble by 
the smaller steamship companies for 
available berthing space probably will 
develop, which makes mandatory a 
forceful demand for more’ berthing 
space as soon as war demands end. 

(Continued on page 102) 


Highlights 


Railroads and highway carriers will be faced 
with a major rehabilitation job after the 
war, while maritime carriers will have a sur- 
plus of modern and efficient cargo vessels 
to draw upon. 


Ports not prepared to handle the traffic of- 
fered after the war are likely to be by- 
passed in favor of those able to meet the 
new requirements. 


A general post-war scramble by the smaller 
steamship companies for available berthing 
space seems likely to develop. Harbor Com- 
missions should lay plans now to meet this 
situation. 


A combination of coastwise traffic, of small 
ships and quick turn-around, with several 
foreign lines, operating on regular but in- 
frequent sailings, should be sought to obtain 
maximum transit shed efficiency. 


A recovery of the coastwise traffic lost since 
the war began will be easier than to pro- 
duce new sources of intercoastal and foreign 
trade. 


A combination service offered by steamship 
and trucking companies with joint water- 
truck rates providing for store-door pickup 
and delivery could be developed which 
would make a freight agency combination 
hard to beat. 
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“Hitch-hiking” trailer 
saves wear on eight 
tires each trip out! 


Ever stop to think of the wear on your trucking equip- 
ment, especially tires, when going to pick up a load? 

Part of the wear and tear expected in the trucking 
business? Every trip can’t be a pay-load? Not neces- 
sarily. 

One trucking concern that transports and ware- 
houses sheet steel solves the problem, like this. 

When going for a load, an R & M Hoist and Crane 
picks up and decks a trailer atop a semi-trailer. That 
saves rubber on eight trailer tires... doubles their 
mileage. 

After loading, the sheet steel is delivered to the cus- 
tomer or returned to the trucker’s warehouse and 
stored until the customer is ready to receive it. 

That's when the R & M Hoist and Crane pays off 
again by unloading trucks and trailers, storing the 
steel, and releasing the equipment for more roadwork. 
Fewer trucks do a bigger job because they are never 
tied up with a standing load. 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


When going for a load, R @ M Hoist and Crane picks up trailer (2) 
and decks it on semi-trailer (1) thus rolling 10 tires instead of 18. 


What we’re getting around to is this. Make the most 


of your tires, time, and manpower. Begin, today, to 
enjoy all the benefits of simpler, more profitable ma- 
terials handling. Do that by getting in touch with your 
nearest R & M Sales and Service Office. 


Denver. ........... 1420 16th St. 
Detroit..... .2921 E. Grand Blvd 
Houston... .3715 Harrisburg Blvd. 
Jacksonville... ..305 Bishee Bldg. 
Kansas City. Mo... . .215 Pershing 
Meriden, Conn... .135 Colony St. 
700 Bergen St. 
Albany.........364 Broadway New York......... 200 Varick St. 
Atlanta. .....319 Walton Bldg. Philadelphia. . ..401 N. Broad St. 
Baltimore,Lombard&ConcordSt. Pittsburgh... .H. W. Oliver Bldg. 
74 Needham St. Providence... .... 44 Clifford St. 
Chicago. . .2400 W. Madison St. San Francisco.116 New Mtgmry. St. 
Cincinnati .......418 New St. Seattle... . ..216 Walker Bldg. 


Cleveland.470 Rockefeller Bldg. 


Syracuse. ..204 State Tower Bldg 


Montreal. ... Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Ltd. 


ROBBINS « MYERS- INC. 
HOIST & CRANE DIVISION + SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co., of Canada, itd., Brantford, Ont. 


MOTORS - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS - FOUNDED 1878 
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Future of Package Freight 
On the Great Lakes 


Various shipping and harbor interests are planning to revive the 

package freight trade after the war, and plans call for the construc- 

tion of a new fleet of vessels for this purpose, as well as improved 
materials handling methods and facilities. 


By ANNA KLINE 


° 


WHILE Great Lakes shipping dur- 
ing this war has shown the 
world how to handle bulk commodi- 
ties, the package freight trade on the 
lakes has been almost completely 
wiped out, as a result of wartime 
changes. 

It is significant that while compara- 
tively few shippers can use the bulk 
freight type of service to advantage, 
a very large number of enterprises, 
ranging all the way from small town 
merchants and manufacturers to na- 


Package freight traffic requires stevedoring 
and handling, and thus produces apprec> 
able or h labor in contrast 
with the highly mechanized handling of bulk 
cargoes. Package freight requires ware- 
housing and terminal services, and thus pro- 
duces activity and income for waterfront 
docks and warehouse facilities. 


tional industries, can use and profit 
by the package freight trade on the 
Great Lakes, assuming that rates and 
services are reasonably attractive. 

Those industries which, by their 
nature, can deal in large cargo lots— 
coal, ore, grain, limestone, and pe- 
troleum—are the ones that have the 
capital resources necessary to permit 
full utilization of bulk shipping fa- 
cilities by way of investment in docks, 
moma equipment, stock piles, and 
ships. 


Package Freight Important 


The volume of package freight be- 
fore the war was small, in comparison 
with the tremendous tonnage of bulk 
traffic moved on the lakes, but it was 
of the utmost importance in terms of 
port traffic, revenue, labor income, and 
terminal and warehouse activity. 

It is this type of traffic which re- 
quires stevedoring and handling and 
thus produces appreciable income for 
human labor in contrast with the 
highly mechanized handling of bulk 
freight. It is also this tvne of freight 
which requires warehousing and stor- 
age, and thus produces activity and 
income for waterfront docks and 
warehouse facilities. 

Obviously, if merchandise traffic 
should entirely disappear from the 
Great Lakes and only bulk traffic 
items remain, many waterfront facili- 
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ties w.ll face economic ruin, inasmuch 
as they have been provided to furnish 
the connecting link between land and 
water carriage of this important 
traffic. 


Plans and Leaders 


However, various shipping and har- 
bor interests are now planning to re- 
vive the package freight trade after 
the war, and plans contemplate con- 
struction of a new fleet of vessels for 
this purpose, as well as improved ma- 
terials handling methods and facili- 
ties. 

Leaders in the movement to re- 
habilitate the package freight trade 
on the lakes after the war include 

C. Brockel, port director, Mil- 
waukee Board of Harbor Commission- 
ers, and secretary of the Great Lakes 
Harbors Assn.; Louis W. Byrne, as- 
sistant traffic manager, Port of New 
York Authority, who is chairman of 
a committee for the greater utiliza- 
tion of the canal of the New York 
State Waterways Assn.; H. T. Hoopes, 
president, Great Lakes Transit Corp., 


One of the Ann Arbor steamships entering 
the harbor at Frankfort, Mich. 


Buffalo; Leatham D. Smith,. president, 
L. D. Smith Shipbuilding Co., Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis.: Julius H. Barnes, 
president, Erie & St. Lawrence Corp., 
New York City; T. L. Hansen, presi- 
dent, Hansen Storage Co., Milwaukee; 
Ralph S. McCrea, vice president and 
general manager, West Michigan Dock 
and Market Corp., Muskegon; H. D. 
Fenske, manager, transportation de- 
partment, Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Detroit; Robert E. Friend, president, 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Allen 
Dean, Board of Commerce, Detroit; 
W. C. Cowling, executive director, 


- dled on the Great Lakes had gradually 


Port of Detroit Commission, Detroit; 
Rollo F. Hunt, chairman, Great Lakes. 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Commissioy 
of Minnesota, Duluth; John L. Bohn, 
Mayor of Milwaukee; Daniel W. Hoa 
and H. R. Wilde, president and direc. 
tor, respectively, Great Lakes Harbors 
Assn., Milwaukee. 


Maritime Commission's Plans 


The Milwaukee Board of Harbor 
Commissioners in the fall of 1943 ‘ile 
with the post-war planning committee 
of the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
only a month after the committee was 
organized, a comprehensive memo? an- 
dum discussing the status of G-eat 
Lakes shipping and the necessity for 
adequate measures to restore the pick. 
age freight trade. This program was 
endorsed by other port authorities 
and terminal operators throug! out 
the Great Lakes area. 

The Great Lakes Harbors Assn, 
sponsored a meeting at Chicago in 
February at which Rear Admiral H, 
L. Vickery, vice chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, conferred with 
more than 160 public officials, ste: m- 
ship .executives, ship builders, termi- 
nal operators, and industrial rer re- 
sentatives, and discussed action neces- 
sary to restore Great Lakes shipp ng 
to full vigor, a program deemed abso- 
lutely necessary if the economy of the 
Great Lakes region is to survive the 
war. 

Though the exact amount of aid 
which can be expected from the Mari- 
time Commission has not yet been 
determined, Admiral Vickery made 
known that post-war planning studies 
will completely embrace all phases of 
domestic water transportation as well 
as ocean shipping. He indicated that 
the Commission’s technical staff will 
undertake a formal investigation of 
Great Lakes shipping problems and 
requirements and will conduct hear- 
ings at various lake ports to secure 
necessary information. 


Decline of Package Freight 
The volume of package freight han- 


declined for several years until the 
war eliminated it entirely. This down- 
ward trend was attributed to competi- 
tive and commercial conditions which 
over a period of vears progressively 
reduced the number of commodities 
available for water carriage, and the 
competition of rail and highway car- 
riers. which drove out of existence 
so-called “along-shore” steamer ser- 
vices operating port-to-port services 
of regional importance. 

The package freight trade and cer- 
tain other vhases of Great Lakes ship- 
ping have been handicapped in recent 
vears by obsolescent vessels with high 
operating costs and with crews exces- 


“Lam confident that the Great Lakes pack- 
age freight trade can be revived and can 
compete successfully with other forms of 
transportation if modern vessels are made 
available, and if freight-handling methods 
are modernized to reduce present cargo 
handling costs, which are excessive in rela- 
tion to freight revenues from this traffic."— 
H. C. Brockel, municipal port director, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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sive in size in relation to the transpor- 
tation service performed. The trade 
has further been handicapped by the 
lack of modern loading and discharg- 
ing facilities, with the result that 
terminal costs have been high in rela- 
tion to revenues available. 

About 40 vessels were removed from 
the lakes for ocean service after Pear] 
Harbor. These included package 
freighters, combination passenger and 
freight vessels, and tramp steamers. 
Some of these have been returned to 
the lakes, and were used in the grain 
movement during 1943. 


Limited Service for '44 


At least one company will offer a 
“very limited” carload package freight 
service on the lakes during 1944. 
Spokesmen for the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., announced 
taat the firm would offer such service 
with Buffalo and Superior, Wis., as 
tie only ‘ports of call. Flour ship- 
ments in carload lots or more would 
be carried eastbound, package freight 
in earload lots or more, westbound. 
This service, to be operated under per- 
mit only, would be in addition to bulk 
grain and government motor vehicle 


shipments, the spokesman explained. 


Besides the Great Lakes Transit, 
which had 14 vessels, other package 
freight operators in existence when 
the war began and the number of 
vessels they operated were: Minne- 
sota-Atlantic Transit Co., five; Fed- 
eral Motorship Corp., three; Canada 
Atlantic Transit Corp. (Canadian), 
three; and Canadian Pacific-Great 
Lakes Line (Canadian), three. 

Large numbers of other ships were 
engaged in the movement of wood 
pulp, automobiles, steel, and other 
commodities technically coming within 
the package freight classification as 
defined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Miscellaneous _ traffic 
movements on the Great Lakes, not 
strictly package freight, included such 
items as sulphur, pig iron, rosin, etc., 
all of which have been hard-hit by the 
removal of moderate-sized utility bulk 
freighters from the Great Lakes. 


Recommendations 


Shipping interests believe that one 
of the most vital problems confronting 
the Great Lakes region in the post- 
war period is the restoration of Great 
Lakes commerce and replacement and 
modernization of Great Lakes ship- 
ping. They assert the maintenance 
of adequate lake services is essential 
to permit Midwestern shippers td 
meet the competition of favorably 
situated competitors; to provide an 
alternate route during periods of rail- 
road congestion or breakdown: to 
maintain a healthy competitive rela- 
tionship between rail and water 
routes; and to support and maintain 
the commercial, industrial, and eco- 
nomic welfare of the Great Lakes 
region. 

The Milwaukee Board of Harbor 
Commissioners made several formal 
recommendations to the Maritime 
Commission to solve the problem of 
restoring Great Lakes commerce, sug- 
gestions which have the enthusiastic 
support of all lakes shipping and har- 
bor interests. 

The Board asked that the Commis- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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—An Economy-Link 
| in Marine Shipping 


The ROSS CARRIER COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Branches: Seattle - Portland - San Francisco - Vancouver, B.C. - Pine Bluff, Ark. - New York City - Hoboken, W. J. 


Warehouse, yard, dock — all are 
economically linked by the Ross 
Carrier and its unit-load handling 
system. Wherever materials and 
cargoes can be transported in units 
or “packages” — Ross Carriers 
and Lift Trucks can handle them 
faster and at minimum cost. . . 
Keep materials moving. Write for 
Bulletin DW-44. 
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Waterways and 


New Shipping Records Are Reported 
In Revival of the Port at Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MpD.—With virtual re- 
moval of the U-boat menace, Balti- 
more’s shipping industry and port fa- 
cilities are now in the midst of a war- 
time boom such as it had never before 
experienced. New and greater de- 
mands are now being met by the port 
and new records are being established 
for unloading of incoming and load- 
ing of outgoing vessels. The diversity 
of cargoes handled has set a new 
high. Exports, at the moment, far 
outweigh incoming cargo. This is be- 
cause of the large cargoes for fighting 
fronts, lend-lease supplies and equip- 
ment. Imports, however, are regis- 
tering steady upward gains, mostly 
from Latin-America. 

Arrival of incoming cargoes of pe- 
troleum products has again become 
almost normal. Molasses shipments by 
tanker have been resumed, indicating 
a steady growth in tanker fleets. 

Baltimore is an important terminal 
for three major railroads, which are 
bringing in large quantities of war 
goods for trans-shipment as well as 
for use in Baltimore itself in its large 
and important war‘ plants. A wide 
variety of war goods also are pro- 
duced in Baltimore, and in addition 
large shipments of war goods, pro- 
duced in the West and Middle West, 
are flowing through the port of Balti- 
more. In addition, many shipments of 
Canadian war goods destined for the 
battle fronts pass through Baltimore, 
which is regarded as one of the most 
favorable ports for shipments from 
Canada to the British Isles. 

The improved picture has seen a 


Ships Called Instruments 
of Foreign Policy 


World War Il is a "war of ships," E. A. 
Kuecker, president of Kuecker Steamship Co., 
Chicago, declared in a recent address be- 
fore the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago. De- 
scribing the jobs which ships are perform- 
ing, Mr. Kuecker, who is also Professor of 
Transportation at Northwestern University's 
School of Commerce, said that under exist- 
ing circumstances military requirements take 
approximately 60 per cent of available ex- 
port cargo space: lend-lease about 30 per 
cent and the balance of 10 per cent is 
allocated to commercial cargo, This latter, 
he said, the War Shipping Administration 
is striving to use to meet the desires of the 
destination countries, rather than the wishes 
of American shippers. 

"This war of transportation,” he con- 
tinued, “has re-established our nation as 
one of the world’s strongest maritime pow- 
ers. We will be in the same relative posi- 
tion when victory comes. The future of our 
merchant marine is of course, subject to 
international policies and adjustments. Ships 
engaged in domestic trade are a domestic 
matter and do not impinge upon our rela- 
tions with other countries. Ships which go 
abroad, however, as Admiral Land has said. 
are instruments of foreign policy and must 
be treated as such. (Slawson) 


steady removal from warehouses of 
thousands of tons of war materials 
which had accumulated here when 
bottoms were not to be had for han- 
dling the huge volume of fighting 
equipment that had been poured into 
the port by production centers from 


virtually all parts of the country, 
Shipping is now moving with near- 
normal regularity, which is in shirp 
contrast to what it was only a short 
time ago, when the U-boat menace } ut 
a virtual stoppage to port transpor‘a- 
tion by water. 

Stevedoring crews are said to be 
plentiful because of the recruiting f- 
forts of the War Shipping Admin.s- 
tration and other agencies. It is s:id 
the stevedoring force now has 110 
gangs, sufficient to take care of «ll 
the port’s requirements for lab«r. 
(Ignace) 


Sulphur Shipments 
Set for May 15 


Shipment of 250,000 to 300,0:0 
gross tons of sulphur for the 194.- 
season movement of the commodity 
through the port of Chicago io 
Buffalo for further routing to eastern 
territory is expected to start about 
May 15, transportation officials of the 
War Production Board disclosed re- 
cently. 

The Federal Barge Lines will hand- 
le the entire traffic of sulphur up 
the Mississippi and [Illinois rivers 
from Louisiana to Chicago. Lake 
steamers will take the commodity to 
Buffalo, where the shipments will be 
put into barges for movement to New 
York harbor and into freight cars 
for routing to New England sulphur 
consuming industries. 

Federal Barge Lines handled 208,- 
000 gross tons of sulphur in the 194° 
lake season and has since acquired 
10 new barges. 


"E" Flag with Two Stars 


A third Army-Navy “E” award has 
just been announced by Silent Hoist & 
Crane Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., “for meri- 
torious services on the production 
front.” 


TERMINAL OPERATORS 
STEVEDORING 
Phone: Main 2118 


Jarka Great Lakes 
Corporation 


611 Water Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Toledo’s only warehouse having combined 
waterfront and railroad facilities. 


The Port of Milwaukee 


“The Most Progressive Port on the Great Lakes" 


Modern Municipal outer harbor terminals for bulk 

and package freight. 

dispatch for all types of cargo. 
Complete handling equipment 
Open and covered storage 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 
Room 710, City Hall e 


Efficient handling and prompt 


Industrial sites 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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Put this E-P Man 


You know him, of course—your local Elwell-Parker 
Field Engineer. As your profit plans take definite 
form, it will pay you to know him better. 


For he is a trained, qualified consultant on Industrial 
Load Transportation—the vital concern today of your 
Engineering, Production and Sales Executives alike. 
The E-P Man can help you to organize Material-Han- 
dling Systems to move your loads without waste—in 
volume—with speed—with safety. 


Your local E-P Man is supported by Elwell-Parker’s 


Dial the Eb Man Today! 


on Your Planning Board... 
as Transportation Advisor 


vast experience covering nearly 40 years. Elwell-Parker 
Power Industrial Trucks and Cranes by the thousands 
have effected huge savings for companies large and 
small. All of the experience gained is available through 
your Elwell-Parker Field Engineer. 


Appoint this man your Transportation Advisor. Take 
him into your confidence as you make vital decisions 
for your future. He is as close to you as your telephone. 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4110 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Chicago Consolidated Freight Terminal 
Planned for Planes, Trucks and Barges 


A $2,000,000 consolidated freight 
terminal in Chicago to serve trucks, 
freight forwarders, barges and air 
carriers is under consideration for 
both wartime and postwar operation, 
according to an announcement by the 
army’s Sixth Transportation Zone. 


The proposed terminal would be 
built on 125 d@res of vacant land 
southwest of the loop, adjacent to the 
Chicago drainage ganal, at 33d St. 
and Ashland Ave. 

In addition to the terminal, a near- 
by landing field for helicopters and 
other feeder planes is called for in 
the project. These facilities would 
expedite the direct exchange and 
movement of land and water-borne 
freight, Col. Dan A. Hardt, command- 
ing officer of the Sixth Zone Trans- 
portation Corps, said. 

The consolidated terminal plan, 
the first of the kind in Chicago, is 
also being studied by government 
planning agencies and transporta- 
tion lines, it was said. Maps and 
plans have been submitted to the 
Chicago regional planning and_ city 
planning commission, to larger truck- 
ers, to air lines, and to waterway car- 
riers, 

“Need of better interchange of war 
freight in Chicago is a vital neces- 
sity,” Colonel Hardt said, “and many 
transportation agencies, including 
forwarders and carloaders are con- 
vinced that consolidated terminal 
facilities are needed now. Therefore, 
we felt justified in studying this plan 
and in submitting to such agencies as 
are concerned.” 


Several large inter-city trucking 
operators are backing the plan, and 
major air lines have shown an in- 
terest in the terminal, it was said. 
It was suggested in the planning that 
such a terminal should be accessible 
to express highways, near waterways 
and railways, and have at least 
limited airport facilities. 


Port of New Orleans 
Handles 1,639 Ships 


Evidencing the immense scale of 
shipping operations at the great sea- 
port at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
through which pours foreign and 
coastwise freight traffic of the entire 
Mississippi waterway system, 1,639 
vessels with total gross of 7,576,382 
tons passed through the Port of New 
Orleans in 1948, Of these, 823 arrived 
and 816 departed. Of the arrivals, 
560 used the port’s public docks. The 
big increase in number of vessels 
handled reduced operating loss of the 
New Orleans dock board from $297,- 
292 in 1942 to $56,841 in 19438. 


Floating Warehouses 


Thirteen concrete barges recently 
built at San Francisco will be con- 
verted into floating warehouses for 
the Navy at a cost of $13 million dol- 
lars. Conversion consists in adding 
more decks and enlarging crew ac- 
commodation from 10 men to 53 men 
each. (Gidlow). 
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Rope Care Urged 
By Maritime Officials 


An annual saving of 5,800,000 lb. 
of manila fiber through education on 
rope care and use is sought by the 
Maritime Commission, which is dis- 
tributing 250,000 copies of a pam- 
phlet entitled, “Rope is Priceless.” 
Distribution is being made to marine 
industries in an effort to reach all 
seamen and others handling rope in 
their work. The leaflet lists 38 points 
on the proper use and care of rope. 

The annual estimated merchant ship 
requirements in construction and 
maintenance are for 58,000,000 lb. of 
rope. The saving of 5,800,000 lb., as 
anticipated by application of the 38 
rope-saving hints, would equip 580 
new ships, Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission and WSA_ Administrator, 
pointed out. 


Portland Operators 
Study Post-War Plans 


Looking forward to vastly increased 
shipping in Portland harbor, the 
Portland Steamship Operators Assn. 
has appointed a committee to study 
post-war plans and possibilities, ac- 
cording to R. L. Kingsbury recently- 
elected president. The committee con- 
sists of E. Stanley McGrath, district 
manager, Sudden & Christenson; W. 
L. Williams, district manager, Ameri- 


can Mail Line, and E. S. Coates, 
president, Waterfront Employers of 
Portland. (Haskell) 


River Traffic Flow 
Changes at Pittsburgh 


Barge lines in the Pittsburgh, Pa, 
area report tonnages heavier than last 
year with demand somewhat reversed, 
In normal times traffic flow is «bout 
60 per cent downbound, 40 per cent 
upbound. Today, however, traffic 
flow is 65 per cent upbound (reported 
as capacity) against 35 per cent 
downbound. 

Profit margin is narrowed, result- 
ing partly because there is ‘nore 
traffic upriver. Naturally it costs 
more to push tows upriver ag inst 
‘the current. Rates virtually are 
frozen, and taxes have increased. The 
labor situation is reported difficult. 
Crew members are hard to keep, «spe- 
cially unlicensed personnel. Rep. ace- 
ment program is “being worked on” 
to combat high wages and the dsire 


to go ashore. 

In the future as emphasis is pl..ced 
on the Pacific War and tonnages are 
delivered to the Pacific Coast by ‘ail, 
river transportation may be celled 
te supply more of the Gulf ports’ 
trade. River companies have the ad- 
ditional capacity for this and can co- 
operate, it is said. (Leffingwell) 


Wins Third Award 


Anthony Co., Inc., Streator, iil, 
has been -presented a second Arimy- 
Navy “Star” Award, in recognition 
of continued high war production 
achievements. 


Sufficient Lake Tonnage Expected 
To Move 285,000,000 bu. of Grain 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Confidence 
that sufficient tonnage will be avail- 
able on the Great Lakes during the 
1944 season to move 285 million 
bushels of grain has been expressed 
by officials of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. The goal of 285 million 
bushels was set by the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Defense 
Transportation as the amount re- 
quired for domestic needs. 

The goal set for 1944 greatly ex- 
ceeds the quota of 135 million bushels 
of grain certified for transportation 
for 1943. However, War Food Ad- 
ministration officials say the final fig- 
ures will show a total of 190,000,000 
bu. of grain moved to northeast lake 
ports for domestic use during last 
season. 

The return to the Great Lakes late 
last year of 13 vessels, which had 
been brought out of the Lakes for 
ocean service, will provide additional 
tonnage for the movement of grain 
and ore for the 1944 season. Comple- 
tion for the Maritime Commission of 
16 ore carriers up to Nov. 30 last for 
Great Lakes service has also provided 


additional tonnage, officials report. 

Due to insufficient tonnage this last 
season, unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, and to higher grain quotas, the 
ore quotas had to be revised down- 
ward by the War Production Board, 
and as a result, the season’s ore goal 
of 86,500,000 tons fell short as ap- 
proximately 84,500,000 tons were 
moved during the navigation season 
which closed Dec. 9. 

During the forepart of the season 
the Lakes vessels were engaged pri- 
marily in hauling ore and coal, but 
the shortage of grain for feed be- 
came so acute that the Government 
requested additional tonnage be made 
available to move grain in October. 
This state of emergency did not alter 
the original quota, only increased the 
amount to be moved during the emer- 
gency. 

To assist in moving the grain, the 
War Shipping Administration re- 
turned to the Lakes, for transporta- 
tion of grain for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, nine vessels pre- 
viously taken out of the Great Lakes 
and outfitted for ocean service. 
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Holland-American Line 
Plans Resumption 


Holland-American Lines plans to 
resume its Pacific Coast service as 
son as conditions after the war make 
that step practical, Peter van den 
foorn, managing director, has an- 
nounced. 

The company is preparing plans 
for reinstatement on a considerably 
improved scale of fruit carrying ser- 
vice for the Southern California 
dtrus industry between the west 
wast of the United States and Europe 
after the war, Mr. van den Toorn 
liselosed. He pointed out that the 
frst experimental shipment of fruit 
in refrigerated ships from the Pacific 
Goast was made on the Holland- 
American freighter “Eemdyke” from 
los Angeles Harbor on March 3, 
1921. (Herr) 


Pan American Highway 
Terrninals Established 


International Terminals, Inc., new 
affiliate of Transmarine Navigation 
Gorp., Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed terminal agent for the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration for hand- 
ling all cargo for the account of the 
Public Roads Administration in con- 
nection with the final construction 
of the Pan American Highway in 
Central America. Office and terminals 
have been established on the Embar- 
cadero at the Port of Long Beach, 
Cal. (Herr.) 


Shortage of Dock Workers at Los Angeles 


Is Bottleneck in Movement of Supplies 


Many thousands of tons of military 
supplies and equipment consigned to 
the South Pacific war front are stand- 
ing idle at Los Angeles-Long Beach 
harbors because of a lack of long- 
shoremen and warehousemen to hand- 
le the transmission and loading of 
the war cargoes aboard ships, repre- 
sentatives of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration disclosed on March 4 in 
conferences with the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce aimed at 
launching a drive to recruit dock 
workers in sufficient number to put 
the war material in transit. 

So acute is the shortage of dock- 
side workers that the Citizens Man- 
power Committee of Los Angeles 
County, upon suggestion of the WSA, 
has broadcast appeals for men to 
serve as longshoremen and warehouse- 
men either on full time or in short 
shifts of two days or nights a week. 

Sixty per cent of the estimated 
20,000 workers now lacking in Los 
Angeles County are needed in the 
harbor area, according to Thomas C. 
Campbell, WMC area director. 

Campbell declared recruitment of 
workers to meet the demand is ex- 
ceedingly difficult because of the 


shortage of housing facilities in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach harbor areas 
and thé inadequacy of transportation 
facilities. He pointed out that the ad- 
ditional workers, or at least most of 


them, will have to be brought in from 
other areas. 

Relief for the manpower shortage 
must be worked out immediately, 
Campbell stressed, because as the war 
in the Pacific intensifies, port facil- 
ities at Los Angeles and Long Beach 
harbors will be used on an increasing 
scale, with the manpower urgency 
growing proportionately, (Herr) 


New Engines Give 
More Cargo Space 


Because it may lead to greater 
speed and more cargo space for 
American ships, marine _ interests 
are watching with unusual interest 
the use by the United Fruit Co. of 
multiple GM Diesel engines in the 
repowering of the “La Playa,” one 
of its ships in the Central American 
service. 

The “La Playa” is said to be the 
only American cargo ship now using 
multiple Diesel engines for main pro- 
pulsion and auxiliary refrigerating 


power. 

The “La Playa” is 336 ft. long, and 
has a beam of 48 ft. She was re- 
powered with a battery of five 12- 
cylinder 2-cycle GM Diesel engines, 
which gave her an increased speed 
of 1% knots, thus permitting more 
trips per year, plus an added 27,000 
cu. ft. of cargo space. 


TRAVELS ANY WHERE 
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Avenue South 
Seattle 4, Washington 


2700 Santa Fe Avenue — Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


SAVE 


| WAREHOUSE FLOORS 


WITH 


PNEUMATIC TIRE 


HYSTER 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Maintenance cost on factory and ware- 
house floors is sharply reduced by using 
lift trucks with pneumatic tires instead of 
solids. All models of HYSTER Lift Trucks 
are now equipped with modern pneu- 
matic tires. And all are gasoline pow- 
ered, 
15,000 Ib. capacities. 


Built in 2000, 4000, 7500 and 


WILLAMETTE 
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Motor Cargo... 


Program to Keep Vital Trucks Going, 
With Parts and Replacements, Studied 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion outlined a nationwide program to 
keep ‘essential truck transportation 
operating, despite a mounting short- 
age of vehicles, through systematized 
and economical replacement of major 
worn-out parts and component units 
of parts. 

In preparation for the program, the 
ODT said, the War Production Board 
has scheduled for manufacture this 
year at least 18,000 transmissions, and 
7,000 rear axle assemblies, and has 
promised the transportation agency 
138,000 engines, which, with proper 
use, are expected to “keep vehicles on 
the road more days during the year 
and minimize deterioration of the na- 
tion’s truck transportation equip- 
ment.” 

Meetings of ODT officials and their 
advisory committees of truck dealers 
and manufacturers, garage owners, 
truck and bus operators and engine 
rebuilders in regionan] and district 
= of the agency across the coun- 

ry. 

Fleet owners with 25 or more vehi- 
cles who maintain their own trucks 
and buses and are themselves equipped 
to overhaul large units will be author- 
ized to purchase one rebuilt spare unit 
ee lot of 25 vehicles, the ODT 
said. 


Truck Earnings in Cal. 
Lead Other Transport 


Gross earnings of intrastate high- 
way carriers represent approximately 
two-thirds of the total earnings of all 
types of intrastate transportation in 
California, according to Justus F. 
Craemer of the California Railroad 
Commission, who assembled data for 
a survey of the gross-income aspect of 
the transportation industry. 

Commissioner Craemer revealed 
that all carriers in California in 1943 
had total gross earnings of $249,500,- 
000 for intrastate business. The bulk 
of the total, or $165,000,000, was ac- 
counted for by highway carriers. 

The figures on earnings in 1943 for 
other types of carriers were cited by 
Mr. Craemer as follows: steam rail, 
$71,000,000; express, $7,000,000; elec- 
pe rail, $3,500,000; water, $3,000,- 


Mr. Craemer disclosed that on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year there was a total 
of 12,507 truck permits in operation 
in the state, held by 8,787 operators. 
The permits included 7,409 radial 
highway common carriers, 2.096 high- 
way common carriers and 3,002 city 
carriers. (Herr) 
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Post-War Tires 


Post-war tires will be cheaper and better 
than pre-Pearl Harbor tires, largely as a 
result of the national synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, James J. Newman, vice-president, B. 
F. Goodrich Co., predicted last month. 

“Continuous research and the accumu- 
lated manufacturing experience of the rub- 
ber industry are steadily raising the quality 
of tires and tubes made from synthetic rub- 
ber, and lowering costs,"" Mr. Newman said. 
He indicated, however, that the rubber in- 
dustry has no thought of abandoning natural 
rubber as its primary source of supply. 

The rubber industry, he said, advocates 
continued production of synthetic rubber on 
a reduced scale after the war to “insure 
against another rubber emergency, to en- 
able research to be continued, and to keep 
down the cost of natural rubber. The cost 
of synthetic rubber will always serve as a 
ceiling over the price of natural rubber, and 
this will mean a saving of many millions of 
dollars to American tire users." He re- 
marked that the price of natural rubber be- 
fore the war was around 20c. a |b. whereas 
synthetic rubber has been produced in some 
instances for as low as |5c. 


Rate Increase 


The California Railroad Commis- 
sion has granted an 8 per cent rate 
increase to six California truck line 
operators, including Pacific Freight 


Lines, Southern California Freight 
Line, Valley Motor Lines, Valley Mo. 
tor Express, PFL Express, and South- 
ern California Freight Forwarders, 
The decision was made effective } arch 
6 and gave the carriers 90 days in 
which to file tariffs on a 10-day notice 


basis. The carriers had petit oned 
for an increase of 12 per cent. (J‘err) 


Uniform Account. System 
Being Studied on Coast 


The California Railroad Con mis- 
sion, upon its own motion, has _niti- 
ated an investigation into the prop “iety 
and advisability of prescribing a uni- 
form system of accounts for all types 
of motor carriers. Hearings on the 
matter, which has been dockete: as 
Case 4713, have been set to begin 
May 24 in San Francisco, to be fol- 
lowed by subsequent hearings in Los 
Angeles. 

Repercussions to the CRC proposal 
have already been heard from vari- 
ous sections of the trucking industry 
as well as from, shipper-groups. The 
aspect of the matter which is re- 
garded as of highest significance to 
the trucking industry is the CKC’s 
suggestion for uniform accounting 
systems for all types of truckers, in- 
cluding contract carriers. 

While common carriers have been 
obliged to keep detailed records under 
CRC supervision, contract carriers 
have been under no such compulsion. 
The objections of contract carriers 
and many shippers to the proposal! is 
based on the contention that it would 
impose added expense and bookkeep- 
ing on contract carriers and result, 
eventually in hicher costs and _ in- 
creased rates. (Herr) 


Trucks Move 98% of U. S. Farm Products 


Despite Declining Number of Vehicles 


Motor trucks moved 98 per cent of 
last. year’s huge farm crop at some 
state of the journey from farm to 
market despite the fact that there 
were fewer vehicles available for farm 
transportation in 1943 than in the 
preceding year, a report of the Office 
of Defense Transporation states. 

Farm products were moved to mar- 
kets or rail junctions, and farm sup- 
plies from urban to rural areas, by 
about 1.600,000 trucks, the bulk of 
which were farmer-owned. The rest 
were “for hire” trucks engaged wholly 
or primarily in hauling farm prod- 
ucts. 

The increasing age of farm trucks 
and shortages of replacement parts 
and manpower for renair and upkeep 
contributed to the decline in available 


motor trucks for handling the crop 
last year, the ODT said. Another fac- 
tor reported was the drifting away 
from farm transport by the “for hire” 
rroup of carriers to more remunera- 
tive fields. 

The fact that trucks were able to 
transport the 1943 farm crop, which 
was far in excess of normal peace-time 
production, was due largely to the 
cooveration of farmers and truck op- 
erators with the ODT’s conservation 
program, officials said. This was ac- 
complished, they explained, through 
county farm and industry transporta- 
tion committees. assisted bv Federal 
and State agencies and national and 
local farm orgnizations with 86.000 
representatives in 3,022 countics 
throughout the country. 
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Wisconsin Truckers Fight 
Decision Favoring R.R. 


Organized truckers probably will 
appeal the recent public service com- 
mission decision authorizing the Green 
Bay and Western railway to institute 
supplementary truck service in cen- 
tal Wisconsin communities. 

Glenn Stephens, counsel for the 
Wisconsin Motor Carriers Assn., said 
that he would recommend an appeal 
of the commission’s decision to his 
clients. 

Che carriers association fought the 
ra lway’s application at two oral hear- 
ins and filed briefs against the ex- 
te::sions of the rail carriers operating 
authority. 

During the hearings Stephens and 
otier spokesmen for the Wisconsin 
motor carrier industry repeatedly 
werned that if the commission per- 
m tted railroads to enter the trucking 
field, it would ruin the motor carriers. 
They said the case would set a prece- 
dent. (W.T.N.B.) 


Joins Distribution Service 


The Blue Line Storage Co., 216 Elm 
Si., Des Moines, Ia., has become a 
m< amber of Distribution Service, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. F. Bristow is presi- 
dent of the Des Moines firm which 
was established in 1883. Roy Adams 
is vice president, and Frank Burns is 
secretary-treasurer, manager and op- 
erating executive. 


SAE Announces 10 National Meetings 
For 44 To Aid Mass War Production 


Ten national meetings, each directly 
related to pertinent phases of SAE 
war engineering programs, have deen 
announced by the Society of Auto- 
motive engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York City. 

Purpose of the meetings is describ- 
ed by John A. C. Warner, SAE 
general manager, as “mass dissem- 
ination of technical data essential to 
mass-production of war materiel.” 
The meetings will be held chiefly in 
war production centers to accomodate 
engineers engaged in war work. The 
schedule follows: 

April 5-7, SAE National Aero- 
nautic Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 

May 17-18, SAE National Diesel- 
Fuels & Lubricants Meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

June 5-7, SAE National War Ma- 
teriel Meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. 

June 28-29, SAE National Trans- 
portation & Maintenance Meeting, 
The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 

Aug. 24-25, SAE National West 
Coast Transportation & Maintenance 
Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 

Sept. 13-15, SAE National Tractor 
Meeting. Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 5-7, SAE National Aircraft 


Engineering & Production Meeting, 
Engineering Display, Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles. 

Nov. 9-10 SAE National Fuels & 
Lubricants Meeting, Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa. 

Dec. 4-6, SAE National Air Cargo 
Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

The Society’s annual meeting has 
been scheduled for Jan. 8-12, 1945, in 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

SAE Sections in meeting cities will 
cooperate in developing the various 
programs. In the case of the meeting 
at Portland, Ore., the Northern Cal- 
ifornia, Northwest, Oregon, and 
Southern California SAE Sections 
will be ‘sponsors. The National Air 
Cargo Meeting will be operated by 
the SAE Chicago Section on behalf 
of the SAE Air Transport Engineer- 
ing and SAE Aircraft Engineering 
Activities. 


New Packing Firm 


American Export Packing Co., 
Cleveland, was recently chartered by 
the Ohio Secretary of State’s office 
with authority to issue 250 shares of 
no par value common stock, incorpo- 
rators being W. J. Quallich, Kate 
Granstedt, and E, A. Roob. (Kline) 
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Tobacco Trucking in Dixie 


Present problems of typical small trucker emphasize ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of small business man in overcoming difficulties 
and improvising ways and means of overcoming new obstacles. 


By JANE TYSON HALL 


° 


NE of the most important com- 
modities handled by North Caro- 
lina truckers 1s tobacco, the State’s 
most valuable crop. 
Though it is the lifeblood of Tar 


_Heel commerce, tobacco is a delicate 


article. It is hard to grow, and it is 
hard to handle after it is grown. It 
is so highly perishable that immedi- 
ately aitter sale on the warehouse 
floors in the tall it must be packed 
into hogsheads and trucked to the pur- 
chaser’s redrying and _ processing 
plants. Speed is the keynote in hand- 
ling tobacco once it is put on the floor 
for sale. 

Most of the tobacco trucking is done 
by three or four big companies such 
as the Transport Corp. of Virginia, 
Vance Trucking Co., Henderson, N. C., 
and Burton Motor Lines, Reidsville, 
N. C. These firms make contracts 
with the tobacco companies and then 
sub-contract the hauling among the 
small truckers. Some small firms work 
directly with the tobacco companies, 
but they are few in number. 


Typical Small Trucker 


Typical of the small truckers who 
do sub-contract hauling is F. O. Nunn, 
owner of Nunn’s Transfer Co., Green- 
ville, N. C. Greenville is in the heart 
of North Carolina’s bright leaf to- 
bacco belt, and is the second largest 
tobacco market in the world selling 
this particular type of cigarette leaf. 

Nunn, who has been in the trucking 
business for about six years, does sub- 


The average load is 18,500 Ib., but more 
tightly packed hogsheads sometimes weigh 
23,500 Ib: 
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contract hauling for the Transport 
Corp. of Virgmia. With his tour 
trucks, he hauls the valuable bright 
teat bought by Liggett-Myers’ and 
Reynolds’ buyers in the wreenville 
market to the Liggett-Myers’ plant in 
Durham, N. C., and the Reynolds’ 
plant at Winston-Salem, N. C. Occa- 
sionally, he picks up the purchases of 
these companies in other eastern 
North Carolina towns such as Smith- 
field, Williamston, and Kinston. 


Average Load 18,500 Ib. 


The average tobacco ‘load carried 
by Nunn’s trucks is 18,500 lb., but the 
loads have weighed as much as 23,564 
lb. According to Nunn, tobacco des- 
tined for the Reynolds’ plant is packed 
tighter in the hogsheads and there- 
fore weighs heavier per load, than the 
more loosely packed tobacco destined 
for the Liggett-Myers’ plant. As soon 
as the leaf reaches the plants it is 
processed, packed into hogsheads and 
put in storage for a two-year aging 
period. 

As a rule Nunn doesn’t haul to- 
bacco to the storage plants. That is 
done by the tobacco companies’ trucks 
after the tobacco reaches the plant. 
Last year, however, he did haul some 
tobacco for the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
from Greenville to its storage plants 
at Norfolk, Va. . 


Returns Empty 


But tobacco hauling isn’t without 
its irritations. A thorn in the flesh of 
tobacco haulers is the fact that often- 
times they truck material to a market 
and are forced to return with empty 
trucks. All the haulers hate this, but, 
apparently, there doesn’t seem to be 
much they can do about it. 

Usually, when Nunn trucks tobacco 
to Liggett’s Durham plant or Reyn- 
olds’ Winston-Salem plant, he brings 
back a truckload of hogshead material 
for use in packing tobacco bought in 
Greenville. However, the Greenville 
offices are responsible for, supplying 
hogshead material to Tarboro, Wil- 
liamston, Robersonville, Kinston, 
Goldsboro, Ahoskie, and Smithfield, 
and in only three of these towns— 
Kinston, Williamston, and Smithfield 
—is he able to pick up a load of to- 
bacco. The other towns lack the 
special loading equipment necessary 
for loading hogsheads onto the trucks. 
Thus, when Nunn trucks hogshead 
material to these towns he has to re- 
turn to Greenville before he can pick 
up a load. 


Difficulty of getting trailer tires is getting 
to be the principal ‘headache’ of tobacco 
truckers. 


Profitable Hauling 


Tobacco hauling is profitable. Prof- 
its last year were just about what 
they were in peacetime, according ‘to 
reports. 

Not long ago Nunn got a franchise 
from the State Utilities Commissicn 
permitting him to haul tobacco and 
tobacco commodities to and from any 
point within the State. This franchise 
is an addition to Virginia franchises 
which he already had. Now he’s 
champing at the bit, waiting for the 
next season. He’s going to try to get 
direct contracts with some of the to- 
bacco companies, and already has the 
promise of a contract from a local in- 
dependent company. I'll feel a whole 
lot better when I can start hauling 
for myself,” he said with a grin. 

Though tobacco trucking is a large 
part of Nunn’s business, it isn’t ail 
of it by any means. As a matter of 
fact, Nunn hauls all the sugar used 
in Eastern North Carolina. He also 
trucks feed for FCX stores (Farmers 
Cooperative Exchange) from the co- 
op’s mills at Statesville, N. C. and 
Norfolk, Va., to all points throughout 
eastern North Carolina. Another 
profitable account is the trucking of 
fertilizer for the Standard Fertilizer 
Co., Williamston. And a profitable 
“duration” contract that probably will 
continue after the war is the hauling 
of biscuits and crackers for National 
Biscuit Co. from their Greenville 
plant to New River, the largest Mar- 
ine base in the country. 


Bos and Tires 


Until last fall, Nunn didn’t worry 
about tires and gas, as he had plenty 
of both. But, at last, the war situa- 
tion has caught up with him and he 
had a dickens of’a time getting some 
trailer truck tires. He expects the gas 
and tire problem to be pretty tough 
from now on, but he thinks he’ll man- 
age some way or other. 

And he will. A slight fellow with 
twinkling brown eyes, he is .a hard 
worker, a shrewd business man, and 
a typical American. 
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ON. EVERY U. S. 
HIGHWAY 


For Fast-moving America... 


Highway Trailers are helping win this country’s 
big transportation battle. 


You see them everywhere—on highway and by- 
way—lined up in freight yards—at warehouses, 
docks and terminals—or on the “go” piling up 
ton-miles in faithful service to the people, to 
business, to industry, to a nation at war. 
Always the quality standard—Highway Trailers, 
despite material and man-power shortages, are 
as good today as they ever were. And they will 
be still better tomorrow. 


HIGHWAY 


AMERICA’S QUALITY 


TRAILERS 


For, out of this punishing wartime experience, 
our engineers and craftsmen are discovering 
new ways in which to make Highway Trailers 
even tougher and finer. More than ever, High- 
way “Freightmasters” and “Clippers” will be 
“The Trailers that lead”. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY, EDGERTON, WIS. 
Truck Trailers and Bodies ® Earth Boring Machines ® Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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Axle and kin 


Double ball rac 


Wheels of cost stock, 


Capacity 4000 


SERVICE 


DI. CASTERS, TRUCKS AND SPECIALLY 
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@® Keep production rolling at top speed with 
less maintenance, by standardizing on Service 
ForgeWeld “Bruisers” for your heavy weight loads. 
These unbreakable, super-strength casters are de- 
signed especially for heavy-duty industrial use. 
They'll bear up under constant pounding that “kills” 
ordinary casters. Replace with “Bruisers’’—and 
you'll replace fewer! 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK DIVISION 
OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
505 N. Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Michigan 


Eostern Factory: 434 Somerville Ave., Somerville (Boston) Mass. 
Toronto, Canada: United Steel Corporation, Ltd., SC&T Co. Division 


DESIGNED LIFTING AND HAULING UNITS 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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The Economy of Traffic Management 


No. 3—How Cooperation Between the Purchasing and Traffic 
Departments Can Improve the Efficiency of Each 


Joint action by these two departments not only can effect substan- 

tial savings in time, money and trouble on inbound and outbound 

shipments, but it can be a means of bringing about better coordina- 

tion among other departments and smoother efficiency throughout 
: an entire organization. 


f jn purchasing and traffic depart- 
ments occupy entirely different 
places in the business structure yet 
their interests are interlocked. From 
the broad, general viewpoint, the pur- 
chasing of materials requires an un- 
derstanding of markets and the qual- 
ity of goods, whereas traffic control 
embraces a knowledge of transporta- 
tion agencies and freight rate struc- 
tures, Therefore, it is highly improb- 
able that a purchasing agent can be 
a success in his own sphere of en- 
deavor and also properly direct traffic 
work, nor can a traffic manager con- 
trol purchasing and traffic at one and 
the same time. However, each work- 
ing in his own field and cooperating 
with the other may produce substan- 
tial economies in many ways. 


The 3°, Transportation Tax 


As one small illustration of a large 
subject, to show how the purchasing 
department saves time by obtaining 
assistance from a traffic department, 
we refer to the current 3 per cent tax 
on transportation charges. Many sell- 
ers have adjusted their terms of sale 
thereby creating intricate problems 
for the purchasing department. This 
department has found valuable help 
from a traffic department because of 
the latter’s close study of the rami- 
fications of the transportation tax. 

As an example of the manifold 
knotty questions generated by the 
transportation tax: while the basic 
rule is that the tax is borne by the 
one who pays the _ transportation 
charge, here are instances where 
through a change in sales terms, the 
buyer has been forced to assume the 
tax even though the freight charge 
formerly (prior to the tax being 
levied) had been included in the sell- 
er’s price. 


Three Major Helps 


There are three major ways in 
which a traffic department can pro- 
vide continual assistance to the pur- 
chasing department: (1) By furnish- 
ing the purchasing department with 
analysis of freight rates to indicate 
the most advantageous purchasing 
points. (2) By working with the pur- 
chasing department before placing or- 
ders with suppliers until materials 
have been received at the plant. (3) 
By controlling the movement of in- 
bound materials through expediting. 


The traffic details that are unknown 
to it are what create the purchasing 
department’s need for help and a 
traffic department must be ready at 
all times to furnish such details. 
Among other things this means it has 
to maintain and keep up-to-date an 
extensive file of tariffs of railroad, 
rail express, air express, and highway 
carriers, and, in normal times, tariffs 
of carriers by water, not only to 
check rates on inbound freight bills 
and to quote rates, but also to pro- 
vide for research and comparison of 
competitive rates and services. Inci- 
dentally, it is evident that in the near 
future a traffic department will have 
to include in its file the tariffs of car- 
riers of non-express freight by air. 


Analysis of Rates 


An analysis of competitive rates by 
a traffic department will include 
studies aimed at achieving rate ad- 
justments beneficial to the purchasing 
department. Where the purchasing de- 
partment proposes to change from one 
source of supply to another it should 
inform the traffic department in ad- 
vance in order to guard against freight 
rate inequalities. This is advisable 
whether or not the purchase price in- 
cludes freight charges, because the 
purchaser always pays the amount of 
transportation whether this is_ in- 
cluded in a contract price or paid di- 
rectly by him to the transportation 
company. 


Joint Action Pays 


If the purchasing department is to 
receive the greatest assistance from 
a traffic department it should keep 
that department informed of the 
placement of all purchase orders, and 
the expected forwarding date of the 
goods by the seller. In turn a traffic 
department should notify the purchas- 
ing department of any proposed 
freight rate reduction or increase 
which may be in the offing, thus mak- 
ing it possible to delay or advance 
the date of shipment in order to bene- 
fit by the information. Joint action by 
the two departments may often effect 
savings where it is feasible to increase 
the total weight of goods ordered and 
thereby obtain a carload rate instead 
of paying the higher cost of a less- 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


This is the third of six articles by Mr. 
Elwell, D and W's traffic consultant and 
president of Elwell, Philips & Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. Elwell is singularly well qualified to 
di the y of traffic management 
in relation to other functions of manufac- 
turing and marketing because of his special 
training and long practical experience as a 
traffic manager, transportation expert and 
marketing counsellor. 

As president of Elwell, Philips & Co., Inc., 
he is traffic ger for a ber of man- 
ufacturers, and other shippers, with plants 
situated in various sections of the United 
States. He was formerly traffic director of 
the Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce, re- 
signing from that post in 1928 to give full 
time to his present activities. 

Mr. Elwell is a practitioner before the ICC 
and the U. S. Maritime Commission, and is 
a member of the Assn. of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners. 

In addition, he is a member of the Mfrs.’ 
Assn. of New Jersey, the Traffic Club of 
Newark, N. J., the Rotary Club of Elizabeth, 
the Elizabeth Chamber of C ce of 
which he is chairman of the Traffic Com- 
mittee, and the Industrial Traffic Committee 
of the New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce of which he is vice-chairman. 

Among non-traffic organizations he is 
a member of the New Jersey Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the New 
Jersey Society of the Founders and Patriots 
of America, of which he is a governor, and 
the New England Genealogical Historical 
Society. 
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carload shipment. In this connection 
what has been stated concerning ship- 
ments by railroad also applies to ship- 
ments by highway carriers. 

After the preliminary consultation 
with a traffic department, and when 
the purchasing department is about 
to place an order, it should first ob- 
tain from the former the route and 
correct classification description to be 
used in the bill of lading and such 
data should be included in the pur- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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MERICAN goods, from hosiery to 
airplane engines, have been go- 
ing to all parts of the world by 

air in an increasing volume as part of 
our lend-lease operations. A recent 
study of United States exports by air, 
including lend-lease exports,:for the 
month of July, 1943, shows this to be 
a fact. While withholding exact data 
as to value or volume of trade because 
of wartime security regulation, this 
study indicates, through the use of 
percentages, the general nature and 
destinations of air exports. 

Domestic Exports by Air. During 
the month of July, 1948, domestic ex- 
ports by air from.the United States in 
the textiles, machinery and vehicles, 
chemicals, and miscellaneous com- 
modity groups represented 88 per cent 
of the total value and 73 per cent of 
the total volume of air exports. The 
largest group, machinery and vehicles, 
represented 29 per cent of the value 
and 36 per cent of the volume of all 
air exports. Next in value were the 
miscellaneous group, representing 24 
per cent of the total, and the textiles 
group, representing 20 per cent of the 
total. In volume of shipments, each 
of these groups represented 12 per 
cent of the total. However, the non- 


_ metallic minerals group exceeded these 


two in the volume of exports with, 18 
per cent of air shipments. 

Destination of Air Exports. As to 
the destination of our air exports, 
while the largest value, 44 per cent of 
the total went to North America, the 
South American continent received 38 
per cent of the value. Shipments to 
Africa, comprising 8 per cent of the 
total, were the third largest in value. 
Within the North American continent, 
Mexico was first with 28 per cent of 
the value of continental air exports, 
and 41 per cent of the total volume. 
Cuba was next both in value and 
volume receiving 23 per cent and 34 
per cent, respectively, of the total 
North American shipments. 

In South America, Colombia re- 
céived 43 per cent of the value of air 
exports to that continent as against 


_ the second largest country, Brazil, 


which received 19 per cent of the total 
value. As to volume, the countries 
are reversed in position Brazil re- 
ceived 43 per cent of the total South 
American shipments while Colombia 
was second with 35 per cent of the 
total volume. To two of the conti- 
nents of the Eastern hemisphere, ship- 
ments by air were almost entirely to 
single countries. India and depend- 
encies received 96 per cent of the 
value and 88 per cent of the volume of 
total Asiatic shipments; Egypt re- 
ceived 81 per cent of the value and 80 
per cent of the volume of African 
shipments. 

An analysis of the type of air ship- 
ments to various selected countries 
showed that for Egypt 91 per cent of 
the value of total air exports to that 
eountry were in the machinery and 
vehicles and chemicals commodity 
groups; for Colombia 53 per cent of 
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the value total was represented by 
textiles; for Brazil 46 per cent of the 
value was represented by machinery 
and vehicles and 31 per cent for the 
miscellaneous. classification group; 
and for Mexico, 41 per cent of the 


total value was included in the mis- 


cellaneous group and 24 per cent in 
the inedible animal and animal prod- 
ucts group. 

Growth of Air Imports. At the 
same time that this export air cargo 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Editor 


HILE exact data on air cargo exports 

may not be published because of war- 
time security regulations, more and more 
American goods are going to all parts of 
the world by air in increasing volume. 


At the same time, a relatively large im- 
port trade in highly critical materials is 
being built up. This movement of imported 
materials by air for '43 totalled about 41,- 
000,000 Ib., valued at $116,209,000, or 5.83 
per cent of the total value of ocean cargo 
during the same period. The average unit 
shipped by air was valued at $2.85 per Ib., 
or 81 times the average unit value of 3!/gc. 
per |b. for ship cargo. In terms of volume, 
the total shipments of 41,000,000 Ib. repre- 
sented .072 per cent of the total 25,150,000 
long-ton, water-borne volume. 


In other words, for each long ton shipped 
on the seas to the U. S., 1.67 lb. of materials 
were moved by air, which is considerably 
above estimates, made early in ‘43 that air 
cargo would run pound for ton compared 
with ship cargo. 


Air cargo surveys made among exporters 
indicate they do not realize the future pos- 
sibilities of air transportation. Many of them 
are so ground-bound in their thinking that 
they can't r ize ch that are going 
on right before their eyes. 


It is up to the air transportation industry 
to show American exporters how savings may 
be achieved in reducing tare weight of ship- 
ments; in more direct and controlled distri- 
bution in foreign markets; in more advan- 
tageous sales and credit terms which the 
time factor will make possible. No post-war 
exporter can afford to ignore this new means 
of reaching previously inaccessible markets. 


Exporters Look Air Cargo 


traffic has been developing a relatively 
large import traded in highly critica] 
materials has also been built up. This 
movement of imported materials by 
air for 1943 amounted roughly to 41,- 
000,000 Ib., valued at $116,209,000 or 
5.83 per cent of the total value of 
ocean cargo during the same period. 
The average unit shipped by air was 
valued at $2.85 per lIb., or 81 times ‘he 
average unit value of 3%c. per lb. for 
ship cargo. In terms of volume, the 
total shipments of 41,000,000 lb. repre- 
sented .072 per cent of the total °5,- 
150,000 long-ton, water-borne volurie. 
In other words, for each long ion 
shipped on the seas to the United 
States, 1.67 lb. of materials were 
moved by air. This is consideratly 
above estimates made earlier in 1943 
that air cargo would run pound for 
ton compared with ship cargo. 

To roll all the figures on import air 


- movements into one sentence, it might 


be said that during 1943 a unit of air 
cargo was 1381 times smaller, 81 times 
as valuable, about 20 times as safe 
and moved more than six times as 
fast as cargo on ocean vessels. Ma- 
terials such as mica, quartz crystals, 
industrial diamonds, tantalite, beryl, 
rare drugs, and similarly needed proi- 
ucts have come to us safely and with 
remarkable speed by air cargo. 

Many of these strategic raw ma- 
terials moving by air of which tanta- 
lite is an example, are so rare that we 
can ill afford to have even the smallest 
shipment sunk on the high seas. The 
safe arrival of shipments of raw ma- 
terials by air has kept many American 
war factories, especially electronics 
and aircraft, operating that might 
have had to close down if air transport 
had not been available. 

But just because the war has de- 
veloped an air cargo import and ex- 
port business is no reason to expect 
that the airlines with international 
routes (and from all indications there 
will be more of them after the war) 
will not have a real selling job to do 
among our exporters. The ‘sooner 
they get about it the more certain 
they can be that the services they will 
be able to offer when the war is over 
will receive shipper acceptance. 

Survey of Exporters. That ex- 
porters generally have but a hazy 
notion of what air cargo transporta- 
tion can mean to them was indicated 
recently when the foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau of the National 
Assn. of Credit men surveyed their 
members on what they thought about 
air cargo and its possible use after 
the close of hostilities. 

This survey revealed that exporters 
as a whole had no very clear know)- 
edge of what products might go by 
air transportation as out of 215 ex- 
porting organizations, only 34 per cent 
thought their products lent themselves 
to shipment by air. Sixty-six per cent 
of these exporters indicated that their 
products did not lend themselves to 
anything but ocean transportation. 
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AIR MAIL AND LETTER MAIL DISPATCHED BY SEA 
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Civil Aeronautics Board, Economic Bureau, Research and Analysis Division. 


Not included in these calculations 
were 12 respondents who indicated a 
possibility that their products “might” 
be shipped by air; 23 who reported 
that “some of their products” might 
lend themselves to such shipments; 
five who indicated that small quanti- 
ties might be shipped in this manner; 
and three who might use air transpor- 
tation in “emergency cases only.” 

Airlines Still Have Big Selling Job. 
Reasons given by respondents for not 
conceiving of air transportation for 
their products usually rested on 
weight characteristics although sev- 
eral mentioned the present high cost 
of air transportation. There is a real 
selling job here for the airlines, par- 
ticularly those offering international 
services. Prospective users should be 
told of the many products already go- 
ing by air and that present rates are 
no criterion for the future. 

The San Antonio Survey. In con- 
nection with the possible use of air 
cargo services by exporters it. is inter- 
esting to note the results of a survey 
conducted in San Antonio, Texas, 
about the same time as was the mail 
questionnaire by the National Assn. 
of Credit men. It was found that 43 
concerns in San Antonio were regular 
users of international air express to 
Pan-American countries through the 
Brownsville gateway. These concerns 
included grain dealers, specialty shoe 
and clothing shops, furniture stores, 
publishers, department stores, auto- 
mobile distributors, jewelers, indus- 
trial _ distributors, farm machinery 
suppliers, optical manufacturers. 
wholesale and retail druggists, and 
photographic suppliers. If 43 con- 
cerns in so many varied lines, could be 
located in San Antonio, by a survey 
which was by no means exhaustive, 
there is no telling how many might be 
uncovered by a careful market survey 
in larger trading centers. 

_Air Cargo and Credit Terms. The 
alr transportation industry has always 
felt that one advantage of the speed 
they would be able to offer exporters 
would result in a lessening of the 
period for which credit must now be 
extended. The delay incurred, when 
goods are shipped by water, between 


the date of shipment by the exporter 
and the time the goods are received 
by the importer has always been one 
of the chief reasons for lengthened 
credit terms as compared to domestic 
practice. There is often a consider- 
able period of time, running into 
months in some markets, during 
which, in the case of cash payment, 
the importer is without funds or 
goods. If credit is granted for a 
sufficient length of time as just to 
enable the importer to obtain the 
goods before making payment, it is 
apparent that the exporter is the 
party who bears the financial burden 
of the import transaction. The slug- 
gishness of importers’ stock turnover 
or other local conditions may often 
cause the goods to remain in the hands 
of the buyer for a considerable addi- 
tional period of time, during which his 
funds may also be tied up. This con- 
dition is of less significance in domes- 
tic trade where, in a few weeks at 


TWO TONS OF MACHINERY GO BY AIR. 


most, shipments may be made all over 
the country; but in foreign trade it 
presents an important problem. 

It may require two or three months 
after shipment before the importer 
in the interior of Brazil, for example, 
receives his merchandise by land and 


water transportation. Distance and 
time compel many such importers to 
place orders for goods a considerable 
time before the selling season opens 
and to place these orders for sub- 
stantial quantities, sufficient to last a 
good part of the entire season. In 
such cases a severe loss would be suf- 
fered in the event of any delay in re- 
ceiving goods in time for the opening 
of the season for which they were 
ordered. Any delay occasioned in re- 
ceiving repeat shipments subsequently 
ordered for the same season would 
likewise cause a loss. 

Exporter Bears the Burden. Even 
though payment be arranged on the 
basis of sight drafts payable on ar- 
rival of goods, the exporter is bear- 
ing a financial burden for a consider- 
able period, and because of the lack 
of liquid capital and business organi- 
zation in some foreign markets, it is 
often difficult for the importer to as- 
sume his share of the credit responsi- 
bility. The exporter, therefore, has 
always found it necessary to be more 
liberal than he would be with a do- 
mestic customer if he hopes to build 
and maintain his foreign business. 

Air transportation will, however, 
cut foreign shipping time to a mere 
fraction of what it is now. It will be 
possible to ship to North Africa in the 
same length of time it would take 
goods to move from New York to San 
Francisco by rail; to Moscow in the 
same time that it would take to go 
from New York to New Orleans by 
rail; and to Europe in the same time 
it would take a railroad shipment to 
move from New York to Miami. This 
will mean that, in cash transactions, 
the importer will be a much shorter 
time without either goods or cash than 
he ever has been in the past and that 
when credit is granted by an exporter 
the period will need to include but a 


In urgent need of rotary shears with which to 


carry on a vital phase of war production, the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. appealed to the Army 

Air Force for aid. The AAF was quick to cooperate. Two Quickwork-Whiting rotary shears, 

each weighing 2000 |b., were picked up at the Whiting Corp. plant in Harvey, Ill., loaded 

into an Army plane, and flown overnight to Burbank. Within 24 hours of their completion, 
the shears were in operation in the Lockheed plant. 
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TABLE | 


United States Mail Dispatched by Air in International Trade 
By Area of Destination for a Composite Year 


Per cent of Total 

ss Area of Destination Pounds Dispatched by Sea 
5,087 
Total Latin-American...... 236,141 22.5 
Austr. 071 | 4.4 

Tota! Trans-Pacific... 41,173 4.3 


fraction of the time now allowed for 
the slowness of ocean transportation. 

Do Credit Men Realize Possi- 
bilities? In view of this possibility, 
it is surprising that the survey con- 
ducted by the National Assn. of Credit 
Men revealed but 19 per cent of the 
respondents as believing that air ship- 
ment of their goods would bring about 
a change in their credit terms, while 
81 per cent reported they anticipated 
no change. When asked for an indi- 
cation of the probable changes in 
credit terms they thought possible, 44 
respondents merely stipulated that 
they expected to “shorten” their 
terms, and 28 indicated “possible 
changes” but did not specify what 
might be done. Eleven respondents 
thought they might reduce terms from 
120 days to 30 days, eight from 120 
days to 30 or 60 days and one reported 
that he would reduce from 60 days to 
a sight draft basis. One concern re- 
ported that it would expect to allow 
less liberal terms, and might possibly 
go on a letter of credit basis generally 
in all markets served by air transpor- 
tation. 

Thus but 21 exporters out of 215 
seemed to realize the possibilities of 
saving offered by speedy transporta- 
tion and shortened credit terms. This 
is a further indication of the sales job 
the airlines will have to do. 

Air Cargo May Change Sales 
Terms. In the export trade, credit 
terms are one thing and sales terms 
another. The former relate to the 
length of time a customer will be 
given to pay for his purchases while 
the latter refer to who will pay the 
freight and dictate means of transpor- 


asked if shipment of their products by 
air would bring about any changes in 
sales terms. Eighty-seven per cent 
responded that air transportation 
would bring about any changes, while 
13 per cent reported that they would 
“anticipate change.” The possible 
changes indicated were: 38 would 
change from c.i.f. (cost of goods plus 
marine insurance plus freight) to an 
f.o.b. factory basis; 11 to a c.i.f. basis 
without stating their present practice; 
and one from f.a.s., seaboard (free 
alongside ship at seaboard) to f.o.b. 
factory. Fourteen respondents did not 
commit themselves as to what they 
expected exactly but did say that they 
“would anticipate more advantageous 
arrangements than those now exist- 
ing.” The replies.to this part of the 
survey indicate a tendency to make 
the importer bear the cost of the 
freight as a direct expense and to 
have the responsibility for indicating 
mode of shipment. 

This would indicate a need for air- 
line air cargo sales effort in the for- 
eign countries as well as at home. 
Consignees, particularly in the foreign 
trade, will want to specify the mode 
of shipment in the future even more 
than in the past if they have a choice 
as between sea and air. Heretofore, 
it has not made much difference as 
there was no choice at all. 

Air Cargo and Foreign Distribution. 
More remarkable than any of the evi- 
dence so far presented to show the 
general lack of understanding on the 
part of exporters of what air cargo 
transportation may do to change their 
modes of doing business, were the re- 
plies, or rather the lack of replies, to 
the question as to whether shipment 


about a change in merchandising 
methods. Ninety per cent of the 
respondents indicated that they antici- 
pated no change in their merchandis- 
ing methods, while 10 per cent indi- 
cated they would expect some change. 
Here again, 39 respondents to other 
questions failed to answer this one 
and 31 merely generalized in such 
comments as “possibly,” “certainly,” 
etc. Eight respondents indicated pos- 
sible elimination of distributors; 7 
anticipated a change in their merchan- 
dising methods on some items; while 
5 indicated probable changes because 
of new packaging, the chance to sell in 
smaller lots due to more rapid repeat 
deliveries, and the like. Here is 
another airline selling job to show how 
savings may be achieved in reducing 
tare weight of shipments; in more 
direct and controlled distribution to 
points of effective consumption in 
foreign markets and the like. 

Wider Markets. But the worst is 
yet to come! Only ten per cent of the 
respondents thought that air trans- 
portation would widen their markets! 
Thirty-six of those queried did not 
reply to the question asking about 
possible changes in markets. Twenty- 
eight merely commented as to the pos- 
sibility of such a change with ore 
respondent merely saying: “we hope 
so.” Comparatively few respondents 
replied to the question as to the mar- 
kets that would be affected by better 
and more rapid transportation as of- 
fered by air but those who replied 
indicated new possibilities as follows: 
eight hoped to get into “inaccessible 


parts of Latin America”; five indi-. 


cated “Latin-America generally”; one 
indicated “Latin-America, Asia and 
Africa”; one specified “Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Northern Brazil and interior 
of Columbia.” Eighteen merely com- 
mented: “possibly,” “certainly,” 
“throughout the world,” and the like. 

Ground-Bound and _ Short-Sighted 
Thinking. Where have these ex- 
porters been in the last three years? 
Do the activities of the Air Transport 
Command and the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service mean nothing as _ indi- 
cating future marketing and transpor- 
tation possibilities? Are these ex- 
porters so ground-bound in their 
thinking that they can’t recognize 
changes that are bound to affect them 
profoundly? Don’t they realize that 
no populated area on the earth, no 
market, is now more than 60 hours by 
air from any other place? Is the rate 
question so beclouded that they 
haven’t begun to think of what they 
can do when charges come down to but 


tation. These same exporters were of their products by air would bring (Continued on page 104) 
TABLE 2 
Pounds of Airmail and Letter Mail Dispatched By Sea 
1938-1942 
Central and South America e 
Veer Trans-Atlantic Area and West Indies Trans-Pacific Area Total All Destinations 
r June 30 Sea Air | Total Sea Air Total Sea g Air Total Sea Air Total 
1942 789,469 | 225,910 | 1,015,379 | 1,429,344 2,369,297 | 236,245 | 238,309 | 474,644 | 2,455,058 | 1,404,262 | 3,859,320 
1941 819,817 314,295 | 1,134,112 485, 133 317 1,802,335 495,619 : 600,282 | 2.800.569 736,160 | 3,536,729 
1940 1,889,013 156,769 | 2,045,782 | 1,306,239 235,481 | 1,541,720 536,214 41,173 577,387 | 3.731.466 433,423 | 4,164,889 
2,791,093 7,701 | 2,798,794 209, 765 1,414,602 543,980 25,461 | 569,441 | 4,544,838 237,999 | 4,782,837 
2,794, 1,435 | 2,795,737 | 1,163,758 1,300, 584 546,623 28,625 575,248 | 4,504,683 166,886 4,671,569 
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on International Valuation Charges to and from Mexico! 


Use American Airlines International Air Express Service 
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@ This 20% rate reduction on valuation charges, effective 
March 15, is one more big reason for using American’s Interna- 

THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL tional Air Express Service to or from Mexico City and Monterrey. 
To speed and simplicity, extra economy has now been added. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS For pickup, call Railway Express Agency, Air Express Division. 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W D ond W,.April, 1944-——-57 
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Growth of Air Service Will Affect 


Post-War Ship Policy, Experts Say 


Airplanes will take a 
amount of passenger trade from the 
steamship lines, a Maritime Commis- 
sion official connected with the com- 
mission’s post-war planning commit- 
tee believes, according to an interview 
in the Chicago “Journal of Com- 
merce,” whith quotes him as saying, 

“it will make more cargo than it will 
take away.” 

A few high fréight-rate commodities 
will be shipped by airplanes, and this 
naturally will cut off part of valuable 
shipping revenue, he said. However, 
airplanes are not expected to carry 
heavy or bulk cargo, it was pointed 
out, as the largest airplane now can- 
not carry approximately more than 
20 tons of cargo, while a Liberty ship 
can take’ from 8,000 to 9,000 tons. 

Items meritioned as possible air 
freight after the war are gold bullion, 
silk, perishables, valuables and ma- 
chinery replacement parts. Machinery 
parts especially are expected to be- 
come a big item in air freight.. 

Airplanes undoubtedly will affect 
ship design, a maritime official said, 
with the ships of the future built with 
more and more emphasis on cargo 
space in relation to passenger accom- 
modations. The sveed of ships is not 
expected to be affected much, as in- 
creased speed with large cargoes 
would prove too expensive. It was 
pointed out that it would be of no 
great advantage to try to compete for 
passengers by decreasing travel time, 
as the fastest ships built could not 
compare with air time on the same 
trip. 

The luxury liner is doomed, com- 
mission sources said, adding that the 
Maritime Commission’ has no inten- 
tion of building any after the war. It 
is thought that because of airline com- 
petition for passengers. superliners 
will not prove very profitable in the 
future. 


32 British S.S. Firms 
Hold Airline Rights 


Thirty-two British shipping com- 
panies, with a total capital of £75,- 
000,000, have to date acquired power 
to operate air lines, according to a 
special report published bv the New 
York “Herald-Tribune.” They range 
from the £10.000,000 Cunard White 
Star Co., leading ocean liner owner, 
to Stanhope Steamship Co., with a 
capital of £60,000, owning a fleet of 
tramps, the report states. 

“It is not likely,” according to the 
report, “that all. these companies will 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Fertilized Fish Eggs 
From Great Lakes 
Flown to Peru 


In one of. the most unusual shipments in 
the history of air navigation, half a million 
fertilized fish eggs from the Great Lakes 
were recently flown to Lake Titicaca in 
Peru, South America, by Pan American 
Grace Airways. 

The eggs, a “good neighbor" gift to the 
government of Peru for the purpose of im- 
proving the food-fish stock in Lake Titicaca, 
consisted of 500,000 whitefish eggs from 
Ohio and many thousands of lake trout eggs 
from Michigan. 

The fertilized eggs were packed in ice 
and shipped in specially constructed insul- 
ated shipping cases, each weighing about 
60 Ib. when packed. Ice was kept in special 
hoppers on top of the egg trays at all times 
during the journey. (Kline) 


Air Express Up 28% in '43 


Combination rail-air express traffic 
handled for the nation’s commercial 
airlines in 1943 gained 28.3 per cent 
over the previous year, the air ex- 
press division of Railway Express 
Agency reports. There were 410,758 


shipments handled in the combined 
service during the 12-month period, 
compared with 319,983 shipments in 
1942. Express charges on this traf- 
fic exceeded $4,000,000, or 63.2 per 
cent higher than in 1942. 


Head of Railway Express 
Criticizes His Critics 


Taking issue with those who have 
criticized the relationship between the 
nation’s commercial airlines and the 
Railway Express Agency, L. O. Head, 
president of the express agency, said 
last month that contracts between his 
company and the air transport lines 
have proved themselves through 16 
years of successful air express opera- 
tion. This relationship, he added, al- 
ways has been harmonious, mutually 
beneficial, and definitely in the public 
interest. 

“Many recent post-war prophecies 
concerning the future of air cargo 
transportation would seem to have 
emanated from uninformed theorists 
rather than from practical far- 
visioned men of varied transportation 
experience,” Mr. Head _ declared. 
“Those of us directly concerned with 
the development of air transportation 
believe that much of this inexpert dis- 
cussion may retard rather than help 
such development. 

“I want to point out that these un- 
informed statements and obstructive 
articles do not originate with our air- 
line friends, who are our partners in 
this enterprise. Others find nothing 


wrong with our handling of air ex- ._ 


press, except that Railway Express 
is railroad-owned. Frequently they 
use the word ‘dominated’ by the rail- 
roads, which is not the fact. Actually, 
we have consistently pursued a policy 
of aggressive promotion of the trans- 
portation of property by air. We in- 
tend to continue that policy in the 
future.” 


CAB Examiners Resins on 


Local-Feeder Pick-Up Air Service 


The anxiously awaited examiners’ 
report on the investigation held last 
Fall by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on the subject of local-feeder and pick- 
up air services has been issued. This 
is an indication of what CAB policy 
on post-war airline expansion may be. 
The examiners make the following 
recommendations: 

1. Air, transportation should be ex- 


_ panded to small cities in part by the 


addition of points to existing routes 
and in part by the authorization of 
services to be rendered by new car- 
riers when it can be shown that sub- 
stantial economy of operation will re- 
sult from departures from the exist- 
ing type of service. 

2. A classification of new carriers 
should’ be established and designated 
as feeder air carriers. 

3. Authorization of service by 
feeder air carriers should be based 


upon a showing that economies of op- 
eration will be definitely incorporated 
into the services. 

4. To further assure the operation 
of routes by feeder air carriers on an 
economical basis a maximum rate of 
compensation for the transportation 
of mail should be fixed and deter- 
mined in the amount of 25 cents per 
mile. 

5. Appropriate limitations relating 
to non-stop and skip-stop schedules, 
designed to maintain a proper balance 
between operations by feeder carriers 
and other air carriers, should be pre- 
scribed in the authorization of each 
feeder service. 

6. Limitations should be imposed 
upon the expansion of air services by 
presently operating carriers in order 
to allow a field of operation for feeder 
services. As a criterion in the accom- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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MORE OF THE WORLD’S RESOURCES WILL BECOME AVAILABLE 


@ To isolated regions of the earth, out of 
reach of all other means of transporta- 
tion, great air cargo planes will carry new 
pioneers to uncover wealth and resources 
from which the whole world will benefit. 

With them will fly modern machinery 
to build roads, to open mines and to 
clear forests. 

That Curtiss Commandos will carry 
many of these seekers of the earth’s 


WHEN PEACE COMES 


hidden riches is an accepted fact. No air- 


craft has more conclusively proved its 


ability to operate under adverse condi- 


tions. When Peace comes, air transpor- 
tation will make an even greater contri- 
bution to raising the world’s standard of 
living. Count on Commandos for leader- 
ship. Look To THE Sky, AMERICA! Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Airplane Division, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Columbus, Louisville. 


WILL SPEED COMMERCE 
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@ The air age, while making certain changes 
possible in all functions of distribution, is 
likely to afford opportunities more numerous 
than any it may eliminate. 


George F. Bauer 
International Traffic Analyst 


‘We Must Think in Worldwide Terms 
For Post-War Trade, Conroy Declares 


American advertising men will have 
to readjust their thinking to world- 
wide terms in the post-war era of in- 
ternational business competition, V. P. 
Conroy, traffic vice president of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Ine., 
told the Advertising and Sales Execu- 
tives club at a meeting in Kansas City 
recently. 

Two factors, Conroy said, will bring 
American business the greatest op- 
portunities in its history. One is the 
emergence of aviation as a global 
transport medium, bringing all the 
nations of the world closer together. 
The other is the greater understand- 
ing. and friendliness between Amer- 
ica and her allies as a result of their 
joint war effort. eal 

“Aviation inevitably will influence 
the buying habits of foreign nations 
- and the selling habits of Americans,” 
the executive said. “When we find our- 
selves only 12 hours from Rio de 
Janeiro and 16 from Cairo, American 
businessmen are going to see trade 
opportunities that never existed be- 
fore. They are going to do something 
about it. 

“But don’t think that we alone are 
going to see these opportunities. We 
can expect foreign competition in 
every foreign market, and this is as 
it should be. We Americans who have 
been competing on a national basis in 
the past will find ourselves competing 
on an international basis. 

“Advertising will be the bulwark 
on which American industry will rely 
in creating a demand for American 
goods and services in world markets. 
This means that advertising men must 
adopt a.cosmopolitan outlook. We will 
have specialists who know what will 
appeal to the peoples of foreign lands, 
and who will advise our ind»strialists 
on how to meet these needs.” 


Retreading Plant Opened 
By Goodyear in Caracas 


Establishment of a tire repair and 
retreading plant in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, has been announced by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Export Co. 
as “an indication of Goodyear’s con- 
fidence in the continuing growth and 
prosperity of Venezuela and the com- 
ing increase of motor vehicle usage in 
that country.” 

The plant, is the third of its kind 
to be put into operation by Goodyear 
in South America and the’ fifth to be 
established on foreign soil. The others 
are at Cali, Colombia; Lima, Peru: 


Johannesburg. South Africa, and 


Mexico City, Mexico. 
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Round Trip to Australia 
Made in 3 Days 23 Hours 


San Francisco to Australia and back to 
San Francisco in 3 days 23 hours 20 minutes 
is the record made by a. Liberator Trans- 
port of Corsairway, a division of the Con- 
solidated Vultee Co., The Associated Press 
reported last month. 

The old record was 4 days 20 minutes, 
also held by Corsairway. 

The plane was helped along by relays of 
eight six-man crews stationed at South Pa- 
cific stops. 


Brazil Engine Plant 


Nears Completion 


Brazil’s $9,000,000 national motor 
factory, equipped to build Wright and 
Fairchild airplane engines, will be 
one-third completed shortly and will 
start production sometime in April, it 
was announced last month by Brig. 
Gen. Antonio Guedes Muniz of the 
Brazilian Air Force. 

At a press conference in New York, 


' Gen. Muniz said 2500 workmen now 


are completing the first of three plants 
at the factory, near Rio de Janeiro. 
When the factory is finished, he said, 
production will “exceed 500 engines 
yearly.” 

When all three units are finished, 
20,000 workers and their families will 


live in a new city especially construct- 


ed for them, Gen. Muniz stated. “I 
hope that this building program will 
make Brazil self-sufficient in plane 
production,” he commented. 


Electrification Program 
Projected in Chile 


A nation-wide electrification pro- 
gram, estimated to cost $100,000,000 
and to require 18 years to complete, 
has been projected by Chile as part 
of the republic’s plans for develop- 
ment of industry, especially after the 


-war. The great electrification _ 
De- 


gram has been announced by the 
velopment Corporation of Chile, an 
agency functioning somewhat along 
the lines of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in this country. 

According to the newspaper “La 
Hora,” of Santiago, the electrification 
program will be supervised by a 
special agency known as “Empresa 
Nacional de Electricidad,” the equiva- 
lent in some respects of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the United States. 

Like many other countries in Latin 
America, Chile’s industrialization 
prospects hinge in large part upon 
development of fuel sources. Chile 
is South America’s largest coal pro- 
ducer. But coal production just about 
covers domestic needs, under present 
operations. 

Meanwhile, with an economy rest- 
ing now largely upon the export of 
copper and nitrates to the United 
States, Chile is attempting to diversi- 
fy production and build up home in- 
dustry, utilizing her natural resources, 
particularly minerals. 


U.S. Has Great Post-War Opportunity 
In Latin America, Venezuelan Declares 


The United States will have the 

post-war opportunity of attaining an 
“almost invulnerable position” in 
Latin American trade. Henrique Rohl, 
director, Venezuela Navigation Co., 
stated in New Orleans on a recent 
visit. 
The head of Venezuela’s govern- 
ment-owned steamship line, was for- 
merly purchasing agent for the 
Venezuelan ministry of war and ma- 
rine in New York. 

Discussing the position taken by 
South American countries before the 
war,in commerce with European na- 
tions. Mr. Rohl said: “We must real- 
ize that business is business and is 
not done because of love we have for 
each other. We bought our goods from 


European manufacturers because they 
gave us what we wanted as we wanted 
it. They did not say, like Americans, 
‘Here it is, take it or leave it.’ 

“But. after the war, until Europe is 
again in a position to compete for 
world commerce, the United States, 
if they will sell us what we want, 
will be able to attain an almost invul- 
nerable position in Latin American 
trade.” 

Declaring that South Americans 
would prefer products from the 
United States because they are better 
and can be obtained more quickly, he 
urged that American exporters take 
a hint from the policy of European 
manufacturers in the extension of 
credit. (Thompson) 
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Do 3 Men’s Work 
FJWICE AS FAS]— 
with ONE 
SALSBURY 2 


turret truck 


instead of 3 men hauling a 2000 
ib. load on a hand fift truck at 2 
miles per hour, from warehouse up 
a steep ramp to truck—ONE man 
to drive the Salsbury Turret Truck 
picks up the skid and does it at 
4 to 5 miles per hour—in half 
the time,—and releases 2 men for 
other work. 

For steady hauling, long hauls, ramp work, loading, unloading,—in 
plaats, yards, platforms, warehouses, terminals, etc., the Salsbury 
Turret Truck has created a new handling efficiency and operating 
economy. A surprisingly small investment puts a Salsbury to work 
for you—saved Man-Hours pay for it. Write for literature, stating 
nature aad extent of your trucking operations. 


Manufactured and distributed under license of 
Solsbury Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., by 


NUTTING TRUCK & CASTER COMPANY 


1421 DIVISION STREET FARIBAULT, MINN. OUR 


Makers of a complete line of Nutting 
Floor Trucks, 


Wheels and Casters 


Agency, Air Express Division. For passenger 
information consult any AirTicket Office...or 


AWERICIN GRACE 
: CHRYSLER BOM DING 


“SERVING PANAMA COLOMBIA ECUADOR 
PERU. BOLIVIA. BRAZIL~ CHILE+ ARGENTINA 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


NY AIR EXPRESS shipment that’s packaged, 
labeled and ready to go... sHouLD Go! Don’t 
let it srt! Call air Express right away...instead 
of waiting for “routine” afternoon pick-ups. 
Your shipment thus avoids end -of-the-day 
congestion when Airline traffic is at its peak. 
That’s the secret of getting fastest delivery! 
SHIP WHEN READY! 


And to cut costs— AIR EXPRESS shipments 
should be packed compactly but se- 
curely, to obtain the best ratio 
of size to weight. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime 
demands, rates have recently been reduced. Shippers nation- 
wide are now saving an average of more than 10% on Air 
Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on 
“hours”, not days and weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service 
direct to hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for ‘Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet 
that will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-4, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Courtesy of Dr. Behan 


ROAD OF THE CONQUERORS... . This 

toad in old Mexico, originally built by 

Cortez, is now part of the great Pan 
American highway. 


FRESH view of Central-Ameri- 

can transportation, presented re- 
cently in Pittsburgh, showed keen in- 
sight because of the speaker’s de- 
= from the transportation 
eld. 

Speaker was R. J. Behan, M. D., 
authority on cancer, who just re- 
turned from an _ eight-weeks’ trip 
through Guatemala and Mexico. 

In discussing practical phases of 
distribution in Central America, Dr. 
Behan pointed out instances where 
plans had not worked out advantage- 
ously. 


Unused Roads 


Long stretches of completed, four- 
lane highways running through sec- 
tions of Central America and built 
as part of United States good-will 
policy are being used very little, said 
Dr. Behan. 

“Between Oaxaca and Mexico City 
I drove on a four-lane highway for 
50 miles and saw only one other auto- 
mobile. Burros, oxcarts and _ the 
catedagore were transporting goods 
—. soft pathways paralleling the 
road. 


Unused Trucks 


Oddly, even though he wanted to, 
the Latin American now cannot ob- 
tain the trucks and passenger cars 
for use on the roads, said Dr. Behan, 
and much of the used equipment, 
trucks and construction machinery 
we have sold to Mexico and the Cen- 
tral American countries has been in- 
expertly used, and, consequently, are 
now unused, 

Contractors who rented the trucks 
did not load to capacity. Barges also 
were underloaded, viz: ten tons on a 
40-ton barge. Inexpert use also re- 
sulted in the equipment becoming 
wrecked and useless. Since parts 
could not be obtained, some equip- 
ment was junked, Dr. Behman said. 
_ When it comes time to pay for this 
junked equipment, said Dr. Behan, 
the Latin American is disturbed be- 
cause he cannot recall any particular 
value this equipment has been to him. 


Natural Links 
It is unthinkable, Dr. Behan pointed 


, out, in considering the positive side, 
that we should leave these roads we 
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are building uncompleted. They are 
but 45 per cent complete in Honduras 
and Nicaragua. Though they may not 
now be of any military value to the 
United States, eventually, they will 
offer easy, cheap and natural trans- 
portation between the United States 
and all of Latin America. Post-war 
business possibilities, in Dr. Behan’s 
opinion, are enormous throughout all 
of Latin America if business men in 
this country develop it intelligently 
and tactfully. 

Also, it may be perfectly proper 
for the United States Government 
to complete these roads as an act of 
appreciation to Guatemala for con- 
trolling German activity there. 


Germans in Guatemala 


At the beginning of the war Ger- 
man nationals were well entrenched 
in Guatemala. They owned almost all 
of Guatemala’s coffee plantations and 
about one-half of the wealth. On 
their immense acreage on the west- 
ern plains of Guatemala many private 
airfields were hidden by coffee trees 
and sugar cane. 

These plantations now are in loyal 
hands. Théir one-time owners are in- 
terned in Guatemala or in the United 
States, mostly in New Mexico. On 
that basis, our highway projects, field 
hospitals and field stations now be- 
ing built in Guatemala and costing 
millions, may well be worth while; 
for the United States will be assured 
of safety on the all-important Panama 
Canal route. 


Importance of Guatemala 


Every effort is made in Central 
America to make United States busi- 
ness men comfortable, Dr. Behan 
said. There is excellent plane trans- 
portation between the United States 
and Mexico. Shipping may enter 
Guatemala either from Miami through 
Havana and Merida, or through 
New Orleans and Merida. 

Thus Guatemala becomes the cross- 
roads for business men. Outside of a 
few main railroads, travel is by small 
narrow-gauge railways. As in the 
United States now, railroad cars are 
overcrowded, but everybody is good 
natured. 


U. S. Travelers 


Best seats on the buses and trains 
voluntarily are given to United 
States travelers. Pullman berths com- 
pare favorably with ours, although 
privacy is at a premium and there is 


Unused Roads and Trucks - 


Long stretches of completed U. S. “good-will highways" in Central 
America are unused because of lack of trucks and parts. Latin 
American post-war business possibilities reported to be enormous. 


By L. M. LEFFINGWELL 
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no hot watgr. Railroad fares are ex- 

tremely reasonable. 
Mexican airlines offer speedy 

travel, are very efficient and run cn 


time. Passage, however, as in the 
United States, often depends on 
priorities. 


_ Coffee and Silver 


In Mexico, coffee is being produced 
to a greater extent than ever, Di. 
Behan said, and bids fair to become 
major industry. Also much silver is 
being mined right along the highway 
near Mexico City. 

The mineral wealth of Mexico is too 
little appreciated in the United 
States. Nearly all the metals exist, 
Dr. Behan said, but silver is so prom- 
inent that it has absorbed much of the 
enterprise of the country, and may 
almost be said to have shaped its his- 
tory. 


Rich Possibilities 


Authorities both in South and 
North America, Dr. Behan stated, are 
agreed that Latin America probably 
offers the most promising field for im- 
mediate development in the entire 
world when the war is over. 

In the past one of the chief diffi- 
culties of doing business with most 
Latin American countries was lack of 
transportation. This should not be so 
in the future. New roads have been 
built and are being constructed and 
need only new cars and trucks. The 
airplane has become practically indis- 
pensable for transport in Latin 
America. The future is rich in new 
possibilities for all countries in the 
western hemisphere. 


Courtesy of Dr. Behan 


HORSE POWER .. . The ancient and still 
customary method of travel and transpor- 
tation in many areas of Central America. 
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[* there is one thing everybody in 
San Francisco is hoping, working 
and planning for, it is that San Fran- 
cisco’s expansion shall continue after 
the war, and that the city shall head 
‘into the sun instead of the sunset” 
of water-borne world commerce. Real- 
izing that drifting, or waiting “to see 
wha: will happen when the war ends” 
is a short-sighted and non-productive 
policy, practically everybody in San 
Francisco commerce, industry and 
transportation is planning for action 
now so that this naturally-endowed 
harbor city may develop and enjoy its 
rich potential post-war trade. 


Two Projects 


Two moves in this direction are 
continuing to gain ground. The first 
is the projected Trans-Pacific Air 
Base in San Francisco Bay (see 
DandW, Oct., 1943); and the second, 
and perhaps more ambitious one, 
which could tie into the first, is being 
aggressively promoted with the sup- 
port and endorsement by more than 40 
different local groups and organiza- 
tions. It is a plan for a World 
Trade Center for the Embarcadero 
or waterfront area of San Francisco 
which would concentrate within its 
boundaries all foreign trade activities 
and, it is believed, give great impetus 
to domestic trade, not only for San 
Francisco, but for a number of pro- 
ducing areas throughout the nation. 


Handicaps 


Before the war, manufacturers or 
producers interested in selling their 
goods to Australia, or to South Amer- 
ican countries through United States 
Pacific ports, faced two handicaps. 
One of these, to quote O. C. Hansen, a 
San Francisco importer-exporter, was 
that an importer or exporter wishing 
to handle goods between San Fran- 
cisco and South America could not 
ship such goods except in vessels fly- 
ing a foreign flag. The second 
handicap, one that concerns manufac- 
turers in St. Louis or Chicago as much 
as those closer to the Pacific Coast, 
may best be shown by an illustration 
of something that frequently hap- 
pened before the war. 

A man from Brisbane, Australia, 
with money to spend, stepped off a 
ship in San Francisco. He was inter- 
ested in a particular type of electric 
fan, among other things. The factory 
was in St. Louis, a couple of thousand 
miles away. 

“Aren’t there any stocks here on 
the Coast?” the buyer from Down 
Under would ask. “There’s a ship 


war have ebbed. 


By ELSA GIDLOW 
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going out on the 18th. I’d like to take 
a shipment back with me.” 

There were no stocks on the Pacific 
Coast. The buyer with money in his 
belt may or may not have decided to 
add several thousand miles to his 
journey. If he did, he missed his ship 
connection, and spent a lot of extra 
time and money. 

The point is, we should make it 
easy for customers to “shop” in Amer- 
ica. If Eastern manufacturers want 
their share of the Oriental and Pacific 
trade after the war, they should be 
closer than 3000 miles away. 


Distribution Center 


San Francisco has always been a 
distribution and warehousing center. 
Further development in this direction 
is logical and inevitable. Planning for 
it now is only commonsense foresight, 


Street map of San Francisco's proposed 
World Trade Center showing frontage on 
Embarcadero. 
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Location of buildings proposed in projected 
San Francisco World Trade Center. 


San Francisco Plans Its Future 


Realizing that waiting to see what will happen when war ends is a 
short-sighted and non-productive policy, San Francisco business 
leaders, in commerce, industry and transportation, are planning 
now a trans-Pacific Air Base, reported in D and W last October, 
and a World Trade Center, reported herewith, which, it is claimed, 
will enable the City of the Golden Gate, to head ‘into the sun in- 
stead of the sunset’ of water-borne world commerce, when tides of 


businessmen believe. So, the plan 
that originated with O. C. Hansen, 
mentioned above, in the year since it 
was first publicly proposed, has 
aroused so much enthusiasm and won 
enough concrete support in hard- 
headed business circles that it is no 
longer a vision but the beginning of 
a reality. As this was written, a non- 
profit corporation was in process of 
being formed to deal with those who 
have funds available for its further- 
ance. A preview of the committee of 
activation reveals names (not yet for 
publication) at the top of San Fran- 
cisco’s business, professional and _ in- 
dustrial fields. 

What would the San Francisco 
World Trade Center comprise and pro- 
vide? Let us condense and give the 
highlights of the plan as it has been 
outlined by Mr. Hansen, who is man- 
aging partner of the firm of Frazar 
& Hansen, exporters and handlers of 
machinery. 

North of Market St. is the run-down 
commission district, or produce mar- 
ket, much of it on-the filled land run- 
ning up from the present Embarca- 
dero to Montgomery St., which was 
the original waterfront. The poetic- 
minded think this produce district has 
charm, but the more prosaic call it, 
impolitely, a blighted area. Last year 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in conjunction with the 
University of California, made a study 
culminating in recommendations that 
the produce market be removed from 
its present cramped and unsuitable 
location to more adequate quarters. 
Out of this proposal, which is not 
opposed by those interested in the 
commission district property, grew 
the idea of the World Trade Center. 


Concentration Proposed 


The area that would be cleared by 
the removal of the market facilities 
would provide the space for the most 
important of the proposed buildings. 
The Center area, Mr. Hansen says, 
“should include both sides of Battery 
St. from Sacramento St. to the Em- 
bareadero, or at least to Broadway 
and to the Embarcadero, with Sacra- 
mento St. as the southern boundary.” 
The accompanying maps show the 
whole area. Three buildings already 
exist in the section that the Center 
would encompass. They are the new 
17-story Appraisers Building, the Cus- 
tom House, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

To concentrate every activity that 


‘may have to do with world trade, 


shipping and commerce, special rates - 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Distribution Costs 
Must Be Analyzed 


Federal Trade Commission's report stresses need for careful study 
of costs of distribution. To ignore these costs is to invite serious 
loss. Economies through simplification of distribution have not been 


exhausted. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


WHILE the recent report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on 
“Methods and Costs of Distribution, 
Part 1—Important Food Products,” 
applies to certain foods, manufac- 
turers and shippers of other commodi- 
ties will find it of great interest and 
value, particularly because it directs 
attention to the importance of distri- 
bution costs in moving materials from 
producer to processor and on to the 
consumer. The report also stresses 
the fact that the cost of transporta- 
tion is a vital part of the costs of 
distribution in any field. 


A number of interesting comments 
on the subject of transportation ex- 
pense are included. For example, 
referring to the compilation of per- 
centages of cost carried in the report 
it is stated: “Comparisons based on 
sales and expenses with transporta- 
tion excluded do not yield greatly dif- 
fering results.” 


Facts which some executives over- 
look are contained in this statement: 
“Transportation charges are a factor 
which varies with the method of 
transportation used, the distance 
transported, and the degree of com- 
petition between rail, water and other 
methods of transportation. Since 
freight charges are fixed, the principal 
effort of producers to increase their 
proceeds must be directed toward 
seeking the most direct and economi- 
= methods and channels of distribu- 
ion. 


Turning to the numerous divisions 
which are included in transportation 
costs the report states: 


“Transportation charges constitute 
an important element in consumer 
prices. These charges begin to accu- 
mulate against foods even before the 
farmer or the stockraiser sells his 
product. For example, transportation 
costs on fertilizer, farm machinery, 
seeds and purchased feeds are in the 
cost of farm production. Other trans- 
portation charges accrue as farm 
products move to the processor and 
from the processor through wholesale 
and retail channels to the consumer. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
the consumer always pays all trans- 
portation charges accruing against 
food or other products . . . however, 
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prices paid by consumers, in the long 
Tun, must cover _ transportation 
charges, along with all other essential 
production and distribution costs... .” 


“Because of the many ways in which 
transportation charges accrue, there 
are no definite, easily applied mea- 
sures of the importance of transpor- 
tation in consumer prices. . . . The 
nearest approach to definite statistics 
as to the importance of transportation 
charges affecting food products is 
found in the averages prepared from 
time to time by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission covering the per- 
centage relationship of freight reve- 
nues reported by Class 1 steam rail- 
ways to the estimated wholesale value 
of food products at their destination. 
... These (statistics) merely serve to 
indicate how important rail transpor- 
tation is to the wholesale value of 
products at disconnected and often 
unrelated steps in the production and 
distribution of products.” 


On page 12 of the report is a table 
entitled “Proportions of estimated 
wholesale delivered value represented 
by freight revenue reported by Class 
1 steam railways.” Listed in the table 
are 13 major field crops and livestock; 
13 important processed foods includ- 
ing dried vegetables, dried fruits, 
wheat flour, and cereal food prepara- 
tions; and 14 commonly used fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Using from 
the report the headings of the table 
as shown below, we include a few of 
the items: 


Percentage of Freight 


Products to Value at Destination 
Cereal food preparations.. 3.23 
Dried or evaporated fruits. 7.02 
Dried vegetables ......... 24.67 
Fresh berries ............ 11.68 
62.41 


The table shows that freight 
charges, in general, range from 4.32c. 
to 16.77c. per dollar of the terminal 
market price on livestock and field 
crops. On processed foods the freight 


charges range from 3.238c. to as hi 
as 24.67c. per dollar of sales. 
fresh fruits and vegetables the range 
is from 11.68c. up to 62.41c. per dollar 
of wholesale value. 

In connection with the table, the re. 
port refers to the fact that the figures 
carried therein are the freight charges 
and, therefore, do not include a! of 
the costs of transportation among 
which may be listed transit costs of 
various types such as heating, coo'ing, 
icing, storage, etc. This points to the 
advisability of ascertaining all possi- 
ble costs of transportation, as well as 
the freight charges, when a manufac- 
turer or other shipper prepares an 
analysis of costs of distribution. 

The value of listing all possible 
costs of transportation as indivi:ual 
units in an analysis of distribu‘ion 
costs is two-fold: (1) it provides for 
a proper estimate of all costs; (2) it 
provides for a basis of study to re- 
duce transportation costs, because the 
parts stand out separately and are 
not hidden in a mass of figures, or 
entirely disregarded as so frequertly 
happens. 

The report contains several otier 
tables showing proceeds to producer, 
packing and loading costs, transpor- 
tation charges, wholesale distribution 
margins and the retail margins. 
Branding and advertising costs are 
also included. For example, it is men- 
tioned that when the consumer buys a 
dollar’s worth of biscuits or crackers, 
he “spends nearly 17c. for the manu- 
facturer’s cost of packaging and ad- 
vertising the dollar’s worth of prod- 
uct.” 

The practice of giving allowances 
by manufacturers is commented on in 
the report as follows: “The practice 
is generally condemned among dealers 
who have been unable to obtain allow- 
ances, and many manufacturers con- 
demn it both on economic and legal 
grounds.” 

“Although simplification in chan- 
nels of distribution has resulted in re- 
duction in distribution charges,” the 
report concludes, “the possibility of 
economies have not been exhausted. 
For many processed foods as well as 
for fresh fruits and vegetables, distri- 
bution charges, as distinguished from 
production and processing costs, ab- 
sorb more than half of the consumer’s 
dollar. . . . The system of food distri- 
bution, in the United States, ... has 
become complex, and, in some in- 
stances, over-extended. ... 

The introduction of more middlemen 
than are necessary accelerates the 
pyramiding of distributor margins to 
the point where their total becomes 
an unreasonable burden to the con- 
sumer whose inability, or refusal, to 
buy, dams up distribution to the point 
where producer realizations actually 
may be decreased, and the entire pur- 
pose of distribution is defeated.” 

All in all, the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission is an _ excellent 
study of distribution costs of certain 
commodities, and it contains principles 
applicable to other products. The re- 
port serves as a warning that manu- 
facturers and producers, and other 
shippers, cannot ignore the need for a 
careful analysis of distribution costs 
in meeting today’s competitive con- 
ditions without inviting loss or dis- 
aster. 
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Shippers Support of Perfect Shipping Month 
Urged by Government Officials 


Campaign this month stresses significance to the war effort of 
correct packing, marking and shipping. E. A. Jack heads committee 
of Shippers Advisory Boards for second year. 


emt emphasis will be laid on 
the direct significance to the war 
effort of the major objectives of Per- 
fect Shipping Month, which the Na- 
tional Assn. of Shippers Advisory 
Boards is sponsoring again this 
month. 

This campaign, now in its ninth 
year, lays stress on the importance of 
gooi packing, secure loading, and 
careful handling of freight and ex- 
press shipments, to increase transpor- 
tation efficiency. E. A. Jack, general 
trafic manager, Aluminum Co. of 
America, is serving his second year as 
chairman of the management commit- 
tee directing the drive. 


25,000 Shippers 


Twenty-five thousand shipper-mem- 
bers of the 18 Advisory Boards which 
blanket the country will participate 
actively, while the Assn. of American 
Railroads, individual railroad systems, 
the Railway Express Agency, Ameri- 
can Trucking Assns., Inc., and other 
motor truck interests will also take 
part. During the month a series of 
local meetings, at which prominent 
traffic and transportation men will 
discuss the subject, have been sched- 
uled in many of the principal cities. 

Mr. Jack announced that ODT Di- 
rector, the late Joseph B. Eastman; 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production Board; Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones, and Col. W. J. Wil- 
liamson, chief, Traffic Control Divi- 
sion, War Department, had given 
their full endorsement to the 1944 
Perfect Shipping Month effort. 


Eastman's Appeal 


In a letter to Mr. Jack, Mr. East- 
man, in one of his last official state- 
ments, said: 

“We are entering what may prove 
to be the most critical phase of the 
war, and every shipment of freight is 
important in one way or another to 
our total war effort. There has never 
been a time, I am sure, when it was 
quite as important as it is now that 
damage to lading be reduced to a 
minimum. 

“Perfect shipping this year must 
necessarily go far beyond attention to 
details intended to insure safe hand- 
ling of materials. Perfect shipping 
today has come to mean everything 
possible that can be done to raise the 
efficiency of our total transportation 
plant. 

“The volume of traffic now being 
carried is so great that any relaxation 
in our efforts toward better and still 
better shipping practices would be 
foolhardy. In view of the fact that the 


volume of traffic is still mounting— 
and no one can be absolutely sure 
when the leveling off will oceur—such 
relaxation would be unthinkable. 

“The time that will be required to 
bring this war to a successful conclu- 
sion will be determined to a consid- 
erable degree by the manner in which 
we use our limited transportation fa- 
cilities. Thus far, our military and 
necessary civilian traffic has moved 
without serious interruption, and for 
this a great deal of credit belongs to 
the shippers and receivers of freight. 
I hope that the coming months will 
see no blemish on that record. 

“This year’s Perfect Shipping 


Month Campaign should stand as a 
high point in our total war transpor- 
tation program.” 


Nelson's Letter 


Mr. Nelson wrote as_ follows: 

“The most critical part of the war 
is just ahead of us and it is more than 
ever important that goods in transit 
get proper packaging, loading, and 
handling. When goods are damaged in 
transit, the resultant delay wastes 
time, materials, and manpower which 
simply cannot be spared. Prevention 
of such delays on the transportation 
front is a most essential part of our 
war effort.” 


Washington Reports... 


@ On the Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill; on 
towboats and barges; on statistics of lakes and 


rivers... 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


HE Omnibus Rivers and Harbors 

Bill, HR 3961, together with its 
allied Flood Control Bill, is the most 
stupendous measure of its kind ever 
brought before Congress. Apparently 
few persons actually know the com- 
plete details. It is estimated that it 
provides authorization for 500 to 600 
projects to improve waterways and 
harbor facilities, and for appropria- 
tions which will aggregate between 
$4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000. 

The bill apparently is the make- 
work program devised by the Corps 
of Engineers to take up post-war 
slack. It includes major projects such 
as the New Jersey Intracoastal Wat- 
erway; the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal expansion; the Missouri River 
deepening; the Snake River expan- 
sion; the Alabama-Coosa River proj- 
ect; the Tombigbee-Tennessee Water- 
way project; the Savannah River 
project, and the Delaware River proj- 
ect, among others. 

The President specially has put in 
a plea for the following projects: 
Portland Harbor, Me.; Weymouth- 
Fore River, Mass.; East River (Cor- 
lear’s Hook), N. Y.; Lake Montauk 
Harbor, N. Y.; Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. J.; Little River, Va.; Cleveland 
Harbor, O.; Morro Bay, Cal.; Oakland 
Harbor, Cal.; Keehi Lagoon, Hawaii; 


° 


Baltimore Harbor; St. Joseph’s Bay, 
Fla.; Mobile Harbor; Sabine-Neches 
Waterway, Tex.; Mississippi River be- 
tween the Missouri and the Ohio; St. 
Clair River, Mich.; San Pablo Bay and 
Mare Island Straits, Cal.; and Ponce 
Harbor, Puerto Rico. 

One of the major fights is focussed 
on the deepening of the Missouri be- 
low Sioux City, Ia. The Corps of 
Engineers. wish to make the channel 
9 ft. deep; the Reclamation Bureau is 
opposed because it says the deepening 
will take away water in Wyoming, 
Montana, the Dakotas, and elsewhere, 
which would prevent irrigation of 
more than 2,000,000 acres. 

Another great fight is being waged 
against the extension of the Atlantic 
Intracoastal Waterway from Borden- 
town, N. J., to Sayreville, N. J., 33 
miles, which would cross New Jersey, 
and would put the traffic into New 
York Harbor at Raritan River. This 
project was considered earlier in HR 
1880. It would cost $187,000,000. An- 
other big fight is being waged by 
members of Congress on the increased 
power given the Engineers by the 
proposed Act. 

The gap through New Jersey un- 
doubtedly will be built soon, making 
the Atlantic Intercoastal Canal Sys- 
tem continuous from Brownsville, 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The South: 


Canal conscious 
and contused .. . 


By RAY M. THOMPSON 


OU can take this as gospel: the South has quit sittin’ in the sun. 

O’1 Man River can just keep rollin’ along, if he so desires, but the 
boys with the southern draw] are planning to by-pass him several places 
in the very near future. From Tennessee to Texas there’s an aggressive 
attitude asserting itself, which means that some of the most interesting 
industrial and transportation battles of the post-war period will be fought 


in Dixie. 


New Orleans, for instance, before Pearl Harbor, occasionally envied the 
seaport prominence of New York and Los Angeles, and now and then cast 
an appraising eye at that boasting and booming bayou-born port of Hous- 
ton. But, generally speaking, it was too busy with its tourists to worry 


too much about its commerce. 


Not any more! The New Orleanians are awake and aware that they 
have better than an even chance to become the Great Gulf Gateway to the 
Americas—if they can accommodate the deep draught ships of the future; 
if they can meet or beat the inducements which may be offered by Mobile 
and Houston and Miami; and, if they can show economic advantages to 
20 Latin American countries and over 20 of our own United (but 


friendly competitive) States. 


Now under consideration by U. S. 
Army Engineers are not one, but two, 
deep sea channel projects, originated 
by these Louisianians, that propose to 
cut off 40 to 75 miles of the Missisippi 
River handicap between New Orleans 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Whichever 
one is approved and constructed will 
permit vessels as big as battleships 
to cruise right up to the city. 

These two canal projects are, re- 
spectively, the Alexander Seaway and 
The Arrow to the Americas. 


Also, over in Alabama and Georgia, 
the proponents of two other water- 
way short-cuts, the Tombigbee-Ten- 
nessee Canal and the Alabama-Coosa 
River Improvement, plan to bring to 
these interior southern states a de- 
velopment and prosperity similar to 
that brought to the state and city of 
New York by the Erie Canal in 1815. 
Both of these propositions are in the 
omnibus bill of post-war projects ap- 
nroved by the House rivers and har- 
bers committee 


All four of these projects have their 
opponents, They will even fight each 
other. Congressmen will disagree. 
The tax payers will howl. The lobby- 
ists will make deals. The politicians 
will compromise. The man in the 
street will be gloriously confused. But 
out of this apparent conflict of inter- 
ests will come something constructive 
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for the south and beneficial to the 
whole nation. 

All of them offer solutions to the 
industrial, transportation and employ- 
ment post-war problems that will face 
the new, virile south. Because this is 
important, and because readers of 
D and W would have to consult a 
dozen different sources to get the full 
facts on the entire four, and as we all 
want to be better informed on proj- 
ects that willeleap into prominence 
as soon as the war is over, this is a 
report on the essential facts of each 
as advanced by their supporters. It 
may be valuable for future reference. 


The Alexander Seaway 


For over a hundred years New Or- 
leans has needed a proper outlet to 
the sea that would permit this port 
to expand to its full possibilities. Via 
the Mississippi it is now 115 miles 
from the docks to open water. 

New Orleans geographically is the 
natural crossroads of the Americas. 
From 20 Latin American countries 
and from 20 States of the Union will 
pour a tremendous post-war, two-way 
traffic, provided the proper channel to 
accommodate deep draught ships is 
made available. 

In August, 1943 the Dock Board of 
the Port of New Orleans presented to 
the U. S. Engineers plans for the 


Alexander Seaway—a 40-ft. deep, 700. 
ft. wide channel for ocean going ships 
that would cut off 40 miles in distance 
and 12 hours in time from the pres. 
ent inadequate Mississippi Route. The 
channel would be constructed straight 
across from the increased inner har. 
bor on the Industrial Canal, through 
Lake Borgne and beyond the Chap. 
deleur Islands to deep water in the 
Gulf. 

Its proponents consider that the 
construction of this canal would re. 
sult in a saving of 50 per cent of pres. 
ent day costs in bringing a ship from 
the Gulf of Mexico to New Or'eans, 
discharging its cargo, reloading and 
returning to the Gulf, plus the fact 
that no vessel, no matter whet its 
draught, would be too big to dock at 
New Orleans. 

Also, taken into consideration, was 
the fact that if the canal across Flor- 
ida is eventually completed New Or. 
leans will be many sailing hours closer 
to the Atlantic ports. 

From New Orleans in every Cirec- 
tion extends a vast system of inland 
waterways, from Corpus’ Christi, 
Texas to Apalachee Bay, Florida and 
northward through the improved Mis- 
sissippi and its well developed tribu- 
taries. The Port of New Orleans, with 
this network of rivers and canals and 
the deep ship channel to the Gulf can 
assemble on and distribute from: its 
docks diversified cargo at less cost 
than any port in the world. 

Interested in the Alexander Seaway 
are the river ports of Mississippi and 
the industries of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Its effect will reach into every 
town in the United States. 


The Arrow to the Americas 


Also presented to the U. S. Army 
Engineers in August, 1943 was The 
Arrow to The Americas, backed by 
Jefferson Parish, located across the 
river from New Orleans and contain- 
ing 55 per cent of its industries. 

Jefferson Parish desires the same 
deep sea channel but proposes a dif- 
ferent and still shorter route, from a 
point on the Intracoastal Canal about 
12 miles below New Orleans straight 
down through the bayou country to 
the Gulf of Mexico, entering at Bara- 
taria Pass. 

This would also be a 40-ft., 700-ft. 
wide canal, about 42 miles in length, 
which would cut 73 miles from the 
present torturous river route. Its 
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proponents estimate that a ship could 
reach Crown Point, its inner harbor 
terminus, from tidewater in three 
hours as compared with the 12 hours 
now consumed fighting the Mississippi 
upstream. They figure a saving to 
shippers of one dollar per cargo ton. 

Jefferson Parish directs attention to 
the fact that a ship canal such as 
this, is mere than a project of local 
importance; that it is even more than 
national; that it is international in is 
economic effects. 


The Alabama-Coosa Improvement 


The Alabama-Coosa River system 
flows through the states of Georgia 
and Alabama, one of the nation’s 
greatest reservoirs of rich natural re- 
sources; contains many dam sites that 
are highly desirable for the develop- 
ment of increased hydroelectric power, 
which the south so sorely needs; and 
serves a region that is rapidly becom- 
ing important industrially. 

From Georgia and Alabama leaders 
comes the proposal that this Alabama- 
Coosa System (the Alabama River is 
formed by junction of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa, and, in turn joins the 
Tombigbee to form the Mobile River 
which empties into Mobile Bay) be 
made navigable for year round traffic 
to Montgomery, Ala., and eventually 
to Rome, Ga., opening up this rich 
region to industry and the develop- 
ment of its raw materials. The im- 
improvements would include, beside a 
9-ft. channel for navigation, dams at 
designated points for electric power 
production and flood control. 

The proponents of the Alabama- 
Coosa Improvement point out that 
progress in the south followed the in- 
troduction of hydro-electric power in 
Alabama. On the Coosa the Alabama 
Power Co. built the first power dam 
in the south. 

Power and navigation, these are the 
two arguments. Cheap electric power 
to develop the resources, and low-cost 
navigation to move these vast stores 
of natural wealth economically to the 


Arrow of the Americas Canal Project 
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industries at Mobile, Montgomery 
and Birmingham. 

In this region, waiting for power 
and navigation to develop them, are 
bauxite, selma chalk for cement, coal, 
iron, arsenic ores, fluxing materials, 
lead, granite, marble, slate, ete. In 
the press have been news notes that 
we are making arrangements with 
Russia to supply manganese to meet 
our war needs. In Bartow County, 
Georgia, there is a considerable quan- 
tity of manganese which is being used 
to some extent and which could be 
utilized even more after the war if 
transportation charges were such as 
to enable its producers to compete 
with Russia and other foreign coun- 
tries which, apparently, are able to 
get their product to the steel mills in 
Pennsylvania more cheaply than 
Georgia can. Incidentally, in Bartow 
County there are more different kinds 


Proposed Te 


of minerals than there are within any 
other similar area in the United 
States. 

The Alabama-Coosa project asks 
for an initial $60,000,000 which will 
produce increased hydro _ electric 
power, develop the already growing 
industries of these two states, exploit 
the valuable resources of the terri- 
tory, bring added tonnage to the rails, 
in spite of the fact that this is a 
waterways program, and, last but not 
least, give employment to thousands 
of men for several years after the 
war. 

Right now, there is probably no 
stream in America that has imme- 
diately adjacent to its banks as many 
defense or war projects as has the 
Alabama-Coosa. The country’s invest- 
ment along that stream since 1941 is 
estimated to have been in excess of 
$500,000,000. This, say its boosters, 
is proof of the importance of its fu- 
ture development. 


The Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal 


Also in Alabama, overlapping the 
Alabama-Coosa in its determination 


.to serve the city of Mobile and the 


Gulf Coast, is the proposed Tennessee- 


Tombigbee Shorter Water Route to- 


the Gulf. 
There actually exists a partially 


fe 
BN ¢ 
Ste 
Mices 


Area of Proposed Alexander Seaway 


navigable inland water route from 
Mobile Bay, up through the Alabama 
River and the Tombigbee River to Co- 
lumbus, Miss., ending abruptly and 
maddeningly within only about 20 
miles of the now navigable Tennessee 
River. This region, like the Alabama- 
Coosa, is rich in resources. Included 
are timber, coal, sand and gravel,. 
limestone, copper, zinc, iron ore and 
lesser minerals that could be devel-- 
oped if it were economically feasible. 

Traffic originating on the new im- 
proved Tennessee, instead of going up- 
to Paducah and then on the Ohio over 
to Cairo and down around through the 
Mississippi to the Gulf, would cut 
straight down through the Tombigbee- 
cutoff to Mobile. 

By the present Mississippi River 
route it is 1121 miles from the junc- 
tion of this proposed Tombigbee in- 
land waterway with the Tennessee 
River, at the mouth of Yellow Creek,,. 
to the Gulf at New Orleans, and it is 
156 miles from New Orleans to Mo- 
bile. By the Tombigbee route it would 
be only 491 miles from the Tennessee 
River junction to the Gulf at Mobile 
and only 647 miles to New Orleans. 

Representative John E. Rankin of 
Mississippi, who is fathering the Tom- 
bigbee proposal, says that by means 
of this tiny 39-mile link and a few ac- 
cessory navigation improvements on 
the Tombigbee itself, costing around 
$66,000,000, the greatest inland water- 
ways system in the world can be com- 
pleted, opening up and shortening up 
the entire south to further develop- 
ment and new industries. 

Quoting figures, the backers of this. 
route have taken the average tow of 
one 1200 h.p. Diesel towboat and eight 
barges of various standard types and 
dimensions loaded with a_ typical 
mixed cargo, at 55 per cent load fac- 
tor, of 3500 revenue tons. From Mo-- 
bile to Tombigbee junction, via the 
Mississippi the cost would be $7,926. 
From Mobile to Tombigbee junction 
via the improved Tombigbee River: 
and canal the cost would be $2,534. 
The savings on one such trip would 
be $5,392, backers of the project point 
out. They claim it is the most feasible 
and the most desirable waterway proj- 
ect to be found in America today. 

But so do the sponsors of the other 
four projects. Within the next few 
years it will be the responsibility of 
our legislators to weigh, with open 
minds, the “greatest good to the 
greatest majority of people” in all of 
these projects. 
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Municipal Mooring Basin at Milwaukee 


Milwaukee is Typical of 


INLAND PORTS 


By HARRY C. BROCKEL 
Municipal Port Director 
Milwaukee Board of Harbor 


Commissioners 
As told to John E. Hubel 


° 


ITH diversified commerce and fa- 
cilities, it might well be presumed 
that Milwaukee is participating fully 
in the greatly increased volume of 
transportation which characterizes the 
war effort. Like most other ports, Mil- 


waukee finds that some lines of traffic 


flourish and others decline as a result 
of the war. 
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Analysis of the Great Lakes picture 
indicates much greater cargo move- 
ment in the ore, limestone, and coal 
trades, all closely affiliated with steel 
production and shared in primarily by 
the ports serving the steel trade. Car 
ferry movements and petroleum ton- 
nage have been holding up well, but 
are showing symptoms of decrease as 


civilian consumption drops off. The 
package freight trade is almost at , 
standstill; building materials are drop. 
ping off as construction is curtailed; 
grain movements are restricted under 
the “permit” system which gives pref.- 
erence to ore movements; the impor- 
tant lake trade in scrap iron and stee| 
has been diverted to all-rail; and other 
far-reaching trends have been mani- 
fested. Where cargo is available, it is 
difficult to find vessel space for certain 
commodities, many ships having been 
taken off the Great Lakes and put in 
ocean service. * 


Effects of War 


It can fairly be said that Milwaukee 
and many other lake ports and ter- 
minals have not shared in the “war 
boom.” They have largely been re- 
lieved of their normal movement: of 
steel, pig iron, scrap metal, new auito- 
mobiles, grain, package freight, and 


. other important traffic items. The ‘ed- 


eral government is not concentraiing 
raw materials or war stocks at Great 
Lakes harbors to any appreciable de- 
gree, and the ports on the lakes have 
little opportunity under wartime re- 
strictions to replace the lost or di- 
verted tonnage and revenues. If the 
war is unduly protracted, many im- 
portant terminal facilities may find 
survival difficult. Termimal facilities 
require large initial investments and 
considerable maintenance costs, «and 
they cannot be supported unless regu- 
lar revenues are earned. 

Despite the unfavorable factors in- 
fluencing Great Lakes shipping and 
port operations, Milwaukee has con- 
tinued to make a good showing during 
the war, largely as a result of its di- 
versified commerce. The loss of pack- 
age freight tonnage has been keenly 
felt but the shipside warehouses, and 
the stevedoring personnel, who ordi- 
narily handle this type of traffic, have 
been able to adjust themselves and are 
fully occupied handling other types of 
traffic which are taxing storage facili- 
ties in this area. While the loss of 
package freight tonnage will of course 
be reflected in the commerce statistics 
of the port, this loss has been par- 
tially, if not entirely, offset by in- 
creased car ferry movements, greater 
coal tonnage, and a rapid expansion 
of the waterborne petroleum traffic at 
Milwaukee. 


Reduced Storage 


Milwaukee’s municipal outer harbor 
facilities have made an excellent show- 
ing during the war years despite many 
unfavorable factors. For example, the 
municipal open docks have in the past 
relied for tonnage and revenue upon 
cargo movements of steel, pig iron, 
scrap iron and building materials, 
which ordinarily move in and out of 
Milwaukee by water in appreciable 
quantities. Under war conditions, pig 
iron and scrap iron have disapneared 
from the Great Lakes and are moving 
by faster all-rail routes. Building ma- 
terials have almost disappeared due 
to curtailment in building operations, 
and the movement of structural steel 
has dropped rapidly due to the same 
conditions. The Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners has therefore been con- 
fronted with greatly reduced storage 
and handling revenues as a result of 

(Continued on page 111) 
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ON January 18, 1944, eight ocean- 
going war craft built in Kansas 
City shipyards left Kaw Point on the 
Kaw river, a few hundred feet from 
its confluence with the Missouri River, 
on water released from the Ft. Peck 
dem in Montana nearly a month be- 
fore. All ships were destined for 
parts in the European invasion. The 
fictilla was piloted by the Army En- 
gineers Corps down the tricky pas- 
sages of the Missouri River and were 
then placed under the control of the 
Navy. The same power that shunted 
them away from the Darby Corpora- 
tion’s wet dock, propelled them down 
the Missouri River, on down the Mis- 
sissippi and through the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and across the ocean to the inva- 
sion rendezvous. 


First Time in History 


It was the first time in the history 
of the Missouri River that navigation, 
even on a moderate scale, had been 
attempted after winter closed down, 
and it was possible only then because 
of the existence of the great reservoir 
of water at Ft. Peck. 

When the demand for the tank land- 
ing ships built at the Darby plant 
became insistent, the river stood at 
its typical winter low. Ice for hun- 
dreds of miles upstream had reduced 
the flow until there was less than 
three feet of clearage in the channel. 

Members of the staff of the army 
and navy got together. It was the 
navy’s job to get the completed ships 
to the front. It was the army engi- 
neers’ responsibility to provide the 
navy with a channel down the winter- 
shallow Missouri. There was water 
in Montana to send the ships on their 
way, but there were the miles of ice 
to be considered. 

Weather reports were studied by 
the engineers and plans laid. Finally, 
after the engineers agreed on the tim- 
ing. when water and temperature 
could be expected to insure a steady 
flow, the gates at the dam in Montana 
were opened. Exactly three and one- 
half weeks later the ships were 
launched. Constructed by the Darby 
Corp., Missouri Valley Bridge and 
Tron Co. at Leavenworth, Kan., and 
the Kansas City Structural Steel Co., 
the ships were lashed in pairs, one 
behind the other, and headed down 
stream. 

Without an adequate navigable 
stream it would have been impossible 
to establish shipbuilding on its vres- 
ent seale at Kansas City. Building 
ocean-going ships in the heart of 
America may seem strange, but naval 
officials point out that Kansas Citv is 
a logical spot so long as the craft are 
not of such proportions that thev can- 
not be maneuvered downstream in the 
Missouri River. The Darby Corp.., 


which fabricates many of these sea- 
worthy craft, is one of the Navy’s key 


Made Possible by Flood Control 


Flood control along the reaches and bends of the Missouri River has 

not only made possible the launching of ocean-going war craft in 

Kansas City, but has enabled a larger tonnage of essential commodi- 

ties to be moved by water, thus easing the wartime strain on 
other forms of transportation. 


° 


By GRIER LOWRY 


inland shipbuilding centers. The ship- 
yards are on Kaw Point, that part of 
the city levee where Lewis and Clark 
once camped. Harry Darby, president 
of the firm, is a widely-known indus- 
trialist. 


Navigable Year-Round 


“The launching of these landing 
barges,” said Col. R. E. M. Des Islets, 
District Army Engineer, “demon- 
strates as does nothing else the great 
promise the future can hold for the 
Missouri River. With sufficient reser- 
voirs on the main stream and its 
tributaries, this section of the river 
could be made completely navigable 
the year around. There would be no 
necessity for closing down and cut- 
ting off essential transportation in 
the winter months.” 

Not only has war proved the value 
of the Missouri River for shipbuild- 
ing but use of the river has helped 
ease the wartime strain on railroads 
and other transportation facilities. 


1,300,000 Tons 


In 1943 traffic on the river was 
about the same as 1940 when 1,300,000 
tons of commodities were shipped on 
the section of the Missouri between 


RIGHT—After flood con- 
trol, showing same site as 
above. The channel has 
been pegged down. 
Smoothly-curved bend with 
stabilized depth for safe 
navigation has been 
achieved. 


° ° ° 


° 


Sioux City and the mouth. Commodi- 
ties handled by commercial navigators 
consisted chiefly of vegetable food 
products, chemicals, textiles, gasoline, 
steel-mill products, machinery, and 
vehicles shipped upstream, and grain, 
grain products, feed, gasoline, clay, 
and steel-mill products shipped down- 
stream. Many of these products were 
of extreme importance to war produc- 
tion, and the river provided the most 
expedient method of transporting the 
products to their destinations. 

Illustrating the vital part the in- 
land waterways are playing in trans- 
porting the nation’s war traffic, Gen- 
eral Robins, Assistant Chief of Army 
Engineers, has reported to Represen- 
tative Johns Mansfield, chairman of 
the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, that the net tonnage for the 
Mississippi River System, of which 
the Missouri River is a part, in 1942 
reached the unprecedented total of 
92,147,944 tons. The total for 1940 
was 73,173,711 tons, and for 1941, it 
was 86,062,809 tons. In addition to 
this heavy tonnage, most of which is 
directly or indirectly a part of the 
war effort, 848 boats for the Army 
and Navy were built and transported 
to deep water over the Mississippi 
System. 

People who live along the banks of 


° ° ° 


LEFT—Before flood contro 
on ‘Old Muddy’ showing 
right bank bluffs down- 
stream near Charleston, 
Mo. Army Engineers con- 
structed pile clump dikes to 
retard erosion. 
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the Missouri have never been so 
well protected against the dangers of 
flood waters as they are now. While 
the work carried on by the Army En- 
gineers in the Kansas City District 
was intended primarily for the im- 


provement of navigation, there have . 


been incidental benefits of the pro- 
gram which include protection for the 
bottom lands along the improved sec- 
tions of the river. . 


Flood Control 


The Missouri River once meandered 
through the valley and carried away 
whole farms in one day. Smoothly- 
curved bends and a single-fixed chan- 
nel now characterize the river after 
improvement work. The river is no 
longer uncontrolled, and the danger 
that large areas of farmland might 
be eroded overnight has been almost 
entirely eliminated. 

The high waters of the floods of 
1948 had barely subsided before the 
Army Engineers started on the emer- 
gency levee-repair program, author- 
ized by Congress. This work involved 
the placing of approximately 4,000,- 
000 cu. yd. of earth in scores of farm 
levees which were damaged. The re- 
pair jobs were scattered over 500 
miles of the Missouri River and on 
several tributaries. The average proj- 
ect was small, but an aggregate cost 
of $1,500,000 was required to recon- 
struct protection equivalent to that 
— prior to the high waters of 


The staff of the Corps of Engineers 
serving the Kansas City area has 
shown an eagerness to advance flood 
control work here. Previous floods 
wrought terrible destruction. Kansas 
City’s last major flood was in 1903, 
when the flood waters overran 1,200 
besinene establishments with the ac- 
ua amage amounting to about 
$30,000,000. Twelve railroads were 
put out of operation. A flood of the 
1903 proportions would do twice as 
much damage to Kansas City alone 
today. 

Most of the valley lands along the 
Missouri are subject to overflow dur- 
ing extreme floods. When the river 
was in uncontrolled state, the con- 
struction of levees along its banks for 
the purpose of protecting bottom 
lands against inundation was almost 
impossible. But after the course of 
the river was directed, it was safe to 
eonstruct such levees, many of which 


have been erected by the landowners 
themselves. 


Started in 1879 


The work of confining the river to 
a single-fixed channel. which was be- 
gun as early as 1879 by Army Engi- 
neers, has meant large savings to 
railroads and highwavs, which follow 
or cross the river. Formerly, when 
the river was allowed to run an 
untrammeled course, transportation 
lines were exposed to severe damages 
which necessitated large expenditures 
for protection, repair and mainte- 
nance. But with the improved river, 
such damages have been largely elim- 
inated, and the security of rail and 
highway traffic in the valley has been 
greatly increased. The cost of main- 
taining bridges has also been consid- 
erably reduced. 
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MALE HELP WANTED 


Traffic Manager experienced in | 


General and Cold Storage ware- 
housing. Prefer one familiar with 
details in handling papers pertain- 
ing to F.S.C.C. and Quartermas- 
ter. Excellent future. Write fully. 


Address Box R-803, care DandW 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 


In 1928 an extensive construction 
program was begun, which, when en- 
tirely completed, will result in a river 
channel that will. be properly con- 
trolled and directed by dikes fixed in 
place by revetted banks. Improve- 
ment of the channel necessitated con- 
struction of over 2,000,000 lin. ft. of 
pile dikes and over 1,000,000 lin. ft. of 
revetment. 


Substantial Benefits 


In the years immediately before 

Pearl Harbor, Army Engineers swung 
into a flood construction program that 
resulted in substantial benefits. Over 
7,200 ft. of earth levees, 2,016 ft. of 
concrete flood wall, and 6,350 ft. of 
bank-protection work along the right 
bank of the Kansas River were 
erected. Also before Pearl Harbor, 
3,400 ft. of levees, 2,000 ft. of con- 
crete flood wall, and 1,700 ft. of bank- 
protection work was finished which 
extended along the right bank of the 
Missouri River from a point just 
above the Light and Water Plant 
owned by Kansas City, Kan., down- 
stream to the mouth of the Kansas 
River. 
: Flood control work accomplished 
just before Pearl Harbor gave the 
war industries situated within the 
area safety during the destructive 
floods of 1943 which could have re- 
sulted in a drastic curtailment of the 
production of the war plants. 


Future Program 


Those interested in  flood-control 
work in this area are already begin- 
ning to chart the future of their pro- 
gram. There is an ambitious program 
being formulated, although fulfill- 
ment of a substantial portion of it 
must await the end of the war. The 
staff of the Army Engineers is busily 


FOR SALE 


» Moving and storage business near 
Detroit. Established over 40 years. 
Good equipment: full warehouse; 

Interstate permits in states; 

‘ Michigan Intrastate permit; agent 
Allied Van Lines; Member of 
NFWA. Free of debt. Good man 
can clear enough to pay for busi- 
ness in one year. Ill health only 
reason for selling. 


Address Box N-580, care DandW 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 


reviewing reports prepared by the 
office on streams in the Kansas City 
District. Plans and specifications are 
being completed which will allow the 
various projects to be started imme- 
diately after the war ends. 

Channel improvement work has al- 
ready been effected on the Missouri 
from its mouth to Sioux City, but the 
next step in the prorram includes per- 
manent flood control levee projects 
which will have the purpose of pro- 
viding protection for agricultural 
lands on the Missouri River between 
these two cities. The total area now 
exposed to overflow between Sioux 
City and Kansas City is approx - 
mately 1,250,000 acres. 

Floods along the Missouri River 
usually occur during the June anid 
July growing season, causing a dan - 
age to crops and decreasing the 
amount of food available. Food pro- 
duction and processing industries an ! 
facilities are located near the area t» 
be protected and would receive sul- 
stantial benefits from this projec. 
Included are grain elevators, flov~ 
mills, livestock pens and _ packin.: 
houses located at Sioux City, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Kansas City. Thes-» 
furnish a large share of the nation’ 
food supply. 

There are also plans making provi- 
sions for smaller reservoirs on th« 
small rivers which should aid in flooc 
protection. 


Liberty Bend Cut-Off 


Another important proposal for im- 
provement on the Missouri River. 
which it is hoped will be initiated 
after the war ends, is the “Liberty 
Bend Cut-Off,” calling for a cut-off in 
two sections of the river. 

This project will reduce the flow 
line at the mouth of the Blue River 
in the east bottoms of Kansas City 
about 1.5 ft. and will shorten the 
river at that point. The river will be 
lowered so that near the Hannibal 
Bridge it will be about 1.1 lower 
than at present. By thus speeding up 
the flow of water and lowering the 
stream, the amount of pumping re- 
quired at sewer outfalls to the river 
will be reduced. While this project 
would cost about $1,400,000, it has 
been estimated that a saving in the 
amount of $1,500,000 would be ef- 
fected to the Kansas City flood con- 
trol project. In addition the “Liberty 
Bend Cut-Off” would result in a sav- 
ing of about $578,000 to the Mis- 
souri River Navigation Project. 

Blueprints for flood control and 
other improvements on the Missouri 
River are being prepared now by the 
U. S. Engineers in order that flood 
control projects may be included in 
the nation’s postwar public works 
program. As the construction work 
necessitated for the prosecution of 
the war declines, flood control investi- 
gation work in the Kansas City Dis- 
trict will gain momentum. When the 
war ends, there will be a minimum of 
delay on the part of the Army Engi- 
neers in swinging into a long-range, 
multiple-purpose program. 
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XOREMOST among the construction 

hazards of piers and wharves is 
the design of the structure which ac- 
cording to present practice is gov- 
erned chiefly by the convenience of 
operation rather than with any con- 
sideration for fire safety. The result 
is that most pier sheds are large hori- 
yontal flues which draw the fire from 
one end to the other with lightning 
rapidity. 

No extensive study of the situation 
is needed to determine that the rapid 
spread of the fire in almost every case 
has been due to the absence of bar- 
riers such as transverse fire walls to 
shut off the draft, in the same manner 
as a damper in a smokepipe. 


Fire Walls 


The absence of division walls may 
render valueless all other fire protec- 
tion measures that may have been 
taken, consequently it is of paramount 
importance that pier structures be 
provided with transverse fire walls. 

In most existing piers it is possible 
to erect such walls without much dif- 
ficuity using materials that are not 
scarce and with little interference to 
the regular operation of the pier. 

Such walls should be spaced at in- 
tervals of not more than 300 ft., pro- 
vided with doors where openings are 
necessary for economical handling of 
trafic. If other materials are not 
available the walls may consist mere- 
ly of two thicknesses of 2-in. tongue 
and grooved boards with one-quarter 
inch asbestos or gypsum boards be- 
tween them nailed together. Doors 
may be of similar construction held 
open by the usual fusible link ar- 
rangement. 

Since the 300 ft. spacing of fire 
walls is liberal, an additional measure 
of protection should be taken to pre- 
vent the creation of a horizontal draft 
by providing curtain boards or draft 
stops between fire walls at intervals 
not exceeding 100 ft. Draft stops may 
be constructed of plaster board, tran- 
site or similar material fastened to 
one side of the roof truss and extend- 
ing from the underside of the roof to 
the lower chord of the truss. 


Substructure Hazards 


Another construction hazard lies in 
the substructure of the pier which in 
most cases is of combustible material. 
When this ignites the fire usually 
races from one end of the substruc- 
ture to the other until finally the 
entire pier and its cargo collapses and 
falls into the water. 


As in the superstructure of a pier, 
one of the first precautions in pre- 
venting the rapid spread of fire in 
combustible substructure is the divi- 
sion of large areas into smaller areas 
by means of fire walls and fire stops. 
Whenever possible the fire walls of 
the superstructure should be extended 
under the pier deck to a few feet 
below low water. 

Another essential is the provision 
of openings in the pier deck so that 
the fire department may insert revolv- 
ing nozzles, cellar pipes and other 
fire-fighting equipment. These holes 
which need not be larger than ten 
inches in their greatest dimension, 
should be provided in the deck at in- 
tervals not- excéeding twenty-five feet 


Wide World 
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and should be provided with covers 
that will have resistance to heat equiv- 
alent to that of the pier deck. 


Automatic Sprinklers 


Automatic sprinklers in combination 
with fire walls and fire stops are the 
ideal solution of “substructure fires as 
well as fires in the superstructure 
wherever it is possible to use them. 
Their installation, however, is de- 
pendent on conditions, especially the 
height of the pier above maximum 
high water which must be sufficient 
to overcome floating objects that 
might damage the sprinkler equip- 
ment. 

New Orleans is one city which has 
successfully adopted sprinklers to im- 
prove its waterfront fire protection 
after a series of disastrous fires. The 
wharves in that city extend along the 
levee for about eight miles. These rest 
on wooden substructures and extend 
long distances without breaks. The 
sheds are filled with cotton and other 
combustible material and, up to 1931, 
the fire losses averaged up to a mil- 
lion dollars a year. In that year the 
Dock Board provided complete auto- 
matic sprinkler protection not only 
for the sheds and other buildings 
above the deck but for the entire 
under-deck spaces at intervals of 250 
to 500 ft. With an automatic water 
curtain on each side of these bulk- 
heads, they take the place of fire walls 
and provide a highly effective barrier 
to the spread of fire. 


This sprinkler installation, prob- 
ably the iargest in the world inciuded 
112,478 sprinkler heads with the orig- 
inal equipment. To control the sys- 
tem there are hundreds of valves and 
other devices all of which are under 
constant electrical supervision. When- 
ever a shut-off valve is closed or a 
sprinkler head operates or some other 
abnormal condition exists a signal is 
automatically transmitted to the 
A.D.T. Central Station which initiates 
appropriate corrective action. The fire 
department is dispatched upon receipt 
of waterflow alarms. Other signals are 
investigated immediately by those as- 
signed to maintenance, but in no case 
can the system be left inoperative 
without the knowledge and surveil- 
lance of the central station. 


Other Aids 


Other than improvements in con- 
struction of piers and wharves there 
is much that can be’done to improve 
fire protection in waterfront proper- 
ties. Automatic sprinklers already 
mentioned can now be obtained if pri- 
ority ratings are reasonably high 
enough to justify the installation. 
Whether sprinklers are installed or 
not there should be an independent 
standpipe system installed in accord- 
ance with established standards with 
hose stations at intervals of not more 
than 100 ft. The location of standpipe 
stations should be indicated by suit- 
able conspicuous’ signs. One or more 
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siamese fire department connections 
properly gated or checked and drained 
should be provided at shore and water 
ends. Roof hydrants supplied from the 
standpipe lines are also recommended. 

First aid fire appliances such as 
50-gal. casks of water with three fire 
pails each should be placed along the 
driveway at intervals of one hundred 
feet. Approved chemical or pump tank 
extinguishers may be installed to re- 


place one-half the cask and pail equip-. 


_ment on the basis of one 214-gal. ex- 
tinguisher for one cask and three 
pails. 

Extinguishers should be of the ap- 
proved type for the class of fire that 
is likely to be encountered; such as 
CO: for electrical fires, foam for gaso- 
line, oils or greases, and soda and acid 
for wood, textiles, rubbish, ete. A 
private fire brigade should be or- 
ganized .to use such equipment but 
only as a first aid measure. In no case 
should there be any delay in sum- 
moning the municipal fire department. 


Piling Goods 


On piers and warehouses the ar- 
rangement of cargo and goods in stor- 
age is of considerable importance in 
preventing fire and in providing easy 
access when fire breaks out. At least 
one central aisle extending the entire 
length of the building should be main- 
tained and on the sides there should 
be adequate aisle space between the 
goods and the side of the building. In 
no case should goods be piled higher 
than 36 in. below trusses, beams, 
girders or other structural members 
of the pier or in such a way as to 
interfere with automatic sprinklers or 
emergency first aid equipment. 

The regulation of construction and 
protection of piers and wharves is a 
problem that has been a subject of 
study for a number of years by a com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Assn. After a comprehensible 


study of conditions in all major ports 
throughout the country, this com- 
mittee found that 1280 or 87.7 per 
cent of the piers and wharves have 
combustible substructures. Of these 
93.83 per cent have undivided areas; 
96.7 are without automatic sprinklers; 
94.45 per cent are without nozzle 
openings in the decks. Judged on the 
basis of past experience these 1280 
piers and wharves are subject to com- 
plete destruction by fire. In other 
words 95 per cent are built to burn. 

Since it is apparent that past regu- 
lations have been largely ineffective 
the committee drew up a suggested 
ordinance regulating the construction 
and protection of piers and wharves 
which was adopted in 1941 by the 
American Assn. of Port Authorities, 
The National Fire Protection Assn. 
and The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. Efforts are now under way 
to secure the adoption of this ordi- 
nance or its essentials in all port 
areas. 


Causes of Fires 


A study of the causes of fires on 
piers and wharves made by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Assn. shows 
that careless smokers are by far the 
greatest hazard. In the 11-year period 
from 1932 to 1943 there were 445 fires 
on piers and wharves, and of these 
185 or 41.57 per cent were attributed 
to careless smoking. Of 37 other 
causes 82 or 18.43 per cent were 
classified as unknown. Other leading 
causes were: sparks from tug, 22, or 
4.94 per cent; acetylene torch; 19, or 
3.82 per cent; electrical, 17, or 3.82 
per cent; spontaneous combustion, 16, 
or 3.59 per cent. 

Under present wartime conditions 
efforts to prevent fire in waterfront 
properties are concentrated to a 
great extent upon increased vigilance 
through enforcing regulations, detect- 
ing trouble and taking prompt action 


Economy of Traffic Management 


(Continued from page 53) 


chase order to the seller. As to the 
proper route being specified it is es- 
pecially desirable that this be done 
particularly in the case where two or 
more carriers serve the destination 
point. 


Classification Description 


The specifying of the classification 
description may seem to be super- 
fluous, but it is surprising to find that 
many sellers (shippers), through lack 
of knowledge, quite often incorrectly 
describe their own materials when 
preparing bills of lading which causes 
the carriers needlessly to charge 
higher rates than actually apply. As 
an example, it is not uncommon for 
shippers when preparing bills of lad- 
ing to use the general term “hard- 
ware” taking, say, a rate of 70 per 
cent of first class when actually the 
article, or articles, should be described 
under some specific iron or steel de- 
scription taking 40 per cent of the 
first class rate. In this connection it 
is well to remember that a traffic de- 
partment’s job includes the preven- 
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tion of any similar kind of error in 
outgoing freight. 


Controls and Claims 


To control the movement of inbound 
materials properly the purchasing de- 
partment should arrange for the 
traffic department to be notified as to 
the scheduled date of shipments, and 
when the materials are urgently 
needed it should be furnished with all 
details, such as car number, etc., to 
enable it to expedite the consignment. 
Even where urgency is not involved 
the procedure of notifying in advance 
should be followed as this practice 
will enable the traffic department to 
trace where a shipment is delayed. 
Further, a traffic department should 
handle all reconsigning or diversion 
of shipments where such becomes 
necessary. 

Upon delivery of the goods at the 
buyer’s place of business loss or dam- 
age may be discovered. Such loss or 
damage may be due to the fault either 
of the shipper or the carrier. If the 
fault is the carrier’s then the traffic 


in emergencies. This calls for an ade. 
quate number of well-trained physi- 
cally-fit watchmen and guards. 


Guards and Watchmen 


Guards and watchmen must be of 
the highest character and thoroughly 
grounded in their duties, especially in 
guarding against fire, intrusion and 
sabotage. They should be able to act 
instinctively in case of trouble and 
should be provided with all of the 
equipment necessary to perform with 
the greatest efficiency. Whenever pos. 
sible they should be supplemente:! by 
automatic protection such as su er- 
vised automatic sprinklers, automatic 
fire alarms, burglar alarms and in- 
trusion protection systems. 

Under such a system of protec‘ion 
it is important to provide continiious 
supervision of the watch and guard 
force. In most port cities such su er- 
vision can be obtained through an 
A.D.T. Central Station to which the 
watchman on guard transmits sig ials 
at frequent intervals throughout his 
period of duty. Any failure to report 
is promptly investigated. Availxble 
with the watchman’s signal boxes are 
emergency devices for summoning the 
police, and fire alarm boxes which 
summon the fire department direct to 
the building. In most cases fire alarm 
boxes are installed throughout the 
premises so that an alarm may be 
sent quickly and accurately without 
the necessity of leaving the building 
or giving directions which, under the 
stress of the emergency, may be gar- 
bled and confusing. 

There are many other safeguards 
that are fundamental with water- 
front properties as well as most other 
premises. A careful study of fire pre- 
vention methods and equipment usval- 
ly will reveal what is necessary for 
complete protection of any particular 
property. We cannot afford at this 
time to overlook anything that will 
aid in preventing disasters. 


department should prepare and file the 
claim. In instances where the ship- 
per is, or is alleged to be, at fault in 
connection with shortage or damage, 
the traffic department can be of defi- 
nite help to the purchasing depart- 
ment in the proper preparation of the 
claim, if any is to be made, which 
might be due to faulty packing, class- 
ification misdescription, etc. 


Handling Imports 


Finally, there is the importation of 
materials and products. Here are 
found a multitude of details for the 
handiing of which the purchasing de- 
partment should rely on a traffic de- 
partment rather than attempt to do 
the work alone. Although the details 
relating to the importing of goods 
purchased from foreign sources are 
too numerous to list here, mention 
may be made of two which indicate the 
complications. 

Custom house entries entail the 
handling of numerous documents. 
Also on many imported commodities, 
“drawbacks” are involved which 
require accurate records as well as a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 
The purchasing department will save 
time, money and trouble if it turns 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Working Capital in Today's World 


In the past, many managements have overlooked working capital 
trends and adequacy without apparent ill effects. In the future, 
such laxity may bring serious trouble. Price control, burdensome 
taxation and a war that has convulsed normal economy have greatly 
complicated the problem. Post-war development may add to these 


/ORKING capital has always 
Y been of prime importance in 
the realm of barter. In pre-war days, 
it was often given too little considera- 
ticn until the well ran dry. Few 
m:nagements considered the trend of 
their working capital ratios, although 
they were quick to spot a downward 
trend in sales, expenses or profit. 
These elements they watched with 
eagle eyes but working capital, the 
liie-blood upon which all other busi- 
ness elements depend, was left, more 
or less, to shift for itself. 


Erfects of War and Peace 


The revolutionary change that has 
come to business, the transition from 
peace to war economy and, sooner or 
later, the advent of the post-war 
period, necessitating substantial out- 
lays for reconversion and allied ex- 
penses, such as losses on war inven- 
tories, the promotion of civilian lines 
and experimentation with new prod- 
ucts, all require adequate working 
capital to keep a business if the 
safety zone, and make it imperative 
to watch this essential from now on 
when analyzing the results of opera- 
tions. Then, too, moderization of old 
equipment and expansion will be rid- 
ing high in the post-war period and 
you can’t swing these investments un- 
less your working capital is in good 
shape. 

Working capital comprises’ the 
funds needed for current obligations, 
such as payroll, raw materials, taxes, 
interest, advertising, etc. Price con- 
trol, burdensome taxation and a war 
that has convulsed normal economy 
have greatly complicated the prob- 
lem of maintaining an adequate supply 
of working capital. To provide a 
better understanding of this im- 
portant operating essential and make 
it less difficult to bridge the war and 
post-war period safely, we venture 
to offer a few suggestions. 


Working Capital Defined 


Working capital is the excess of 
current assets over current liabilities. 
If the current liabilities exceed the 
current assets, you have a floating 
debt. Working capital consists of 
two parts; cash assets, comprising 
cash and receivables, and trading 
assets, comprising inventories. 

Because price control prevents the 
“upping” of prices, and in some 


cases, freezes profits to a low level 
because taxes will take a greater por- 
tion of profits from now on, and 
taxes must be paid in cash, it is obvi- 
ous that the ratio considered safe 
has undergone a 


before the war 


complications. 


By FRED MERISH 


° ° 


change. From our field studies, we 
find that many managements do not 
realize, this, even those who check 
their working capital ratios as care- 
fully as their costs and profits. 


Ratio of 2 to 1 


Normally, when cash assets equaled 
current liabilities, the financial con- 
dition was considered satisfactory. If 
cash assets, otherwise, cash and re- 
ceivables, had a ratio to trading 
assets or inventories of 2 to 1, this 
was considered satisfactory. Hereto- 
fore, it was agreed that the higher 
the ratio of cash and receivables to 
inventory, the lower the working 
capital requirements because, in pre- 
war days, there was more confidence 
in the liquidity of cash and receiv- 
ables. Then, inventories were sub- 
ject to market fluctuations and cus- 
tomer acceptance, whereas, cash and 
receivables were definite sums. To- 
day, material shortages have reversed 
this viewpoint. 


Inventories and Cash Assets 


Business men now are inclined to 
place more confidence in inventories 
than in cash assets, so do banks and 
credit men, hence, the less working 
capital a business will need if inven- 
tories show a better ratio to cash 
assets than formerly. Obviously, 
with money so abundant and goods 
searce, it will not be hard to turn 
inventory into cash when needed to- 
day, the same as any other good col- 
lateral and this condition will carry 
over for some time into the post- 
war period, except in the case of in- 
ventories left over from war produc- 
tion when they sound the last “all- 
clear.” 

On the other hand, if inflation 
comes, accounts receivable and cash 
will become secondary to inventories 
and other holdings. Hugo Stinnes 
once owned nearly all of Germany by 
making agreements to take over 
properties, paying so much down, 
then waiting for the printing presses 
to help him settle his obligations with 
depreciable currency. Every effort is 
being made to stem uncontrolled in- 
flation in this country and we hope 


“with success, but it pays to keep your 


eyes on the trend. The elements that 
comprise your working capital will 
undergo change as inflationary trends 
increase, and inventories and fixed 


assets will take precedent over cash 
and receivables. 


Cash Ratio Today 


There is no fixed ratio between cash 


‘and the other accounts on a financial 


statement, but the cash account in 
normal times was considered adequate 
if it ran 20 to 25 per cent of current 
loans. Today, cash should be at least 
35 per cent of current loans, and 
where taxes are in topflight 
brackets, relatively more. 

Taxes affect working capital re- 
quirements because they are in the 
category of short-term loans and 
must be paid within the year. If you 
do a volume that begets a tax in the 
higher brackets, the toll will be high, 
freezing your current liabilities to a 
much higher ratio than before. Plants 
on war production with volume 
greatly increased over pre-war level 
may have a tough job finding ade- 
quate working capital to reconvert 
because taxes will dip deep into the 
well. They must keep this problem 
in sharp focus now to be in a posi- 
tion to plan intelligently. 


Pro-rating Taxes 


Heretofore, the majority of busi- 
ness men have waited until the end 
of the year to determine their tax, 
then entered it in their books. This 
was never good business practice, but 
when the rates were low, it did not 
create such distortion to the working 
capital ratio. 

Safe procedure today is to estimate 
the tax for the year, then pro-rate 
the total over the 12 months. This 
automatically places an accrued lia- 
bility on the financial statement, 
which should be added to the current 
loans when computing the cash-to- 
current loans ratio. If you do not 
do this, you may find yourself with- 
out funds to pay your taxes when 
due or you can pay but must let 
your other current obligations slide. 

Price ceilings may also enter the 
picture here. Business men whose 
prices have been frozen during the 
base-period at low margins will more 
than likely find it prudent to try to 
increase their working capital re- 
quirements, depending on conditions, 
while, those who can earn a substan- 
tial margin under ceilings may be 
able to operate safely with a ratio 
more nearly normal. 


Fixed and Current Assets 


The ratio of fixed to current assets 
is a consideration, too. If you have 
invested too heavily in fixed assets 
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or in other ways impaired working 


capital, you will find it harder under ~ 


our war economy to meet your obli- 
gations than those who are free from 
burdensome commitments. 

Where business management is 
efficient, the working «capital is 
usually in better shape than. where 
the reverse is true. *Where credit is 
granted promiscuously and collection 
procedure is below par, working 
capital is likely to be unsatisfactory. 
Efficient credit and collection pro- 
cedure keeps’ receivables paying 
promptly so that the cash account 
usually shows a-satisfactory ratio to 
current obligations. 


Vulnerable Spots 


We cannot advise you on the ad- 
justments needed in, your working 
capital or other operating ratios be- 
cause all businesses differ in this re- 


gard, but: we may serve a‘us2ful pur-’ 


pose by *pointing out the vulnerable 
spots-that affect working capital so 
that: you can keep these danger zones 
in:sharp focus and make whatever 
adjustments good judgment suggests 
and “thus be in a better position to 
clear the rocks safely than if you 
ignored the problem entirely. These 
comments and figures are based upon 
an analysis of financial statements 
for the year 1942, 


Old Ratio Not Safe 


Bankers and credit men formerly 
considered that, in general, a cur- 
rent ratio of 2 to 1, in other words, 
$2 in current. assets to $1 in current 
liabilities, provided adequate working 
capital. Managements often used 
this yardstick but our experience 
shows that it is not a safe ratio now. 
It depended upon other. factors before 
the war, such as credit terms, ratio 
of cash assets to trading assets, terms 
of suppliers, adequacy of inventory 
to customer demand, the: number of 
“slow: pays” on.the books, etc., and 
these factors have :been ‘thrown out 
of joint. by our war economy so that 
the old ratio no: longer holds, More- 
over, inventory control, price control 
and other war -restrictions have 
forced a change in the current ratio 
that readers must understand if they 
expect to. keep their working capital 
in good shape. Our research provides 
factual data upon which you can plan 
future working capital requirements 
and keep yourself out of a financial 
hole for the duration and in the post- 
war period. 


Ratio of 3 to 1 


The figures we analyzed show that 
when the current ratio was 1.8 to 1, 
or $1.80 of current assets to $1 in 
current liabilities, the plants in’ this 
group averaged a net profit of 2.32 
per cent on sales and 4.7 per cent 
on working capital. When the cur- 
rent ratio was 2.6 to 1, the plants 
in this group averaged a net profit 
of 3.60 per cent on sales and 8.2 per 
eent on working capital; when the 
current ratio was 2.9 to 1, the plants 
in this group averaged a net profit 
of 4.81 per cent on sales and 8.7 per 
cent on working capital; when the 
current ratio was 3.2 to 1, or $3.20 
‘of current assets to $1 of current 
liabilities, this group averaged a net 
profit of 6.02 per cent on sales and 
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- board makes it n 


17.8 per cent on working capital, in- 
dicating that the current ratio in our 
war economy should approximate 3 
to 1 to show satisfactory earnings 
after the deduction taxes. 

A company with a net profit of 
only 2.32 per cent on sales after tax 
deduction isn’t likely to have much 
working capital to reconvert or pro- 
mote civilian lines after the war. 


Credits and Collections 


That collection routine and effi- 
ciency influence working capital is 
indicated by the following figures. 
Those plants with a net profit of 2.32 
per cent were the most: lax on collec- 
tions, the average collection period 
being 29 days, plants earning 3.60 
per cent net profit averaged a collec- 
tion period of 24 days, those earning 
4.81 per cent averaged a collection 
period of 21 days, whereas, those 
with top earnings of 6.02 per cent 
averaged a collection period of 15 
days. 

In other words, this group make 
their credit customers settle all ac- 
counts within 15 days, on the aver- 
age. This phase of our field study 
shows that the quicker you collect 
the sounder your working capital re- 
quirements. Moreover, remember that 
the government has cracked down on 
credit extension by banks, and sup- 
vliers are granting credit with 
greater care these days. Despite the 
fact that money is as abundant as 
flies in a cow-shed, it isn’t easy to 
procure working capital requirements 
from outside sources. You must work 
on your own bankroll, or wash-out, 
so-watch credit and collections more 
closely than ever before. 


Long Term Obligations 


Long-term obligations influenced 
working capital in pre-war days and 
still do, so try to pay off such loans, 
if possible, and do not contract any 
more for the duration. The plants 
reviewed with the smallest net profit, 
2.32 per cent on sales, had a working 
capital averaging only about 50 per 
cent of their fixed and long-term 
obligations. 

Fixed obligations usually cover 
fixed assets and a high ratio of fixed 
assets means big expenses for up- 


W PB Takes Full Control 
Of Container Board 

The War Production Board announced last 
month that the critical shortage of container 
y to ass com- 
plete control over the distribution of that 
material after April |. 

Container board is used for fiber ship- 
ping cartons and other articles. WPB has 
required a "reserve" of 25 per cent of each 
mill's production, but the remainder was 
largely uncontrolled, 

Under the new order WPB may direct 
mills to produce specified types of board 
and ship it to specified persons, and all users 
of such board (who use more than two and 
a half tons per quarter) must obtain au- 
thorization from WPB before accepting de- 
livery. The authorizations will be issued. on 
a quarterly basis. 


chave overlooked working 


keep, hence, the tendency to keep 
profits low. Those earning 4.81 per 
cent on sales had a working capital 
equal to fixed obligations, those earn- 
ing 6.02 per cent on sales had only 
$64 in long-term obligations for every 
$100 in working capital. Those earn. 
ing the most net profit had long-term 
obligations that represented only 64 
per cent of working capital, leaving 
enough to pay off such indebtedness 
when demanded and still carry on, 
Heavy fixed obligations are a bigger 
threat to survival than before the 
war. 


Sleeping Capital 

Another interesting highlight of 
this study, which the reader shculd 
keep in mind in connection with werk- 
ing capital analysis, is that a plant 
may have a good earning power in 
spite of a weak financial condition or 
an unsatisfactory earning power with 
great financial’ strength. Beyond he 
minimum requirements of sound 
financial management, working cap- 
ital tends to become sleeping c«p- 
ital, contributing nothing to earn- 
ings and if the assets consist chie ly 
of cash at a time when inflation 
threatens, dire results may follow if 
the deluge gets out of control. 

‘Figures on our survey work shects 
illustrate this point. They show that 
where the current ratio is 3.2 to 1, 
net profits are 6.02 per cent on sales, 
whereas, when the current ratio !s 
4.1 to 1, net profits are 5.01 per cent 
on sales for the group, indicating 
that earnings increase with the ecur- 
vent ratio and working capital re- 
quirements, only up to a certain 
point, then decrease. In other words, 
too little working capital depresses 
profits, so does too much. 


Earnings on Investment 


Our analysis shows that earnings 
on investment or net worth react in 
similar manner. When the current 
ratio is 2 to 1, earnings are 2.6 per 
cent on investment, when the current 
ratio is 2.5 or 2% to 1, earnings on 
investment are 3.5 per cent, when 
3 to 1, earnings on investment are 
4.8 per cent, when 4 to 1, earnings 
drop to 3.9 per cent, again a de- 
crease when working capital gets too 
high. 


Watch Trends 


When you analyze the results of 
business operations, give thought to 
working capital as well as to sales, 
profits and net worth. Compare the 
ratio of working capital from month 
to month, the same as you compare 
the trends on sales, profits and costs. 
This will keep you posted as to 
whether the ratio is favorable from 
period to period. 

Adequate working capital indicates 
that a business is not too heavily 
mired in fixed assets, that it has not 
suffered heavy losses from operations, 
two main factors that drain work- 
ing capital in normal times and to- 
day, price ceilings and high taxation 
are additional drains. 

In the past, many managements 
capital 
trends and adequacy without ap- 
parent ill effects. In the future, such 
laxity may bring disaster. 
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More Efficient and Economic Transportation 
Urged by Farm Bureau Federation 


Ts farmers of America evidently 
expect it will become “necessary” 
to make use of army motor trucks to 
help get their crops to market. This 
was indicated at the recent Chicago 
convention of the powerful American 
Farm Bureau Federation, where a 
resolution was adopted on this even- 
tuality. 

Surveying their worn out trucking 
equipment and asserting that “farm 
trucks are a vital weapon in the food 
production battle,” the delegates, rep- 
resenting 700,000 farm families, urged 
the allocation of materials for resump- 
tion of truck manufacture and that 
steps be taken to make available re- 
pair parts and equipment to meet the 
needs of agriculture. To this was 
added the cryptic statement that, 
“Even with such aid, it will still be 
necessary to make available military 
and other trucks to transport the 
peak of our loads.” Discusion of this 
proposal occurred in closed sessions 
of the Federation’s convention resolu- 
tions committee and no public ex- 
planation was made as to just what 
the farmers have in mind. 


Free Competition" 


Study of the organization’s resolu- 
tions reveals that agricultural Amer- 
ica has some very definite ideas con- 
cerning the multitude of transporta- 
tion problems currently facing the 
country. Prefacing their declaration 
of principles on transportation with 
the assertion that “Agriculture is 
vitally concerned with transportation 
because the proper distribution of 
goods and services depends on ade- 


Used Storage Vessels 


The provision of the regulation set- 
ting maximum prices for used storage 
vessels which allows sellers to charge 
a portion of the original installation 
cost, when in excess of $100, has been 
amended to include all vessels listed 
in that regulation, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. These 
vessels include some 2600 sizes and 
combinations of used pressure vessels 
and used enclosed atmospheric pres- 
sure vessels, cylindrical tanks made 
of black steel and used for holding 
gas or liquids. 


Shallec 


Because the outlook for increased 
imports of shellac now appears 
brighter than at any time during the 
last two years, the War Production 
Board has announced it is planning to 
amend Allocation Order No. M-106 to 
make some of the higher grades of 
shellac available for civilian uses. The 
contemplated amendment also would 
eliminate large amounts of paper 
work, WPB said. 


quate transportation facilities,” the 
delegates adopted views on matters 
affecting transportation by air, rail, 
highway and water. 

“The rapid development of air 
transport,” says the lead paragraph 
of the transportation platform, “calls 
for a careful] study of the maner of 
controlling airlines and coordinating 
them with existing systems of trans- 
portation. Free competition should be 
encouraged so as to utilize the most 
economic and efficient features of all 
systems of transportation. We be- 
lieve this can be accomplished best 
pe a minimum of government con- 
trol.” 


Railroads and Waterways 


To keep competitively apace with 
current trends, the farmers “suggest” 
that railroads “modernize their freight 
service to correspond with improve- 
ments already wrought in passenger 
service.” Similar modernization, they 
added, should be made in the inland 
waterways systems. Recommended 
also, “as a matter of fairness and 
equal opportunity,” was the sugges- 
tion that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission “readjust freight rates 
that discriminate against certain sec- 
tions and certain commodities.” Land 
grant rates, they declared, should be 
discontinued, “because they compel 
the railroads to charge higher rates 
to all shippers to offset the loss sus- 
tained on land grant rates.” 


Highways 


Any federal super-highways con- 
structed after the war, it was “urged,” 


should be routed to serve existing 
market centers, “so as not to disrupt 
established farm markets.” Further- 
more, says the resolution “any road 
building projects should also provide 
for the expansion of preesnt farm-to- 
market systems and’ connect rural 
roads with federal and state high- 
ways.” Recommendation was also 
made that “ports of entry,” unrea- 
sonable weight limits, excessive taxes 
and other practices operating as bar- 
riers to the movement of farm pro- 
duce between states, be eliminated. 


Distribution World Wide 


“Our wartime Merchant Marine,” 
continues the Farm Bureau transpor- 
tation statement, “would seem to as- 
sure an important outlet for U. S. 
farm products in world markets after 
the war, and therefore should be pre- 
served under American control in a 
way which will make it most effective 
in the transportation of goods.” 

In the concluding plank in its trans- 
portation platform, the Farm Bureau 
said: 

“We disapprove the expenditure of 
our tax dollars in helping to develop 
highway and transportation systems 
in other countries, except as directly 
necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war and the development 
of our foreign trade routes. All such 
facilities should be available after the 
war to our foreign trade, at least on 
an equal basis with the countries in 
which these developments are made.” 
(Slawson) 


Porter Co. Enters Freight Car Industry 
By Purchase of Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 


Entering the freight car manufac- 
turing field and greatly expanding its 
Process Equipment Division, H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
purchased Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
and its subsidiary, J. P. Devine Mfg. 
Co., Inc., both with plants at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill. 

Acquisition of Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Co., representing approximately 10 
per cent of the nation’s freight car 
manufacturing capacity is said to 
make Porter the largest independent 
in that industry. 

J. P. Devine Mfg. Co. is a maker of 
heavy chemical, food, and oil refinery 
equipment. With these facilities, the 
Porter Process Equipment Division 
is said to become the largest manu- 
facturer in the process field, with a 
complete line ranging from the small- 
est agitator to the largest fractionat- 
ing column. 


Recent reports of financial services 
give Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. assets 
in excess of $10,000,000. The new 
factories, it is stated, will add more 
than 90 acres of industrial property 
to Porter plants now located in Pitts- 
burgh and Blairsville, Pa., and in 
Newark and New Brunswick, N. J. 

T. M. Evans, president of Porter, 
announced the purchase marking the 
company’s fourth entry into new fields 
in recent years. 

An active expansion program is 
planned for Mt. Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Co., Mr. Evans said, with 
new types, including a line of tank 
cars, being added to its present line 
of box cars, gondolas, refrigeration 
cars and cabooses. Development of 
tank cars for better transport of 
chemical products will be undertaken 
in cooperation with the Process Equip- 
ment Division, Mr. Evans said. 
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Cold Storage... 


Crosswise Loading and Bracing Urged 
For Citrus Fruits to Lessen Damage 


Damage to citrus fruits moving in 
rail cars since the issuance of ODT 
Order No. 18 requiring heavier load- 
ing of cars has been severe, according 
to a report made by R. A. Podlech, 
freight claim prevention supervisor, 
Santa Fe Railroad, at the recent 
Los Angeles meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board. 

The bulk of the breakage to citrus 
shipments, Mr. Podlech stated in his 
report, can be attributed to the man- 
ner in which deck loads are stowed 
and braced. It has been definitely deter- 
mined, he stated, that the loading of 
boxes in the deck load lengthwise 
results in more damage than under 
any other method. He pointed out that 
there has also been heavy breakage in 
connection with cars loaded three- 
high on end, due to crosswise slack 
which develops in the loads. 

The most satisfactory method de- 
veloped, Mr. Podlech declared is load- 
ing the third layer three boxes cross- 
wise with channel braces between the 
boxes. This method, he stated, may be 
improved by using what is known as 
a new type of channel spacer con- 
sisting of two 2x3’s nailed together 
with a metal extension near the top 
at each end, which are inserted dur- 
ing the loading between every other 
row of boxes in the deck layer. 

The Santa Fe Railroad executive 
reported that a number of test cars 
have been loaded in this manner, 
which permits 561 boxes of oranges 
or grapefruit to be packed in the car. 
The test cars, he said, reached their 
destination with less breakage than 
under anv other method of loading 
thus far develoved for this class of 
merchandise. The method of loading, 
he revealed, has been recommended by 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change to its affiliated packing houses. 

Mr. Podlech explained there is noth- 
ing in ODT Order No. 18 specifically 
stating how cars must be loaded to 
comply with the order’s resuirements. 
in view of which some shippers are 
still using the lengthwise as well as 
other methods of loading, with re- 
sultant damage. (Herr) 


New Warehouse 


The Newtowne Storage Warehouse, 
Ine., 17 Winchester St., Winchester, 
Mass.. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of 100 common shares, 
of no var value. Edward J. Hammond, 
300 Summer St., Somerville. Mass., 
is president and treasurer. William 
F. Duggan and James P. Hammond 
— other incorporators. (Welling- 
ton). 
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Loaves of Frozen Cua 


Loaves of quick-frozen oysters are now 
going to United States armed forces, all 
over the world from the Paragon Packing 
Co. plant at Astoria, Ore., where nearly 
all fresh oysters produced by local opera- 
tors, as well as a considerable supply from 
elsewhere, are processed. 

The fresh oysters are packed into waxed 
paper-lined bread pans for quick freezing. 
After freezing the paper-wrapped loaves of 
oysters can be handled in refrigerated stor- 
age for an indefinite time without deteriora- 
tion, it is claimed. The shape of the 
“loaves” lends itself to compact storage 
and shipment in " wooden containers. (Has- 


kell.) 


Lard in Steel Drums 


Put in Dry Storage 


Because of shortage of refrigerated 
warehousing space, War Food Admin- 
istration has arranged with War Pro- 
duction Board for permission to em- 
ploy several hundred thousand used 
steel drums for the packing of lard 
processed to allow storage in mer- 
chandise warehouses in the northern 
sections of the country. Volume may 
be as much as 400,000 drums of 400 
Ib. contents each, it is reported. 


Alabama State Docks 


Increases Freezer Space 


Alabama State Docks, Mobile, Al:., 
is increasing its cold storage faciliti s 
to meet increased demands. In a r - 
cent announcement, W. M. Carn - 
chael, Jr., superintendent, said: 

“We are increasing our sha’p 
freezer holding space approximate y 
178,500 cu. ft. This additional sha p 
freezer space will allow us to hand 2 
a little more than twice the volun» 
of freezer storage business that w> 
have been able to in the past. Tr» 
work on this project has alread ~ 
begun. All priorities have been s- 
cured and all machinery, insulati» , 
etc., is immediately available. W- 
have every reason to believe that thi 
work will be completed within 60 to 9: 
days. 

“In this way the Cold Storage Divi- 
sion of the Alabama State Docks i 
making every effort to meet the in 
creased demands of Alabama agricul - 
turists, seafood producers, meat pack- 
ing establishments, produce house: 
and all perishable food handlers. A‘ 
the same time.we are rendering ever\ 
possible service to Governmental War 
Agencies in need of Cold Storage fa- 
cilities with the hope that we can in 
some way help bring about the vic- 
torious conclusion of the war at the 
earliest possible moment.” 


Locker Convention 


National Frozen Food Locker Assn. 
will hold its sixth annual convention 
in Columbus, O., Sept. 23-25, 1944, 
with about 2500 members expected to 
attend. (Kline) * 


Freezing Perishables at Source Urged 
For Economy in Use of Shipping Space 


More intelligent use of refrigera- 
tion to conserve shipping space was 
advocated recently by Clarence Birds- 
eye, counsel, Birdseye-Snider, Inc., at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shipping frosted foods will require 
new types of refrigerated transporta- 
tion. Mr. Birdseye said. Not so many 
refrigerated cars will be needed, as 
many believe, he stated. If the canned 
foods transported by rail in 1942 had 
been frozen. they could have been 
shinvped in 31 refrigerator cars, he 
said. 

“Similarly.” he added, “much weight 
and refrigerated car space would be 
saved by making fresh vegetables 
ready-to-cook before shipping. Eleven 
carloads of fresh spinach or 13 car- 
loads of fresh peas, for examople, take 
up as much shipping space as one 
carload of frosted spinach or peas. 
About 13,000 to 14,000 refrigerator 


cars would have moved the entire rail 
shipment of 152.051 carloads of fresh 
vegetables in 1942,” he stated. 

“In Africa, India, Australia, New 
Zealand, in Central and South Amer- 
ica and in Europe, economic condi- 
tions will govern progress in convert- 
ing to ouick freezing.” Mr. Birdseye 
said. “At first there will be a scarcity 
of low temperature facilities. Also, 
regardless of how many ordinary 
ships there mav be at the close of the 
war, refrigerated ocean transporta- 
tion will become a serious bottleneck. 
Nevertheless, warehouses providing 
both cool-storage and sub-zero tem- 
peratures graduallv will become avail- 
able.” he predicted. 

In the United States, said Mr. 
Birdseve, perishable foods grown, har- 
vested and processed bv mass produc- 
tion will be shipped in better condi- 
tion and at lower cost. than small lots 
of fresh foods available close-by. 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


ELECTRIC PROTECTION 


against 
FIRE - BURGLARY - HOLDUP 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 


Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service 


Watchman Supervisory and 
Manual Fire Alarm Service 


* 
Burglar Alarm—Holdup Alarm 


ADT 


Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


155 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Central Station Offices in all principal cities 


Equipment — Services — Supplies 


Classified Index to General Advertisers of Equip- 
ment, Services and Supplies for Shippers, Carriers 
and Warehousemen 


AIR EXPRESS 

Air Transport Association of America................ 61 

Pan American Grace Airways................... 61 
ALARMS (Fire) 

American District Telegraph Company.............. 77 
BAGS (Caster) 

Bearse Manufacturing Company.................... 81 
BARREL TRUCKS (Hand) 

Sabin Machine Company... 83 


BATTERIES (Storage) 


Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. ..... ll 
Electric Storage Battery Co. ......................-. 39 


BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 


Anthony Company, Inc. 
Gerstenslager Company 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


REDUCE THE OVERHEAD 
THAT IS UNDERFOOT! 


duty service Darnell | 
Casters and Wheels 
are made for along life 
of trouble-free usage, 
to protect floors and 
increase employee 
| 


_ASAVINGAT 
EVERY TURN» 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST:,NEW YORK,W Y 
LONG BEACH,CALIFORNIA, 36 W. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ree 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Freight Moves 
on Schedale... with 


Conveyors by PORTABLE 


Extreme flexibility of use miakes freight type Portable 
Conveyors your best material handling bet. Portables 
break costly bottlenecks on the lcading platform, put 
every available cubic foot of storage space to work for 
you. Portable's ability to load and unload, stack, pile 
and move freight is unmatched for speed, economy and 
daily dependability, 

Freight type Portables can be used in dozens of ways 
to lick the toughest material handling set-up. Want 
evidence? Write for complete information. 


Portable Machinery Division 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
203 Duke St. York, Pennsylvania 


ALIS 


HEAVY DUTY 


CARGO 


Ball-bearing-belt-roller machines 
with 30 inch wide belts—in 20, 25, 
30 or 35 ft. length. Gasoline or 
electric motor drive. 


For Bags, 
Boxes, Bales 
Bundles, etc. 
to be loaded, 
unloaded, 
stacked 

or stowed 


Also low headroom and special 
purpose conveyors 


Catalog and prices 
on request 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO, INC. 


Canal Place & E. 144th St., New York 51, N. Y. 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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FASY-R/IDE 


CONVEYORS 


This modern gravity conveyor car- 
ries cases or cartons to any de- 
partment speedily and_ efficientiy! 
Sturdily constructed reversible 
curves, straight sections. Permanent 
or portable; with or without adjust- 
ablesupports. Ourengineerscan solve 
your problems—write us your re- 
quirements and ask for illustrated 


folders. 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


CARGO PLANES 


Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


CASTERS (Truck) 


Darnell Corporation, Limited ... 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company 61 & 83 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc 52 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company ............... 12 


CLOCKS (Time & Watchmen’s) 


American District Telegraph Company 77 
CONVEYORS (Gravity) 

Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Div.) 78 

Metzgar Company ............. ....Third Cover 
CONVEYORS (Portable or Stationary) 

Farquhar Company, A. B. ......... 

Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Div.).... 78 

Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc., Geo. ............... 78 

Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. .................... 79 


Metzgar Company 


COVERS (Piano & Refrigerator) 


Bearse Manufacturing Company .... 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company 


Steam Humidification 


Originally developed for process industries where the 
moisture content of materials is of importance in handling 
and manufacture, steam type unit humidification has been 
found valuable also in preventing fires and explosions caused 
by static electricity. Static hazards increase greatly during 
the winter heating season when indoor humidities are low. 

A special unit humidifier operated by compressed air has 
been developed for use in places where there are mixtures 
of air and gas, or air and dust, or where explosive mate- 
rials are in process. This humidifier uses compressed air 
in connection with a humidistat to control the steam valve 
on the humidifier when required, and to disseminate the 
exhaust steam into the atmosphere by air blast. With this 
arrangement there is said to be no sparking hazard. 

The cost of humidification with this type of equipment is 
said to be very low, amounting to less than 2c. per hr. for 
40,000 sq. ft. of area. A bulletin (No. 158) covering the 
engineering aspects of steam type humidification is avail- 
able upon request to the Armstrong Machine Works, Three 


Rivers, Mich. 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 


SHIPPERS. CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 
| | 
CUT COST e/NCREASE.SPEED! 
FILCO 
GZ 58 E. 24th St. Chicago 
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— WHEEL TRACTOR CRANES 


FORK LIFT 


Mercer units, engineered to require- TRUCKS 
ments make light of heavy work; TRAILER 
s-lve manpower problems; assure TRUCKS 
e<onomical operation, high effi- 
jency, low mainte \ 

ELEVATORS 


HYDRAULIC HAND LIFT TRUCKS 


exce guaranteed by con- 
siruction “know-how”. 
Bulletins and detailed 
information upon request. 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


CRANES (Industrial Truck) 


Baker-Raulang Company ...... 1 

Elwell-Parker Electric Company . bt. 

Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. 79 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Company 79 

Williamette-Hyster Company 47 
CRANES (Overhead) 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. . 4 
DECALS 

Meyercord Company 14 
DOLLIES 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company... 61 & 83 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc. 52 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company ...... ; aa 


ELEVATORS (Portable or Stationary) 


Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. .... 79 
Revolvator Company .............. 79 
Sedgwick Machine Works .......... .. 80 
Service Caster & Div. Domestic 52 


END GATE (Elevating) 
Anthony Company, Inc. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
Tidewater Field Warehouses, Inc. A, 6-7 
When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


REVOLVATOR & 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
1+1=4 


When You 
Use Our 
Mechanical 
Man 


Two men plus 
REVOLVATOR 
piling 1200 Ib. hogs- 
heads in tobacco 
warehouse. Heavy 
cases, crates, rolls, 
bales, barrels or 
drums may be 
stacked with 
equal ease. 


A REVOLVATOR plus two men can lift, pile or stack goods faster 
than four men by "main strength" method. Let REVOLVATOR help 
your manpower shortage. Twenty-seven models cover all usual 
needs. 


Tops: hinged or telescopic; hoists: electric with push button con- 
trol, hand or combination; bases: revolvable, fixed, or skid types. 
Moderate prices which enable them to quickly pay for themselves 
in time and labor saved. 


Send for special folder DW showing how you can free men for 
war by using REVOLVATOR mechanical men and RED GIANT 
LIFTRUCKS., 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 


396 86th St. 


ma Low & UNLOAD FREIGHT. 


KRANE KAR—Mobile Swing Boom Crane 


Krane Kar transports the loads to and from the 
cars. You don't waste time maneuvering the ve- 
hicle . . . just operate the live boom from side to 
side with load on the hook. Krane Kar reaches 
into the farthest recesses of the car to position or 
remove loads. For box, flat, or gondola cars. 
USERS: Lockheed Aircraft; Carnegie-lllinois Steel; N. Y. 


Central RR.; General Motors; DuPont; Pullman Standard 
Car Mfg. Co.; Boeing Airplane, etc. 


2%, 5, AND 10 TON CAPACITIES 


SILENT HOIST WINCH & CRANE CO. - 857 G3RD ST. - BROOKLYN, N.Y 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


ERSION 
NIZATION 
WAR RENEGOTIATION 


Me? VICE PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF MATERIALS HANDLING 
“Gotta keep materials moving today. Gotta plan for tomorrow 
to do the job better and faster—and reduce costs by increasing 
operating efficiency.” 

Perhaps Sedgwick can help. For over 50 years Sedgwick engi- 
neers have skillfully planned, designed and installed complet: 
— for the efficient movement of men, material and mer: 


If you want to make your job a little easier—if you want the 
answers to your lifting, hoisting and materials handling prob- 
lems—send for a Sedgwick engineer. Chances are he can show 
you how Sedgwick specialized equipment provides safer, surer, 
more economical operation. 


“Men Who Know are Sold on Sedgwick” 


MACHINE WORKS 


155 WEST 15th STREET — NEW YORK Il, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS HOISTS ROTO DRIVES 


WHY RISK 


PATCH 
While They Are In Use.... 


Now you can restore broken concrete to solid smoothness without 
having to close off the area. Use durable INSTANT-USE ... a 
tough, plastic material which you simply shovel into hole—tamp 
—and run traffic over immediately. NO WAITING. Bonds tight 
to old concrete. Makes smooth, 
solid, heavy-duty patch. With- 
stands extreme loads. Keep a 
drum on hand for emergencies. 
Immediate shipment. 


REQUEST DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
And Details of FREE TRIAL OFFER 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 


| 

| 3687 Filbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. | 

Please send me complete INSTANT-USE information . . | 

| of FREE TRIAL OFFER—no obligation. | 
ress 
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FLOOR PATCHING & RESURFACING 


FORK TRUCKS 
1 
Berry Motor Car Company ......................... 8] 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company..................... 45 
Vaughan Motor Company................... Back Cover 
Willamette-Hyster Company ....................-... 47 
FREIGHT TERMINALS 
Chain of Tidewater Terminals .................... 1-7 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. ..................... 49 
Cleveland Stevedore Company ..................... 35 


Harborside Warehouse Company, Inc...... Second Cover 


Jarka Great Lakes Corporation ..................... 44 

Johnson Terminal Corp., Mead...................... 33 

Lederer Terminal Warehouse Co.................... 2 

Milwaukee Board of Harbor Commissioners ......... 4 

National Terminals Corporation .................... 24 
GENERATORS (Gas-Electric) 

HOISTS (Hand or Powered) 

HOISTS (Hydraulic) 

49 


New Tractor Crane 


A new-type tractor crane, hydraulically operated and 
steered, and that has unusual traction characteristics which, 
it is said, enable it to work effectively indoors or outdoors, 
has been announced by Hi-Way Service Corp., 3841 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Known as the “Drott Go-Devil Tractor Crane,” the outfit 
can handle many types of lifting, loading, transporting and 
unloading in shop or yard. It is said to be ideal for loading 
and unloading box cars, gondolas, transport trucks and 
airplanes, and also handles towing work. 

Large pneumatic tires, coupled with oversize solid front 
tires, provide traction that is said to permit the outfit to 
carry loads quickly over soft going or up steep inclines. 
The unit has a positive hydraulic up and down power that 
is said to enable the boom to handle loads weighing up to 
2,000 lb. Outriggers prevent the outfit from tipping under 
the heavier loads. 

Power-hydraulically steered, it may be turned under all 
conditions, it is stated, with loaded platform, without effort 
on the part of the operator. All, controls are within his 
reach and he handles all functions from his seat. 

The boom, it is said, swings a full 360 deg., has an ex- 
tension to 90 in., and reaches to a height of 14 ft., 2 in. 
There is a 10%-ft. turning radius and traveling speeds up 
to 7 m.p.h. The platform has a loading space of 20 sq. ft. 

A hoist worm and wheel lock arrangement is used instead 
of clutches and brakes for all lifting and swinging opera- 
tions. Starting and stopping is said to be smooth and 
instant. Pusher plates and drawbars at both ends of the 
unit enable it to handle pushing and towing work. Besides 
loading and unloading its own platform, it also loads and 
unloads the trailers it pulls. 

Powered by a 4-cylinder, 16-hp. gasoline engine, the 
“Drott Go-Devil Tractor Crane” is available with various 
platform sizes, boom lengths and heights. For full informa- 
tion, write to the manufacturer. 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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BROWNIE 

Fork Lift Truck! 


The very last word in lift truck efficiency and depend- 
ability. 3000 Ibs. capacity; 108” lift. Wheel base 40”; 
turning radius, 67”. Hundreds in use in many well-known 
industrial plants. 95% of all functioning parts standard 
products, hence easily obtainable. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Mfrs. of Industrial Lift Trucks and Tractors — 
LOCUST AT 22ND + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


JACKS (Lift) 

Nutting Truck & Caster Company................ 61 & 83 

Thomas Truck & Caster Company................... 12 
LIFTS, SPECIAL (Hand) . 

MATERIALS (Ind. Bldg. Maintenance) 

80 

MESSAGE CONVEYORS 

Sedgwick Machine Works ...............---++e5e005 80 
MOTOR TRUCKS 

International Harvester Company .................+. 13 

PADS (Canvas Loading) 

Bearse Manufacturing Company.................-.. 81 

New Haven Quilt & Pad Company .................. 140 
PADS (Kersey) 

Bearse Manufacturing Company .................--: 81 

New Haven Quilt & Pad Company.................. 140 
PORTS 

Milwaukee Board of Harbor Commissioners ......... 44 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


Once It’s Down—It’s Done 


RESURFACER 


Assures Safe Floors 
Permanently 


ECONOMICAL—For it’s not just a fluid to rub on 
every week or every time you clean your floors to 
give nominal protection but a PERMANENT re- 
surfacer that does the job for this year and next 
year and all the years to come, See how dangerous 
ruts and holes can be eliminated from your floors— 
send today for free booklet, 

“OVER THE ROUGH SPOTs.” 


STONHARD CoO. 


883 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


of the careful, thought- 
ful, responsible handler of 
household goods, is 


he First Dhought 


FROM A PRACTICAL VIEW- 
POINT AND CONSTRUCTED 
SO DURABLY AS TO IN-. 
SURE THE UTMOST iN 
ECONOMY. 


Write today for prices on Mastercraft fur- 
niture pads, protective covers, refrigerator 
pads, floor runners and carrying straps. 


BEARSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Incorporated 1921 
3815-3825 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


KNOCK’ 


PROBLEMS 


with 
PRE-MiXED * HEAVY DUTY 


ROCK-TRED 


* No matter how difficult your floor problems ... no matter how 
unsuccessful other resurfacers have proved, we are confident 
Rock-Tred will put an end to your floor troubles—forever. Over 
long periods, Rock-Tred has proved its durability on floors of 
all types, trucking aisles, ship decks, loading platforms and other 
areas. Contains no sand or stone. Will not crack or crumble. 
Takes heaviest loads with ease. Will outlast the supporting sub- 
floor. Comes ready-mixed. Apply with a trowel. Sets quickly. 
Regular users read like the “blue book” of industry. 


TESTING LABORATORY REPORT 


Leading testing laboratory has endorsed Rock-Tred. Found it 
spark-proof, load worthy, fire safe and non-skid. Write for a 
copy of this convincing proof of Rock-Tred superiority .. . it's 
yours for the asking. 


SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Patent and profit by your inventions. Protect 
your most valuable assets. 


Expert personal service. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Post Office Box 3156 
1115 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


REEL DOLLIES 


Metzgar Company Third Cover 


REFRIGERATED BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 


Gerstenslager Company . 8 


i 
! SPEED PATCH for quick repairs! This | 


fast-setting material allows busy plants to make 
r their own floor repairs without interrupting reg- 
¢ ular operations. Simply fill broken area with 
spark-proof Speed Patch and tamp solid. Truck 

over it immediately. Comes ready mixed. Any 
handy man can make expert repairs. Order today. | 
| 
Representatives in Principal Cities | 


ROCK-TRE CORPORATION 


695 W. Washington, Chicago 6, Ill. 


| 


| 
NO CUSTOMER | 
COMPLAINTS | 


... Shipments move when 


MARSH STENCIL MARICED 


Millions in shipments are lost 
because of poor marking. 
Stencil-Marked addresses as- 
sure prompt delivery. Unlike 
tags and labels they can’t come ¢g 
off ... regardless of weather or 
handling. Cut your own stencils 
with a Marsh Machine. Save up 
to $600 annually in shipping 
department. Three sizes to meet 
Gov't Spec., 1", 34”, 44". Write 
for FREE booklet, prices. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE 
COMPANY, 22 Marsh Bldg., 
Belleville, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Herman Body Company 71 


| SKIDS 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company .. 61 & 83 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc. 5” 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company : ] 


SNOW PLOWS 


Case Company, J. I. as 
Hebard & Company, W. F. ee 


STENCIL MACHINES 


Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine Corp. 2( 
Marsh Stencil Machine Company 2 


STEVEDORES 


Cleveland Stevedore Company 35 


STRADDLE TRUCKS 


Ross Carrier Company . 
Williamette-Hyster Company 


TIRES (Motor Truck) 


Fisk Tire Co., Div. U. S. Rubber Co. ...... Ren ae 22 
TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (3 or 4 Wheel) 
Baker-Raulang Company ..... 1 
Hebard & Company, W. F. .. 
International Harvester Company ................... 13 
TRAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Hebard & Company, W.F....... 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company 61 & 83 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company OR 


TRAILERS (Motor Truck) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company... 


21 
Highway Trailer Company 51 
Trailer Company of America ....................... 10 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


10 MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 


PLATFORM and HAND 
NOSE TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse and Cargo use. 


Write for details and prices. 


QS Trucks with reund cor- 
ners, no projecting parts. 


ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Orangeville (Col. Co.), Pa. 


(“ORANGEVILLE 


TROLLEYS (Hand or Electric) 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. .... 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM (Powered) 
Baker-Raulang Company 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company 
Williamette-Hyster Company 


TRUCKS, LIFT (Hand) 


Revolvator Company 


Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc. 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Hand) 


Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. 

Nutting Truck & Caster Company 61 & 
Orangeville Manufacturing Co. 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc. 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company . 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Powered) 
Baker-Raulang Company 


TRUCKS, SPECIAL (Hand) 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company 61 & 
Sabin Machine Company . 

TRUCKS, STEVEDORE 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company .. 61 & 


Orangeville Manufacturing Company . 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc.. 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 
McLain Marine Corporation . 


WHEELS (Industrial Truck) 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 
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52 


Front Cover 


Darnell Corporation, Limited .... 

Metzgar Company ................ Third Cover 

Nutting Truck & Caster Company ... ...61 & 83 

Thomas Truck & Caster Company..... a 
WINCHES (Hoisting) 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Company.......... 79 


LET THIS MAN 


The Nutting 
Trucker says: 
“I'm always on 
the job, early 
ged late. I'l 

ring you just 
the kind of 

you n 

and I’m a glut- 
ton for work.” 
Nutting mokes a complete line of Floor Trucks, 
Wheels and Casters. Representatives in principal 
cities. Consult your classified , OF 
write direct to us for Bulletin 41-G. 


NUTTING TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


1164 DIVISION STREET FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Up to 800 Ib. loads in 
drums and barrels are 
easily and _ smoothly 
picked up and trans- 
ferred—by ONE MAN 
—when he uses a Sabin 
One-Man Truck. No 


helpers needed! 


Exclusive Third-Wheel 
Feature provides foot 
pedal for easy “break- 
over”, insures better 
load support and bal- 
ance, and permits 
loaded truck to stand 
alone. 


Type L-3 Sabin One-Man Truck for 


handling barrels and drums. Many 


other types for other purposes. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


This fast selling truck offers you a 
real opportunity. Send us your in- 
quiries. 


THE SABIN MACHINE CO. 
6540 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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WASTEFUL BROADSIDE company 


CAN CRIMP A NAVY BROADSIDE 


Against the Japs 


OU BET IT CAN. For the ammunition which 
our fleet fires reaches its destination protected 
by paper. And the paper you waste in an ornate, 
unnecessarily large advertising broadside is just 


what the Navy and the Army need to do their job. 


That’s why Uncle Sam asks you to watch every com- 
pany project in terms of USING LESS PAPER. 
Whether it’s*a direct mail piece or a letter or a 
paper-board container—think of it as a challenge 
to you and to your colleagues. Yes, a challenge to 


you to see how you can carry on your business and 


at the same time cut down and cut down and cut 


down on your company’s use of paper. 


Remember the whole country is being enlistec in 
this drive. You’ll be a soldier in a mighty army of 


paper conservers. 


And remember, right now, there’s no home-front 
conservation job any more urgent or important tian 


the conservation of paper and paper board. 


If your company or your community has not yet 
organized Paper Conservation Committees, why ot 


start them yourself and now? 


Use Less Paper Because 


Each 500-pound bomb takes 12 pounds of paper for 
rings, tops and bottoms. 


A fiber container for a 75-millimeter shell takes 1.8 
pounds of paper board. 


Each weapon part must be wrapped in grease-proof 
paper and in waterproof paper. A single shipping case 
of decontaminating apparatus requires 273 square feet 
of waterproof lining paper. 

All kinds of paper are used by the Army, from vege- 


table parchment. .0015 inches thick, to heavy paper 
board and wallboard. 


Use Less Paper These Ways 


Use smaller type sizes and margins. (Any competent 
printer, in consultation, can point the way to pro- 
nounced savings by these means.) 


Reduce separators to shoulder height. 


Eliminate top and/or bottom pads in every practical 
instance. 


Make scratch pads from stocks of obsolete letterheads, 
memorandum forms, and other unused inventory. 


Cut the weight of paper stocks. (You tell the printer 
how long you expect a record to endure and he can 
tell you what stock to order.) 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council 
in co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 


LET’S ALL USE LESS PAPER 
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PUBLIC WAREHOUSE SECTION 


SIRMINGHAM, ALA. | isc0—sixty-tour Years of Service—1944 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ STORAGE CARTAGE DISTRIBUTION FORWARDING 
Pool Cars Handled 


ALABAMA—ARIZONA—ARKANSAS—CALIFORNIA 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. [ 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


A Complete Branch House Seewsee - - Fire- 
\} proof Sprinklered - - Lo Insurance - - 
Private Railroad Siding - - ” Quick Service. 


801-7 East Markham Street 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 


BI?MINGHAM, ALA | 


wee WITTICHEN 


Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
831 North 19th St., Birmingham 2 
Fireproof Warehouse 
Household Goods and Merchandise 
Pool Cor Distribution 
Member: A.W.A. & M.W.A. 


DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 


SERVING POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
S.E. Alabama Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 
S.W. Georgia Motor Freight Service to all points. 
N.W. Florida 6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
Effici Branch House Service. 
MOBILE, ALA. | 
Merchants Transfer Company 
9 So. Commerce Mobile 3 


HEAVY HAULING—STORAGE 


Pool Cars and General Merchandise—Bonded 
Authorized Transfer Agents 
A.T.&N., G.M.&N., L.&@&N., M.&20. & 
Southern Railroads. Pan Atlantic 8/5 Corp. 


Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. — 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse 
Merchandise—Honusehold Storage 


LITTLE ROCK 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 
KANSAS 


Member American Wareh en’s A 
American Chain of Warehouses 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


EKING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


1335 S. FIGUEROA ST. 
Luckie Waller, Manager 


(he 


Merchandise Exclusively 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 


STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Alabama Transfer & Werchouse Co. 
P.O. Box 164, Montgomery 1 A 
BONDED — FIREPROOF — iyi 
WAREHOUSE 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION GV 


Members N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.— 
AVL 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA STREET 


: Merchandise and Household Goods 
Low Insurance Rate Bonded — Trucking Service 
Pool Car Distribution 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. 


COLYEAR'S VAN & STORAGE Co. 
415 S. SAN PEDRO ST. * LOS ANGELES 13 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WORTH AMERICAN: 
Distance Moving: 


LOS ANGELES, CAL 


1201 E. 5th St. 
Los Angeles 


CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


SHIPPING TO AND FROM ALL EASTERN CITIES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION—L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
We specialize in transferring household goods for per 
R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SE RVICE 


PROMPT REMITTANCES 


45 So. Arroyo Parkway 
Pasadena 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. | 


Phoenix Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 
401 West Jackson Street, P.O. Box 4073, Phoenix, Arizona 
Specializing in merchandise storage and distribution. Private 
Siding 10 car capacity, free switching either Santa Fe or South- 
ern Pacific. 6,500 feet handling dock for pool car distribution. 
Modern air conditioned offices. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


house problems. 


DAVIES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


First merchandise warehouse in Los Angeles—and STILL the 
FIRST .. . Established 1893 .. . MORE THAN ORDINARY 
SERVICE ... We invite inquiries relative to your ware- 


MEMBERS: A.W.A. SINCE 1898 - - - C.W.A. - - - L.A.W.A. 


AN “ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSE” 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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LEGAL 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Editor 


Fails to Mothproof Goods 


Recently,, a modern: higher court 
held that either a written or a verbal 
agreement, on the part of a ware- 
houseman, to mothproof goods is valid. 
Also, all warehouse companies which 
handle the goods may be jointly liable 
for the actual damage to the goods 
resulting from failure of one company 
to fulfill its agreement. 

' For illustration, in American Trans- 
fer and Storage Co. v. Greninger, 143 
Pac. (2d) 617, Okla., the testimony 
proved that the owner of household 
goods called the American Transfer 
and Storage Co. which packed and 
crated his goods and stored them with 
the Nichols Transfer and Storage Co., 
since the American Transfer and 
Storage Co. had no storage facilities. 


Several months later the Nichols 
Transfer and Storage Co. delivered 
the goods to the owner who discovered 
that the rugs and carpets were badly 
motheaten. Also, the divan and chairs 
were damaged by moths. The owner 
sued both the Nichols Transfer and 
Storage Co. and the American Trans- 
fer and Storage Co. for $1,468 dam- 
ages and proved that before the goods 
were accepted for storage an official 
of the latter company had verbally 
agreed to mothproof the goods. In 
holding the two companies jointly 
liable for $680 damages, the higher 
court said: 

“The measure of damages for the 
damage or destruction of household prup- 
erty is not the market value but is the 


value to the owner based upon the 
actual money loss sustained by such 


damage or destruction, 
sentimental value.” 


excluding any 


Initial Carrier's Liability 


An: initial carrier, and all other 
common carriers, may limit liability 
for lost or damaged merchandise, if 
a less freight rate is charged in con- 
sideration of the reduced valuation. 

For example, in Lang v. Shofner, 
175 S. W. (2d) 701, Texas, the higher 
court held that under the Interstaie 
Commerce Act, an initial common car- 
rier is entitled to limit its liabili:y 
for damages to shipped goods to less 
than the actual value of an intersta‘e 
shipment, if the shipper agreed ‘o 
a valuation less than the actual value, 
and he could have paid more trans- 
portation charges for a higher valu: - 
tion. Also, the higher court held th:t 
where goods of an interstate shipme: t 
are received by a consignee in dan - 
aged condition the initial carrier ‘s; 
entitled to a judgment against the 
damaging carrier for at least the va.- 
uation stated for the shipment in the 
bill of lading, providing the initia! 
carrier proves delivery of the ship- 
ment in good condition to a connect- 
ing carrier. 


Driver Interstate Employe 


Considerable discussion has ariseii 
from time to time over the legal ques 
tion: When is a truck driver entitled 
to. wages specified by the Fair Laboy 
Standards Act? 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.| 
E 


Merchan ndi 


ANGELES WA 


Commercial Ss 


. Hou usehol 


se 


AREHO 


tr 


Goods 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


USE C0. 


eet Served by 


1950 SOUTH VERMONT AVE - 


CHICAGO 7 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 
1807 East Olympic Blvd. 


General Merchandise Storage 
.U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 


For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


433 W. Harrison St. 
Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 


Los Angeles 21 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 


Cool Room Accommodations 


NEW YORK 16 
271 Madison Ave. 


KANSAS CITY 7 
1104 Union Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 


Lo ANGELES, AL METROPOLITAN 
WAREHOUSE CO. | |P: 


Merchandise Warehousing 
and Distribution 


Reinforced Concrete Sprinklered 
Building—A.D.T. Alarm 


Centrally Located in Metropolitan Area 

Fire Insurance Rate 11.7 Cents 

1340-1356 EAST SIXTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 21 


1305 First National Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Offices for Rent Contact in your community repre- 
Telephone and Secretarial Service **mtative of the A.T. & S.F. Ry. * 
Basement Cooler Room CalWA LAWA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


COMMERCIAL ‘WAREHOUSE 


Now offering space for storage and distribu- 
tion of civilian commodities. 
specific requirements and we will be glad to 
outline our complete services, rates, etc. 


Certificated public utility * 


Estab. 1918 


TORAG 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


ZONE 13 


Advise your 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELFS 2) 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE EFFICIENT SERVICE 


OAKLAND, CAL. | 


CALIFORNIA 


SINCE 1900 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing —Distributing —Draying 


Storage 


240,000 Square Feet 


New York Chicago 


Represented by Distribution Service 
117 Pieces Motor Equipment 


Drayage 


San Franeisco 


Warehouses 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 


Steamer Piers 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


Free and U. 8. Customs bonded storage. 
and efficient Warehouse and Distribution 
Insurance te as low as 11.8 cents 


Harbor. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
General offices, 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21 


The largest, most complete 
Service in 


per 
Daily metor truck service to all parts of the city and Los Angeles 


E 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. | 


the 
$100 per year. 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHO 
POOL 


Your Detail Handled as You Want 
20th & JAY STS., P.O. 


LAWRENCE 


STORAGE 


LD GOODS 
CAR DISTRIBUTING — 


it 
BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 


Exclusive Los 

geles Junc- 

tion Railway 
Service. 


Located in Cen- 
tral Manufac- 
turing Dis- 
trict. 


Low Insurance 
‘ates. 


tribution 
Costs. 


Write For 
Booklet 


Los ANGELES, CAL. fc: Member A.W.A., C.W.A., L.A.W.A. 


ONLY WESTLAND WAREHOUSES 
Offer You Neutral Switching To All Railroads In Pacific Southwest 


WESTLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 
4814 Loma Vista Ave. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. | 


ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, Owner 


1808-22nd St. 


Los Angeles 11 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
Specializing in General Merchandise, Hops and Flour. 
5 Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
tion of Merchandise and Household Goods Pool 


Sacramento, 6, Cal. 


Cars, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. LIF. | 


eee the West begins and 


‘GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
201 California St., San Francisco 11 


OVERLAND TRANSFER CO. 


bution starts.” 


UPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


TILDEN SALES BUILDING 


In Guthrie v. Emmons, 12 Ohio 
Supp. 45, O., the driver of a -truck 
operated by a public carrier and en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, sued 
his employer to recover for overtime, 
liquidated damages and attorney’s 
fee under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The higher court refused to hold in 
favor of the driver and explained that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act does 
not apply to any employe with re- 
spect to whom the ICC has power to 
fix hours of service whether such 
power is exercised or not. 

On the other hand, in Farris v. 
Same, 12 Ohio Supp. 46, O., the higher 
court held that a truck driver is en- 
titled to wages specified by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act if such driver 
operates a transport truck wholly 
within the state, but takes from 
depots merchandise shipped from 
other states. The reason for this de- 
cision is that this driver transports 
goods exclusively in a single state 
and, therefore, he is not within juris- 
diction of the ICC. However, since 
the driver performs the final act of 
delivering merchandise shipped in in- 
terstate commerce, he is within pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which includes all employes en- 


gaged in producing, processing or 
handling goods in interstate com- 
merce. 


See Morton v. White Parks Co., 27 
S. E. (2d) 448, N. C., where the higher 
court held that “executives” are not 
within the provisions of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 


City License Law Void 


Generally, cities, through which any 
motor vehicle carrier operates, may 
levy a reasonable tax for the use of 
their streets, based on the mileage 
traveled irrespective of interstate 
operations. However, all county and 
city license laws are void which con- 
tradict or violate a valid state law. 
So held the higher court in Richmond- 
Petersburg Freight Lines, Inc., v. City 
of Richmond, 28 S. E. (2d) 7, Va. 

In this case it was shown that a 
state law provides that incorporated 
towns and cities may levy and assess 
taxes and charge license fees and 
taxes upon motor vehicles. The law 
further provides that nothing in the 
statute shall be construed to apply to 
a common carrier by motor vehicle of 
property, nor to a restricted common 
carrier, by motor vehicle, of passen- 
gers or property, holding a certificate 
issued by the state. 

The driver of a motor transport 
was arrested, when passing through a 
city, because he had no city license. 
In holding the city ordinance void, 
which required all operators of motor . 
vehicles operated on the city streets ~ 
to obtain licenses, the higher court 
said: 

“The Motor Vehicle Code must be read 
as a whole. ... The City of Richmond 
was without authority to impose the li- 
cense tax in question here.” 


Compensation Award Reversed 


Frequently, failure of an injured em- 
ploye to report previous injuries may 
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forfeit his right to recover compen- 
sation for a new injury. 

For instance, in Veek v. Wesley 
Freight Co., 11 N. W. (2d) 213, Mich., 
a warehouse employe injured his 
knee while unloading freight. He 
sued for compensation. The Commis- 
sion held in favor of the employe, but 
the higher court reversed the deci- 
sion upon proof that the employe sev- 
eral years prior to the accident had 
sued a physician for malpractice on 
account of treatment of the same 
knee. 


Release Held Void 


Recently, a modern higher court 
held that an employer cannot avoid 
paying wages specified by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, although the 
employe signed a contract agreeing 
to release his employer from legal 
wage payments. 

For example, in Cudahy v. Bazanos, 
15 So. (2d) 720, it was shown that 
the duties of an employe consisted of 
clerical work of checking and report- 


. ing merchandise lost or damaged dur- 


ing shipment by his employer to cus- 
tomers in other states. 

Before the employe was accepted 
for the employment he signed a con- 
tract by the terms of which he agreed 
to work for $30 per week with no ex- 
tra pay for over-time. Notwithstand- 
ing this contract the higher court held 
the employe entitled to a full recovery 
for over-time wages and said: 
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“We think that ‘movement in com- 
merce’ can well include among its final 
phases the clerical work of checking and 
reporting goods lost or damaged in 
transit between the states. ... A release 
of claims is no defense to an action 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act.” 

In this case the court recognized 
that employe’s desire to obtain em- 
ployment made it easy for the em- 
ployer, who wished to ignore the Fair 
Labor Standards Act’s provisions, to 
induce him to execute a release of 
claims under the provisions of the law. 


Driver Disobeys Employer 


Generally, an employe who disobeys 
the implied or expressed instructions 
of his employer automatically forfeits 
his right to recover compensation for 
an injury. 

For illustration, in Ginther v. J. P. 
Graham Transfer Co., 33 Atl. (2d) 
923, Pa., a truck driver temporarily 
permitted another to drive the truck. 
The driver was killed when the truck 
ran into an obstacle. The higher 
court, refused to allow compensation 
to his dependents, and said: 

“When Ginther (driver) left the wheel 
and delegated its operation to another 
he completely abandoned his most im- 
portant service to the employer and was 
not in the course of his employment 


within the meaning of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act.” 


Employe Injured in Fight 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that when an employe is injured 
in a fight he can recover neither dam- 
ages nor compensation for such in- 


jury, although the two employes were 
working on the same job when their 
trouble started. 

For illustrations, in Turner v. Baton 
Rouge Co., 15 So. (2d) 153, it was 
shown that a company’s employe sued 
for workmen’s compensation. He al- 
leged that he sustained an injury, as 
a result of being struck with a stick 
by a fellow employe, while attending 
to his regular work. 

Counsel for the company admitted 
that the employe was struck with a 
stick by a fellow employe but proved 
that the injured employe was in the 
act of assaulting the fellow employe 
when he was struck. 

The higher court refused to allow 
the injured employe any compensa- 
tion. 


Compensation for Injury 


Under state compensation laws em- 
ployes are entitled to recover compen- 
sation for injuries sustained while 
performing their regular duties. More- 
over, industrial commissions cannot 
refuse to believe the testimony pre- 
sented and given by reliable wit- 
nesses. 

For example, in Metros v. Denver, 
129 Pac. (2d) 911, it was shown that 
an employe sustained a left inguinal 
hernia as a result of an accident aris- 
ing out of and in the course of his 
employment. He filed a claim for com- 
pensation insurance under the state 
compensation laws, and witnesses tes- 
tified that he sustained the injury 
while performing his regular work. 


- The Industrial Commission refused to 


allow compensation, but the higher 
court reversed the verdict. 


Sales Tax Law Construed 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that interstate business must pay 
its way, and that the purpose of the 
commerce clause is not to relieve 
those engaged in interstate commerce 
of their just share of state tax bur- 
dens. 

For example, in Morrison Co., Inc., 
v. State, 135 Pac. (2d) 927, the testi- 
mony proved that a corporation sold 
its products f.o.b. .its city. These 
products were sold and shipped to 
purchasers located outside the state. 
In holding the seller liable for pay- 
ment of the state sales tax, the 
higher court said: 

“Sales to purchasers in another state 
are not withdrawn from federal control 
because the goods are delivered F.O.B. 
at stated points within the state of 
origin for transportation. ... 


Who Is Common Carrier? 


Higher courts consistently hold that 
a private carrier is liable for loss of 
or damage to shipped merchandise 
only when the testimony proves that 
such loss or damage resulted from 
negligence on the part of the car- 
rier’s employe. However, a common 
carrier is liable practically as an in- 
surer against any and all losses or 
damage to shipped merchandise. 
Whether a carrier is private or com- 
mon depends upon the circumstances. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


service on the 


HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY GES 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 
Largest and most complete storage and trucking 

Pacific Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento 
S. M. HASLETT - President 


Member: American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. keg 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


WORTH AMERICAN 
= WAN LINES, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [~ 


TIM GRIFFIN, Pres. 


MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


JIM CUMMINS, Sec.-Treas, 
1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Efficient and Prompt Service SINT 
Operating 3 Warehouses; total space 90,000 sq. ft. Low 
Insurance Rates; Accessible to all Railroads; Sprinkler 
System, Vault Storage, Pool Cars Distributed. 
Members NFWA, Agent Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


STOCKTON, CAL. [— 
PACIFIC STORAGE CO. 


517 N. Hunter St. 
Merchandise—Household Goods— 


Ship thru the PORT OF STOCKTON for economical 
distribution in Central California. 
Intercoastal Terminal Rates apply at Stockton. 


CHAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


Stockton, Cal. 


Drayage 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ 


Member: 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
Distribution Service, Inc. 


635 Third Street, San Francisco 7 


General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storag 


Draying and Pool Car Distribution. 
Office Accommodations and Telephone Service. 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLO. | 


TELEPHONE MAIN 5259 @ 2145 BLAKE STREET « DENVER COLORADO 


es tHe BARKERS warcnouse company 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 4 


A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. B. & 
Warehouse at Brighton, Colo. 


Associated Warehouses, Inc.—Chicago & New York City 


Q.—U.P. Also eperate 
Represented By 


DENVER, COLO. | 


SUtter 2461 1700-16 Street 


SPACE AND OFFICES NOW AVAILABLE 


Sprinklered thruout, Free Switching 
Pool and stop over cars stored or distributed 


KENNICOTT WAREHOUSES INC. 


Centrally located 


Denver 17, Colo. 
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MODERN, FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
OFFICE SPACE 
UNLIMITED FLOOR LOADS 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
FREE SWITCHING 
17-CAR SIDINGS 
CUSTOM BONDED STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
ACCESSIBLE CENTRAL LOCATION 


that “WE SERVE YOU BEST!” Wire, write, or telephone. . NEW YORK 
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In the teenies poe storage business since 1902 . today’ 
. — = service will prove to you we ‘ve not been idle .. 
_ that our experience does work for you. 


ey 


You'Lt find that your warehousing and distribution prob- RTH" E 
lems will be simplified in the Denver area by dealing with & 
us .. Close supervision, personal attention of the manage- nandfenr Storage Co 


ment and long experience enable us to say with confidence Office 2016 BLAKE ST. . . . 
Represented by 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY 
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COLORADO—CONNECTICUT 


DENVER, COLO. 


WEICKER 


*%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
Car Distribution 
Moving, Packing, Forwarding 


daily motor freight 
Public Utilities Com. 
Lines to Principal Cities. 


Complete 


We Operate the Weicker Transportation Co., a statewide, 
service under requiation of the 
Connection with Interstate Truck 


BURGLAR PROOF SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG 
yor FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. 
Member of 


BRIDGEFORT, CONN. 


MEMBER 


General Merchandise Storage and 


Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq. Ft. 
Household Goods, ae Pack- 


N. Y., N. H. and H. 4 Siding 


The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 Momber 


Distribution 


PUEBLO, COLO. [- 


BURCH 


WAREHOUSE AND 
TRANSFER CO. INC. 


General Office and erehouse 
ANTA FE 


Merchandi 
PACKING". AND SHIPP ING. 
Member of May. W.A.—A.W.A 


—Colo. W.A. 


128-130 SOUTH MAIN 
TRANSFER & 
STORAGE (CO. 


* Pool Car. Distribution 
it. Forwarding and 


Modern Sprinklered Building 


Household and Merchandise 
Facilities 


Frei 
Distribution 


* AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 


In Larson v. Etna Co., 143 Pac. (2d) 
850, the higher court held that a com- 
pany engaged in casual hauling is not 
a@ common carrier. This court said: 

“It is generally considered that where 
the carrier undertakes to carry only for 
the particular occasion, he cannot be 
held responsible as a common carrier.” 
~ The legal effect of this decision is 
that if the carrier is employed in 
transporting goods for one, or a lim- 
ited number of persons he is a private 
carrier. To constitute a common car- 
rier one must make it his regular and 
constant business and he must hold 
himself ready to transport for all per- 
sons, indifferently, who desire to em- 
ploy him 


Terminal Men Hurt 
By Court's Attitude 


San Francisco Bay area terminals 
executives believe they have received 
a very serious blow, which it is be- 
lieved will have repercussions on 
ports throughout the nation, in the 
refusal of the United States Supreme 
Court to grant a rehearing of the 
case in which it upheld the United 
States Maritime Commission’s power 
to regulate demurrage and storage 
a for wharves on San Francisco 

ay. 

The petition for rehearing was filed 
by the Harbor Commissioners for San 
Francisco Harbor and the Oakland 
Board of Port Commissioners. The 
ease dates back several years, when 
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the terminals in question were 
charged with unfair and discrimina- 
tory practices in the matter of rates 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ARTFORD DE 
and WA REHOUSE 


WEST END MOVING & STORAGE Co. 
764 HOWARD AVE. ¢ BRIDGEPORT 


~ 410 CAPITOL — HARTFORD, 

Warehouses 
Merchondite facilities 

sachusetts daily. 


Pool Cas Distribution 
Private Siding. Our 
Warehouses at 


and regulations. Details appeared in 
the Feb., ’43 issue of D and W p. 20. 
(Gidlow) 


Questions and Answers 


. - « The Legal Editor will answer legal questions on all subjects covered 


by D and W. Send him your problems, care of thi 


is magazine. There will 


be no charge to subscribers for this service. Publication of inquiries and 
Mr. Parker's replies give worthwhile information to industry generally 


Death of Driver 


Question: The following question 
closely resembles that of the Ever- 
Right Trucking as shown on P. 74, 
DandW, Jan., 1944. 

One driver will be designated as 
Driver No. 1. He was in charge of a 
truck load of freight which was being 
transported by a trucking company 
“A” operating between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. The tractor to which 
this trailer load of freight was at- 
tached was not owned by “A” but was 
owned by a company which will be 
designated as “B,”’ and leased to “A.” 
When the truck left the Philadelphia 
terminal, Driver No. 1 was in charge 
and the manifest covering the truck 
load of he showed the name of 
Driver No. as ‘such, 


Before leaving Philadelphia another 
driver designated as Driver No. 2 and 
employed by company “A” boarded the 
truck as a rider to go to Pittsburgh 
to pick up a tractor and trailer owned 
by “A” and which he had left there 
several days before. Somewhere along 
the route, Driver No. 1 became sleepy 
and Driver No. 2 volunteered to take 
over the driving the truck. While 
Driver No. 2 was operating the truck 
he became involved in a collision with 
another truck with the result that 
Driver No. 1 was instantly killed and 
Driver No. 2 was hospitalized. 

Driver No. 1 and Driver No. 2 both 
received their pay checks from com- 
pany “A” and were paid on a round 
trip basis. Expenses to the equipment 
such as minor repairs, grease, etc., 
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over the road were paid by the drivers 
and they in turn were reimbursed for 
same upon completion of each round 
trip. 

The duty of Driver No. 1 was to 
deliver the loaded trucks only between 
the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh ter- 
minals. No loading, unloading or 
drops at intermediate points were in- 
volved. 

The surviving family of Driver No. 
1 will receive Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion with “A” as the employer. What 
is the extent of liability on the part 
of “B” and what steps should be 
taken to recover this liability if any? 
The Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley. 

Answer: The fact that company 
“B” owned the tractor, and it was not 
owned by “A,” is of little or no conse- 
cuence. The important consideration 
ist who controlled and directed the 
criver? 

I will explain a similar case decided 
cnly last month in which it was shown 
that a truck driver was paid and the 
truck was owned, let us say, by 
company “A.” Company “B” had a 
contract to transport merchandise for 
another company “C.” Company “B” 
rented from company “A” both the 
truck and its driver. Company “B” 
offiicals directed the driver as to ser- 
‘ices performed without any interfer- 
ence from officials of company “A.” 
[he driver was killed. This higher 
court promptly held company “B” 
solely responsible. You may obtain 
and read this interesting case at any 
law library. It is (Trans., 52 N. E. 
(2d) 241). 


When Driver No. 1 gave over the 
operation of his tractor to Driver 
No. 2, neither driver was acting 
within the scope of his authorized em- 
ployment unless, of course, officials of 
company “A” knew that in the past 
it was customary for drivers in direct 
charge of trucks to permit other com- 
pany drivers to operate them. Under 
these conditions company “A” may be 
liable for injuries to Driver No. 2 and 
death of Driver No. 1. 

But with respect to company “B” it 
is not liable unless the testimony 
proves either that the accident re- 
sulted from negligence of company 
“B’s” employes to keep the tractor, 
owned by company “B,” in good re- 
pair; or that company “B’s” officials 
had control over Driver No. 1 and 
No. 2 and directed them regarding 
their duties and work. Under the lat- 
ter circumstances company “B” is the 
legal employer. 


Salesman's Guarantee 


Question: Some time ago a sales- 
man sold us an elevator for our ware- 
house. At that time the salesman 
made many promises, but we signed a 
written contract which did not con- 
tain these various guarantees made 
by the salesman. Now, we find that 
we should hold the manufacturer to 
the salesman’s guarantees, as the ele- 
vator is very unsatisfactory. Will ap- 


preciate your advices. Lynchburg 
Warehouse Co. 
Answer: The manufacturer is not 


bound by a guarantee made by an or- 


dinary salesman unless he notified 
you that he would be bound by con- 
tracts, statements and guarantees 
made by his salesman; or in the past 
the manufacturer’s salesman accepted 
and fulfilled contracts made by the 
salesman with you; or the salesman 
practiced actual fraud, under which 
circumstances the manufacturer is re- 
sponsible. 

See the late case of Kearns, 23 S. 
E. (2d) 310. Here a salesman guar- 
anteed his employer’s products to a 
purchaser. The employer did not ver- 
ify or approve the guarantee. Later 
the purchaser sued the seller for 
breach of the salesman’s warranty, 
but the higher court held the sales- 
man’s employer not liable. 

So, therefore, it is my opinion that 
the manufacturer is not responsible 
for the guarantee and promises made 
by the salesman with respect to the 
elevator. 


Cancelled Contract 


Question: Some years ago we be- 
gan thinking of purchasing some 
equipment. Later we signed a con- 
tract to buy the equipment. The cor- 
poration’s president also signed the 
contract. Before delivery we got in 
touch with the corporation’s sales 
manager and he cancelled the con- 
tract for us. Now, a suit is filed by 
the corporation to get damages from 
us. Is the agreement made by the 
sales manager valid? St. Louis Corp. 

Answer: Modern higher courts con- 
sistently hold that. no corporation em- 

= 


HARTFORD, CONN, | 


NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


9 CENTER ST., HARTFORD 5, CONN. | 


15,000 Sq. Ft. of space—specializing in Household Goods and indus- 
trial and commercial, local and long distance moving and rigging. 
Hhg. goods loads insured. Consign shipments via N. Y., N.H. & H. RR. | 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. [ 


STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


and Ware- 


Members: Conn. Motor Truck Assn., Indep 


housemen's Assn., Hartford Better Business Bureau. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT su- 
pervised watchman service— 
Low insurance rates—l15 car 
siding—Central location—Datl 
truck delivery service covering 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts— 


Bonded with 
U.S. Customs. 


Established 1902 


SILLENCE 
Warehouse Co.. Ine. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 

R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 


Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


Established 1860 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 


Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haven, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hauling Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Wierebor WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 


ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 


PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 


Member Connecticut Wareh "4 Associatt 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. [ 
NEW HAVEN TERMINAL, INC. 


30 Waterfront St., New Haven 9, Connecticut 
Truck, Rail and Deep Water Terminal Warehouse — 
45 car siding—open storage. 


Pier 500 ft. long — 2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
ADT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 


TORRINGTON, CONN. | 


MEMBER 


Established 1860 


The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office, Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New England’s Largest Trans- 
portation Companies 
Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 

Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut. 
Branch Offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven & 
Waterbury, Conn.; Springfeld & Worcester, Mass. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Exclusive Agents 
Aero Mayflower 
Transit Co. 


SMITH’S 


Theres always 


ROOM AT SMITH’'S 
15 WAREHOUSES 


“Smith’s looked ahead. They fore- 
saw the storage needs of Washing- m0 
ton’s War-time population. They added = 
one warehouse after another and to- 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE... WITHOUT SHIPPING TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | John C. Bittenbender, Pres., Treas. & Mor, 


WE RECIPROCATE 
AMERICAN STORAGE CoO. 


2801 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington 1 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


SPECIALIZING IN HANDLING OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Momber of United Van Lines 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


Telephone ADsms 5600 


' 


E. K. MORRIS, President 
Member—NFWA, AVL, WWA, CanWA, DCTA 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON $ 
(See Page Advertisement Directory Issue; 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 
639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Household Goods storage, packing, shipping. Pool Car Die. 

tribution Merchandise. 
Lift vans local delivery. 
Member: Ind. Movers & Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


Maurice Kressin, Mgr. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


Security Storage Company 


OF WASHINGTON 
Cepttal, Surplus and Reserves over $1,200,000 
Security (steel) lift vans for overseas shipments. Door to door rates queted. All 
risk insurance if desired. 
Members, NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, French & Other Assns. 
1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 


ploye, including a sales manager, 
may make a valid contract, nor cancel 
a previously made contract, without 
proper and legal authority either of 
the president of the corporation, or its 
directors. 

See Company, Inc., v. Williams, 14 
So. (2d) 319, reported June, 1943. In 
this case it was disclosed that a 
company filed suit against a purchaser 
to recover $1,012 with legal interest, 
which amount represented a balance 
due for services rendered under the 
provisions of a written contract. This 
contract was signed by the president 
of the company. The purchaser testi- 
fied that he was relieved of responsi- 
bility because later he got in touch 
with the sales manager of the com- 
pany who agreed to release him from 
all obligations of the contract. _ 

However, the higher court held the 
purchaser fully liable on the contract 
and said: 

“There was no evidence upon which to 
predicate the fact that Gimbert (sales 
manager) either had the authority to 
release the defendant (purchaser) or 


that, as a matter of fact, he ever in- 
tended to do so.” 


On the other hand, it is possible 
that you may win the suit if you can 
prove that in the past it was cus- 
tomary for the corporation’s president 
to approve, or consider as_ valid, 
agreements made by the sales man- 
ager. Testimony of this nature will 
convince the court that the sales man- 
ager was accepted by the corporation 
as its “general” agent fully author- 
ized to contract for the corporation. 
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American Brake Shoe Co. 
Acquires Crown Spray Gun 


Acquisition of the Crown Spray 
Gun Mfg. Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., by 
the Kellogg Division, American Brake 
Shoe Co., was announced recently by 
J. F. Weller, president, Kellogg Divi- 
sion, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. O. Winkler, President of the 
Crown Spray Gun Mfg. Co., was 
named vice-president, Kellogg Divi- 
sion, in charge of Crown operations. 
Manufacture of the firm’s spray gun 
equipment will continue at the Los 
Angeles plant, under Mr. Winkler’s 
supervision, it was stated. 

The Crown plant, which has been 
in operation since 1918, manufactures 
a broad range of spray guns and 
paint spray equipment, including in- 
dustrial spray guns, booths, exhaust 
fans and paint containers. This group, 
it is said, compliments the Kellogg 
line of air compressors and will be 
distributed in the future as the Kel- 
logg-Crown line. 

In addition to its air compressor 
group, Kellogg manufactures car lifts, 
car washers and is currently produc- 
ing special parts and assemblies for 
the Armed Forces. Purchase of 
Crown’s plant and research facilities 
is expected to expand the range of 
service of Kellogg in fields where its 
equipment is widely used. 


Founded in 1909 as the Kellogg 
Mfg. Co., it became one of the eight 
divisions of the American Brake Shoe 
Co. in 1939. Purchase of Crown, it is 
said, brings to 59 the number of fac- 
tories operated by the American 
Brake Shoe Co. in the United States 
and Canada. 


Johnstown Completes 
Flood-Control Project 


Neither shipping nor storage at 
Johnstown, Pa. should be bothered 
now by floodwaters (Johnstown’s his- 
toric flood was in 1889, and there 
have been severe floods since then), 
for the city now has completed what 
is said to be the largest flood-contro! 
project of its kind in the United 
States. 


Starting in 1938, engineers dredged 
out nearly 3,000,000 cu. yds. of soil 
and mud, then poured enough con- 
crete (for sloping river walls on both 
banks of river beds) to build a 20- 
foot-wide highway, 62 miles long. 
Johnstown now would have the out- 
side world know it is a safe place 
to do business.— (Leffingwell) 


Awarded Army-Navy "E" 


For high achievement in the pro- 
duction of vitally needed war’ mate- 
riel, the McCabe Powers Auto Body 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was recently pre- 
sented with the Army-Navy “E.” 
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D. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 


Pool Car Distribution 


Direct Switching Connections Into Warehouse 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


TERMINAL REFRIGERATING & 
WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


4th and D Streets, Southwest, Washington 4 
Member of A. C. W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 

OF WASHINGTON 

First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 

Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—FLORIDA—GEORGIA 
TAMPA, FLA. | 


MEMBER 


“Your Tampa Branch House” 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warchousemen’s Assen. 


TAMPA, FLA. | 
LEE 
TERMINAL 


1139 Ellamae Ave. 
TAMPA 1 


Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 
Commercial Cartage 

Water and Rail connections 
Low Insurance Rate 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving—Packing—Shipping 
Agents Allied Van Lines 
National Movers 


Member: AWA—NFWA 


TAMPA, FLA. | 
TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


COR. MARION & CASS STS., TAMPA 1 
Loans on Stored Commodities. Sales R . Privately Bonded. 
Pool Cars Handled. 

Located in heart of Tampa, General merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer cold storage. Efficient distribution over entire state. Field 


STORAGE COMPANY 
418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 


We Reciprocate Shipments 
(See Advertisement in Directory issue, page 133) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 


Heated rooms for protection against freezing. Warehousing. 
Member of American Wareh ’s A iati 380,000 Sq. Ft. of Space 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | Eueblished 1901 TAMPA, FLA. | 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 
BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Morgan and Water Streets, Tampa 1, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 3 ESTABLISHED 190! 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGE CO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 


Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs 


ATLANTA, GA.| 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Afliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“Better Warehouse Service” 
651-653 Humphries St., S. W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered A.W.A, 


A.D.T. Burglar Protection 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Pool Car Distribution 
Reconsigning—Trucking Service—Trackage 52 Cars 
Reinforced Conerete—Sprinkler System—A.D.T. Service 
Insurance Rate 12 Cents 


Rental Compartments—Sub- Postoffice. 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 


ATLANTA, GA. [ SAVANNAH, GA. 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


The Fastest Freight Service Between Atlanta and 
Savannah and Intermediate Points 
CUSTOMS BONDED AND INSURED 

Ask us to quote on all kinds of shipments received from 

‘and delivered to Steamship Lines—Serving the 
Port of Savannah 
Principal Office 
1 Victory Drive, 
Savannah 


Atlanta Office 
220 Houston St., N. E. 


MIAMI, FLA. E. 11th St. 
STORAGE AND POOL CAR 
. . . DISTRIBUTION. . . 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
CAR LOADING PLANE LOADING 
PRIVATE SIDINGS PACKING 


ATLANTA, GA. “Atlanta’s Largest” 
MONROE BONDED WAREHOUSES 


175 SPRING ST... ATLANTA 3 
Invested Capital $325,000 
Lewest Warehouse Insurance Rate in Atlanta 
MERCHANDISE-COLD STORAGE-TRUCKING 
Private Railroad Sidings—Concrete Warehouses 
A.D.T. Service Member: A.W.A. 


MIAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOMS BONDED 
Specializing in Imported & Export Storage—Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


$50,000.00 in BONDS & WAREHOUSEMEN'S LIABILITY INSURANCE 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S. W. First Court (36) Tele. Miami 2-1208 


SAVANNAH, GA. | 


Savannah's only bended warviiouse 
BAVANNAH BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER 
COMPANY 


BAY STREET EXTENSION & CANAL. 
Post Offee Box 1187 


General Storage—Distributi 
Custom House Grokers—Custom Bonded 
Regular steamship service from principa) 
Eastern, Western & Gulf ports- track con 
nections with afl rai) and steamship lines 
R. B. Young, President. 
F. J. Robinson, Viee-President. 
Members AWA 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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contracts for 230 vessels, of which 
110 had been delivered at the time 
he spoke and 39 others were in the 
water. The program, he stated, in- 
cludes 109 cargo vessels and 45 fri- 
gates. In addition Great Lakes ship- 
yards have built 200 wooden barges 
and have turned out submarines, 
patrol vessels and mine sweepers for 
the Navy. 

Low bridges and lack of water on 
the Illinois-Mississippi route had pre- 
sented difficulties in getting lake-built 
vessels to salt water a thousand miles 
away, but the problem of getting un- 
der the bridges had been solved,’ he 
explained, by removing masts, stacks 
and deck houses from the completed 
vessels and the shallow water was 
licked by pontoons. 


Economy of Water Transport 


The great advantage of water 
transportation over other forms, 
Adm. Vickery reminded his hearers, 
is its economy. 

“Up here on the Great Lakes that 
word ‘economy’ really means some- 
thing,” he continued. “We think we 
are pretty good on salt water, where 
a ton of freight can be hauled across 
the ocean for $8 or $10. However, 
when it comes to rates we are not 
in the same class with the Great 
Lakes bulk carriers. 


Great Lakes Carriers 


(Continued from page 28) 


“I do not suppose there is another 
place in the world where great masses 
of raw materials are moved so 
smoothly, safely and at such slight 
cost. A ton of ore is hauled 800 miles 
for 80c. This is at the rate of one 
mill per ton mile. Going north the 
bulk carriers haul coal for 40c., which 
is at the unbelievable rate of 4/10ths 
of a mill per mile. 

“Of the total cost of transporting 
iron ore from mine to furnace, only 
25 to 30 per cent constitutes the 
vessel charge, even though the water 
haul is 80 per cent of the distance. 
This is one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the economy of water 
transportation. Eighty per cent of 
the distance for 30 per cent of the 
cost!” 

Success of the bulk carriers, Adm. 
Vickery pointed out, depends largely 
upon the mechanical handling of 
cargo, which, instead of holding ships 
in port for days, as at seaports, per- 
mits them to load on the lakes in 
4 or 5 hours and discharge in 10. 


Designing Docks for Ships 


“An important factor in the success 
of bulk carriers on the lakes,” he 
added, “is the harmonizing of dock 
design with ship design. Naval archi- 
tects are usually forced to adapt ships 
to available shore facilities. Here on 


the lakes you have struck boldly into 
the future by designing ships and 
docks in relation to each other. Thi 
means that ships fit the handling ma- 
chinery and vice versa. The direct 
result is a quick turn around; indi- 
rect results are cheaper costs, more 
voyages per year and a big saving 
in railroad cars.” 

Use of self-unloading machinery 
aboard ship, some of which handle 
2,000 to 3,000 tons per hour, he said, 
has also materially reduced ‘ake 
transportation costs. 

“We are very much interestec in 
these things down in Washington,” 
he remarked. “Some of us have come 
to believe that the handling of c:rgo 
in American ports is an antiqusted 
picture and that the best hope fcr a 
flourishing merchant marine lies in 
the evolution of an entirely new t«ch- 
nique of ship operation. Cargo han- 
dling is, by far, the major item in 
ship operation costs. There is sone- 
thing wrong with this picture. We 
are still handling cargo the way we 
did in the days of the sailing ships. 
America, with all her genius ‘or 
mechanization, should be able to pro- 
duce better methods. 

“By the end of this year we shall 
have 5,000 .vessels sailing under the 
American flag, Some will be capa»le 
of doing 15, 16, 17 knots. They «re 
too valuable to lie around in port. 
I believe that the new merchant 
marine which we are going to have, 
will call for a new set-up on shore.” 


HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 


CHICAGO, ILL. [ 


ACE WAREHOUSE CO. 


417 W. Ohio Street 
372 W. Ontario Street 


Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 


CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 


The Warehouse with Personal Contact 
Modern Buildings 


Low Insurance 


©. R. CRAVEN, President 
A. W. BROWER, Menager 


CRAIG WAREHOUSES, INC. 


(formerly Jennings Cornwall Warehouses, inc.) 
240 E. Halliday Street, Pocatello, idaho 


Merchandise Storage—Distribution—Cartage 
Pool Cars Distributed Free R.R. switching 
Members: American Wareh 


American Chain of Warehouses, Inc.; Idaho mache Tek 
Association. 


— 


cairo, LL | 


CAIRO MOUNDS WAREHOUSE AND 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Established 19. 4. H. Spaulding, 
Cairo Phone 1931 Mounds Phone O84 
Sugar and Merchandise Transit sat Sugar capacity 150,000 
Brick and Concrete building. W: use located on Illinois Central. 
Served by four large railroads, Federal and Mississippi Valley Barge 
Lines, ain Warehouse at Mounds, Illinois. Transit privileges same as 
Caire. Ne switching charges. Private Siding for 14 car spotting. 
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CHICAGO, ILL | 


News Group 


Represented ty 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
MI WEST 42ND ST., PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE.,MON.5531 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


ANCHOR 
STORAGE C0., 219-229 EAST NORTH WATER STREET, 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Across the street from Tribune Tower—only 3 minutes from the Loop. 
The best of re-shipping facilities—direct tunnel connection with all 
railroads, eliminating cartage. Private switch on C&NW Railway. 
Delivery platform inside the building. Private dock on Chicago River. 


Every facility for efficient storage and distribution of your merchandise. 
Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


AMERICAN WARERDUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 
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CHICAGO 


SOUTH SIDE WAREHOUSES |. 


5801-5967 West 65th St. 
CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
Capacity 1200 Carloads 


Insurance Rates as Low as 12c 


OPERATING SPACIOUS WATER FRONT WARE- 
HOUSE AT 103RD STREET & CALUMET RIVER 
Also operate three modern warehouses in Kansas 
City and the Overland Terminal Warehouse 
Company at Los Angeles, California 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK OFFICE: failed MADISON AVENUE (16) 


HAWAII—IDAHO—ILLINOIS 


DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 
Most Centrally Located 
2 Blocks from New Union Station 
Canal & Harrison Sts. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
Tunnel and Trap Car Service 


Liberal Loans Made on Staple 
Commodities 


KANSAS CITY 


mos T MODERN 
WAREHOUSES 


Salvation of Package Trade 


While lake carriers have shown the 
world how to handle bulk commodi- 
ties, Adm. Vickery asked his hearers 
to “get busy and show us how to do 
something with package goods.” 

“The carriage of package freight,” 
he said, “has been a Josing proposition 
for some years and it is doubtful if 
this branch of the industry could 
have survived, even if there had not 
been a war. 

“The package fleet has just about 
been wiped out in the contribution 
Great Lakes carriers have made to 
victory. The ships were mostly over 
age and few were really suited for 
the job they had to do. They were 
particularly handicapped in the han- 
dling of cargo. The salvation of the 
package freight trade, in my opinion, 
depends upon an entirely new ap- 
proach. I understand that H. D. 
Hoopes, president, Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corp., and others, are working 
on methods for improving cargo 
handling. 

“If this can be achieved and if 
operators can enter the post-war 
world with fast, modern vessels, 
capable of making a quick turn- 
around, this. important segment of. our 
transportation picture may be saved. 
Several operators, both here and on 
the coast, have suggested the pos- 
sibility of using containers for the 
handling of package cargo. This angle 
should be explored carefully.” 


Use of Ships in Winter 


If a way could be found to em- 
ploy Great Lakes ships in the winter 


time, Adm. Vickery suggested, the 
carriers’ problem would be greatly 
simplified. He recommended explora- 
tion of proposals that the ships could 


be used elsewhere when the lakes are - 


ice bound. 
“Tt should be possible,” he said, 
“to design a vessel which could give 


service up here during the navigation’ 


period and operate on salt water or 
the lower rivers during the rest of the 
year. 

“There is also the possibility of de- 
signing a ship capable of maintaining 
direct service between the Great 
Lakes and east coast ports via the 
New York barge canal, or gulf ports, 
via the Illinois river. This would 


C & B Liquidation 
Nearly Complete 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
Co., which formerly operated a lake 
passenger service to Buffalo, has sold 
its dock and warehouse facilities at 
Buffalo, practically winding up its 
liquidation of physical assets. The 
property was aequiredby the Auto- 
motive Trades Steamship Co., Detroit, 
and the deal will net the liquidating 
company $123,500, to be distributed 
to stockholders. Outstanding are 20,- 
600 shares of $1 par common stock. 
After passing on of the cash assets, 
C. & B. still will have its charter and 
a small plot of land in Buffalo. 

The new owner of the Buffalo dock 
property, purchased by C. & B. in 
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eliminate the high cost of trans-ship- 
ment at Buffalo and Chicago. I un- 
derstand that a fast motorship has 
already been designed for such a ser- 
vice. I would like to see this idea 
explored further. 

“In addition to economical trans- 
portation and the preservation of an 
important segment of the maritime 
industry, the federal government has 
another interest in this problem. Large 
sums of money have been spent on 
improvement of Great Lakes chan- 
nels and harbors. In 1940 this 
amounted to 5.7c. for each ton of 
cargo transported on the lakes. It 
behooves us to get the fullest possible 
benefit from these expenditures.” 


1924, and the facilities built 1924-27, 
with cost totaling over $850,000, is 
expected to use the property in the 
transportation of new automobiles by 
lake vessel after the war. (Kline) 


New Tapping | Machine 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
has purchased all manufacturing 
rights ‘on’ a revolutionary type of 
machine tool, formerly made by the 
Bakewell Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, and 
all manufacturing operations, includ- 
ing sales and service, will be trans- 
ferred to Cleveland. The machine is 
a new tapping machine which threads 
the inside of a metal part or cuts 
threads on the outside, and produc- 
tion is expected to begin some time in 
April. (Kline) 
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New Shipping Cases 
For ‘Plane Engines 
(Continued from page 38) 


split horizontally to facilitate installa- 
tion while the propeller shaft is sup- 
ported on a bushing housed in a simi- 
lar frame. A minimum of hardware is 
employed, an example of which is 
locking the top panel to the side and 
end panels by means of a heavy 
tongue and groove construction. The 
complete package is secured by four 
steel bands pulled tightly around the 
unit. 


To prepare the box for return ship- 
ment, the bulkhead, its supporting 
frame and the propeller shaft support 
are removed and placed on the floor 
of the bottom section. The corner 
bolts of the cover are then removed 
and the entire cover disassembled. The 
hinged side panels and end panels 
are folded and placed in the bottom 
section while the top cover is placed 
on top and the unit securely bound 
with the original steel bands for ship- 
ment. This operation can be per- 
formed by two men in 20 minutes. 

The new packing case also features 
protection of the engine in shipment 
by having a transparent plastic win- 
dow built into one end through which 
an inspector can observe the condi- 
tions of moisture inside the box. Bags 
of a moisture absorbent chemical are 
distributed within and a colored indi- 
eator card registering “safe and dan- 


points” is placed just inside the 
transparent window. 


Economy of Traffic 


Management 
(Continued from page 72) 


to a traffic department to direct the 
work created by importing. 


Penalties and Losses 


Today, as never before, the pur- 
chasing department can benefit by 
working closely with a traffic depart- 
ment not only to effect economies, 
but also to avoid penalties; for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reg- 
ulations applying to shipments by 
railroad, motor truck, etc., must be 
complied with, and other governmen- 
tal-agencies, such as the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, issue orders af- 
fecting transportation of goods and 
compliance with which is likewise 
necessary. 

A knowledge of these regulations 
and orders is essential to avoid penal- 
ties or loss of time and money. It is 
the duty of a traffic department to be 
familiar with these matters, and the 
purchasing department could and 
should benefit as a result. 


Decalcomania Chart 


The Meyercord Co., 5323 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, 44, Ill., decalcomania 
manufacturer, is distributing an in- 


formative check-chart showing how 
to select and specify the right decal- 
comania nameplate for 16 different 
types of surfaces. Published in file 
folder form to hold subsequent data 
sheets to be distributed periodically, it 
also contains a check-list of 25 wartime 
uses for decalcomania now used on 
34 different types of combat equip- 
ment. 


Bulletin on Unit Loads 
Issued by ITSA 


A bulletin bearing the title “Unit 
Loads: Their Handling-Shipment- 
Storage,” has been published recent- 
ly by The Industrial Truck Statistical 
Assn., 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, 
Ill., and is available upon request. 
The bulletin, which is profusely illus- 
trated, contains information «and 
ideas on materials handling, and was 
designed to describe the application 
of the unit load principle to shipping, 
receiving and warehousing operations. 

Among the topics covered are: types 
of unit load handling equipment avauil- 
able; combination systems; pallets, 
their design and construction; the 
assembly of unit loads; loading and 
unloading cars; warehousing and 
stevedoring. The latter portion of 
the bulletin is devoted to Case Studies 
which show what has actually been 
accomplished, in the way of savings, 
in the handling and packing of diver- 
sified types of products. 


CHICAGO, ILL [ 


Agouts fer 


Established 1894 


ANDERSON BROS. STORAGE 
Household Goods Storage 
3141 N. Sheffield Ave. 
Phones—Chicago, Wellington 0014 and Evanston, Enterprise 4002 


Packing, Crating, Shipping. Facilities for Mershandise 
and Automobile Storage. Office Removals a Specialty. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 


358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
© Modern Buildings. 


® Low contents insurance. 
© Reshipping, city deliv- 
eries 


Vacuum fumigation of 
foed stuffs, tobacco, etc. ~- 


Member A. W. A. 


® Direct track connections 
with C&NW, B&O, Soo 
Line, PM, CGW, and 
B&OCT Railroads. 


® Write for your copy of 
“The Way to Distribu- 


CHICAGO 8} 


Modern concrete building. 30 ear track served by Alton-B. & O. R.R. 
Tunnel eonnection all railroads for L.C.L. shipments. Next door Pareel 
Post Bldg. for economical and speedy handling of Parcel Post shipments. 


) ® Cooling Rooms tion.” 
« +, 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 NEWBERPY MON.SS31 


CHICAGO, ILL 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 Ae 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise ( 
Storage and Distribution 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Grocers Terminal Warehouses 
General Offices: 342 North Loomis. Street, Chicago 7 


Complete Merehandise Storage. Bpeee 
Cooler Space. Private Sidings Located on Penn., C & NW, 
and CMSt. P & P RR’s. Free Switching. Fleet of Trucks fer 
City Deliveries. Specialize in distributing and warehousing 
of Nationally Advertised Grocery and Drug Products. 

New York Representative 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


CARTAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans for Local 
and Long Distance Moving. 


Exelusive Area Agents 
United Van Lines, Ine. 


GEO. W. PERKINS—82 BEAVER ST., New York 5—TEL. WHITEHALL 4-2287 
Member: N.F.W.A. 


CHICAGO, ILL — 
Allied Van Lines 


Serving Chicago & Suburbs For 
Over 40 Years 
Consign Your Shipments To 


JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 


Main Office 6428 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 
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WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO 

RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 


Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area. . . 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 25 years of satisfactory 
service. Supervised by men of long experience. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24- 
hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing in 
print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., C&NW 
and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other RR. and boat 
lines entering Chicago. 

Centrally located. Extremely low insurance rate. Write today 
for full particulars. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $O. STATE ST. Phone Victory 8100 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. [ 49 Years of Reliable Serviee 


ss Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 

S\ 4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, Ill. 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 

Local and Long Distance Moving 


CHICAGO, ILL | 
NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 

Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse facilities In 
all key cities. 1.C.C. Permit 242866 
We specialize in pool car shipments of H.H. goods coast to coast In padded freight 
ears—No crating necessary—Low rates. Consign your shipments te our nearest 
warehouse. We will reship 
TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff Is very low. Wire or write as when trans- 
ferring personnel 


New York City: 1775 Broadway Los Angeles, Calif.: 124 Center St. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (6) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 


Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 


Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, ILL 


MIDLAND 


A complete warehouse organization 
fully equipped to handle merchan- 
dise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and ex- 
cellent transportation facilities for national dis- 
tribution. Cldenge Junction In and Outbound 
Union Freight Station—direct connections with 


lg railroads. Receiving Stations for Rail- 
roads, Express and Truck Lines on premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, Office and Rental 
Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Come to North Pier Terminal 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL | 
Largest warehouse in the Great Central Market territory. 


Especially adapted for combination of office and warehouse or fac- 
tory. © Splendid shipping facilities including all phases of trans- 
portation. @ Rail, water, tunnel, truck. @ Track capacity 150 cars. 
2500 feet of dockage for boat unloading. @ Direct free tunnel con- 
nection all railroads. @ Universal station in building for out of 
town truck shipments. @ Low insurance rates. @ Heavy floor load. 
@ Our general storage division operating in separate buildings with 
same facilities. @ Storage in-transit, pool car distribution. 


Offices are available in new section at 444 Lake 
Shore Drive @ Ample free parking @ Good 
transportation @ Close to Loop. 


North Pier Terminal Co. 


509 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11—SUP. 5606 


(4 
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ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, ILL. [ 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION y 


RAILWAY TERMINAL & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


Household Goods Storage Warehouse 
REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. 


5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 


Commercial Hauling & Moving in Chicago 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


& Suburbs for 36 Years 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. [ 


Merchandise Warehouses close to 
the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 
tions. U.S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 


ASSOCIATED 
| WAREMOUSES 
INCORPORATED 


Complete 


For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 

Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. 

warehouse service with personal super- 

vision. Pool Car Distribution. 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street 


Chicago 8, 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE €conomical Way" 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool cor distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 


Predicts Lower Food Distribution Costs, 
Plastic Packaging, Refrigerated Planes 


; Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
“ WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
a U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 


ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


and Best of Service. 


Estd. 1886 


A.D.T. Service 


United States Freight Co. be enjoined 
from acquiring control unlawfully of 
any common carrier by motor vehicle 
which competes with or serves the 
same territory as the railroad com- 


Outstanding developments in food 
processing and packaging in the post- 
war world were predicted by Joseph 
B. Hall, vice president of the Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
at a meeting recently of the National 
Forecast Council in Columbus, 0. He 
predicted plastics would compete both 
with glass and tin in post-war pack- 
aging, and that dehydrated foods 
would find only a limited field unless 
processes greatly improved. “The 
present outlook for permanent prod- 
ucts in this field,” he said, “is con- 
fined to soup mixes, eggs, milk, ice 
cream, and fruit juices.” 

He predicted household freezing 
units at relatively low prices; ultra- 
violet-ray treatment of food liable to 
spoil, to kill bacteria and mold spores; 
and the lowering of costs for food dis- 
tribution. He said the costs of food 
distribution are too high, pointing out 
that 60c. of every dollar, on the aver- 
age, paid by the consumer covers the 
costs of distribution from manufac- 
turer to retailer. Forty cents covers 
materials, labor, interest, deprecia- 
tion, and miscellaneous expense. “This 
can be reduced to 35c., and the 60c. 
can be reduced without any reduction 
in legitimate profit,” he declared. 

“The frequently expressed prophecy 
that foods will go flying through the 
air in the post-war world is growing 
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closer to realization,” Mr. Hall said. 
“Colonial airlines will shortly start 
construction of a refrigerated plane 
that will carry 40 tons. Express costs 
will be about 8c. per mile.” He also 
said that war’s restrictions had not 
yet changed people’s eating tastes. 
(Kline) 


N. Y. Central and Others 
Named in Trust Suit 


A Sherman antitrust action last 
month in New York named the New 
York Central Railroad Co. and 21 cor- 
porations engaged in shipping of mer- 
chandise in interstate commerce, alleg- 
ing conspiracy in restraint of trade 
and monopoly. 

The government, filing the action 
in federal court, sought a court order 
directing the New York Central to 
divest itself of all interest in or con- 
trol over the United States Freight 
Co., which was named a defendant, 
and of interest and control in other 
defendant freight forwarders and 
common carriers by motor vehicles. 

The government also asked that the 
United States Freight Co. divest itself 
of all interest in or control over de- 
fendant common carriers by motor 
vehicle, by stock ownership or other- 
wise and that the railroad and the 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabeticel'y 


pany. 


Waterproof Papers in ‘44 
Declared Vital Need 


Demands for commercial types of 
waterproof papers in 1944 will ap- 
proach 50,000 tons a month, including 


extensive Army requirements, G. 


McCorison, of the War Production 
Board’s Paper Division, told members 
of the Paper Shipping Sack Industry 


Advisory Committee last month. 


Since August last year, demands 
for waterproof paper have nearly 
largely because of military 
said. 
Military needs include 4,000 to 5,000 
tons a month for shell cases, as well 
as large amounts to make soternrots 
an 

Due to an anticipated 
storage of 70 per cent of 
supplies going abroad to liberated 
countries, Mr. McCorison emphasized 
that almost every shipping bag must 
be constructed of asphalt laminated 


doubled, 


requirements, Mr. McCorison 


tarpaulins for landing posts 
beachheads. 


“open-air” 


paper to keep products dry. 

“Waterproof” 
water-repellent paper prepared 
combining two sheets of paper 


means of asphalt or by impregnating 
or coating paper with a suitable ma- 
terial, Jean E. Zeller of the Contain- 


ers Division, explained. 
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Government to Sell Ships 
Official States on Coast 


The government of the United 
States definitely will not engage in 
the shipping business when the war 
js ended but will sell the Liberty and 
Victory ships now being built to pri- 
vate operators as fast as a reason- 
able offer for them is made, John M. 
Carmody, member of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, stated at Los An- 
geles last month. 


A’ter the end of the war, Mr. Car- 
mody declared, the cargo ships now 
being constructed with federal] funds 
will be sold to private operators, other 
governments, or will be laid up, which, 
he pointed out, will effectively put 
the government out of the shipping 
bus: ness. 


“VYietory ships will make excellent 
freight tramps,” Mr. Carmody said, 
“ani can be used for heavy non-per- 
ishable cargoes.” Commenting on the 
breik-up of several Liberty ships re- 
cen'ly, Mr. Carmody stated that of 
170) constructed, 1600 have been 
praised by their captains as efficient. 
He characterized the situation with 
respect to those ships as a technical 
matter that will receive consideration. 


Future of Package Freight 


(Continued from page 43) 


sion initiate studies looking toward 
development of one or more vessel 
types designed for the special condi- 
tions of the Great Lakes package 


A GREAT ADVO. 
CATE of efficiency 
and economy upon 
the waterways, 
Harry C. Brockel is 
municipal port direc- 
tor, Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 
secretary, Great 
Lakes Harbors Assn., 
and director, Amer- 
ican Assn. of Port 
Authorities. 


freight trade, with special reference 
to low cargo handling costs, fast turn- 
around, lowest fuel costs consistent 
with reasonable speed, and minimum 
crew requirements. Pending the de- 
sign and construction of such vessels. 
the Milwaukee Board recommended 
that the Commission allocate’ to 
Great Lakes service suitable types of 
vessels in sufficient numbers to per- 
mit reestablishment of the package 
freight and miscellaneous freight ser- 


vices. Further, the Maritime Com- 
mission was asked to support legisla- 
tive and rate policies which will 
permit the operation of Great Lakes 
package freight and general cargo 
carriers on a sound, healthy, and eco- 
nomical basis. 

H. C. Brockel, municipal port direc- 
tor at Milwaukee, who drew up the 
memorandum to the Maritime Com- 
mission’s postwar planning commis- 
sion, declared: 

“IT am confident that the Great 
Lakes package freight trade can be 
revived and can successfully compete 
with other forms of transportation if 
modern vessels are made available 
and if freight-handling methods are 
modernized to reduce present cargo- 
handling costs, which are excessive in 
relation to freight revenues from this 
traffic. 

“T understand that studies are now 
being made to provide modernized 
package freight carriers with revolu- 
tionary freight-handling methods. 


This important industry can survive 
in competition with rail and truck 
carriers if it can be modernized, over- 
head costs reduced, and cargo-han- 
dling costs brought into the proper 
relation to the revenues to be derived 
from this traffic.” 


Note “Extras” 
That Make Seng- 


1 Anillion-dollar plant fully equipped. 
2 “To-the-penny” accuracy in handling 


of accounts. 


750,000 square feet of storage 


space. 


3 
4 Your choice of rail, water or truck 


service in and out. 


capacity. 


6 Loop-location—only a block from 


Chicago's Main Post Office. 


7 A fleet of 78 motor vehicles provid- 
ing daily delivery service in Chicago 


and nearby suburbs. 


(HECK over the above features and “extras” offered 
by Seng, and you will discover every advantage 
that you would provide in a branch of your own. 
Through the _years Seng has expanded and devel- 
oped their service to meet the varied needs of their 
customers—many leaders in their field. Today Seng 
offers the largest complete warehousing and distrib- 


uting service in the Chicago area. 


Seng specializes in analyzing warehouse problems of 


Under-cover rail siding, with 25-car 


8 Modern Sales and Display Offices. 
9 Desk space with secretarial service. 
10 Public, State, and U. S. Customs 
Bonded Stores. 
11 Assistance in securing loans on ware- 
house receipts. 
12 Prompt and efficient service, includ- 
ing many extra courtesies. 


all kinds. So whatever your particular requirements may 


be, a Seng representative will be glad to make a study of 


them and offer recommendations. Why not write or tele- 


phone today. No obligation whatever will be incurred. 


310 W. POLK ST. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


For SAFETY—SATISFACTION— SERVICE Specity 


SENG 


WATERWAY WAREHOUSE 
RAIL AND WATER 


e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE WABASH 6850 
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ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, ILL 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of niodern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Ill. 


Pres. R. C, Shumate, Treas. & Mgr. 
Decatur Warehouse Company 


(SHUMATE TRANSFER) 


30 Industry Court, P. O. Box 988 
atur 


‘TRANSFER—STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 
MOVING—PACKING 
Licensed—Bonded—Insured Carriers 


JOLIET, ILL | and 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Illinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 


Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer Beit 
which connects with every road entering Chicage. 


No switching charges. 
» Chicago freight rates apply. 


JOLIET, ILL | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 1849 
:' 150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern. warehouse space, located on: 
[eeemere) the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding ond fe switch! he 
| Merchandise storage. 
Automatically Sprinklered Throughout 
Write for full details 


MT. VERNON, ILL | 
HARLOW crorace SERVICE 


Loeal and long distance moving, Crating, Packing, Furniture Storage, Ware- 
housing, Distribution, Local agents Greyvan Lines. 


Well constructed building of brick, 18,000 sq. ft. of wood floor space. 
Mo. Pac. RR siding across street. 


1793 PERKINS AVE. MT.VERNON,ILL. PHONE 2517-\¥/ 


RAFFERTY TRANSFER & STORAGE co. 
26S. FIRST ST. © HIGHLAND PARK 


WORTH AMERICAN 


PEORIA, ILL | 


OUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES 
OF SATISFACTION 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
800 So. Adams St. Peoria 2, Ill. 


Peoria is the logical Center of Distribution for Illinois. We wil! 
be pleased to explain our service and facilities. 


Member of C.I.W.A—A.W.A—N.F.W.A. 


A Handy Block and Tackle Chart 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 


AREHOUSE operators, engi- 

neers and others, will find this 
chart useful in connection with their 
block and tackle problems. 

For instance, when you have a 
heavy lifting job have you ever won- 
dered what size rope to use for doing 
that job safely? 

This chart takes care of any weight 
up to 200,000 lb., which is more than 
most warehousemen are called upon 
to lift in the normal course of busi- 
ness. 

The chart answers the question: 
what pull must be given to the “lead 
line” to lift the weight that you want 
to lift? That pull can be found in 
column B. 

Let us say that you want to lift 20,- 
000 Ib., and you are contemplating the 
purchase of a five-rope tackle. In 
that case run a straight line through 
the figure 5 in column A and the 20,- 
000 in column C, Column B tells you 

t the rope must be strong enough 
to resist safely a pull of 4,700 Ib. 

This chart takes into account the 
friction of the ropes and the pulleys. 

In buying a rope for your tackle it 
is advisable to remember that, the A 
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rope must be strong enough to resist 
safely the “maximum pull,” which is 
the pull on the lead line which may be 
determined by the use of this chart. 

The chart is applicable to manila 
rope as well as to wire cable. 


Four-Point Program 
For Foreign Trade 


jin 
a Enunciating a four-point program 
for strengthening the country’s posi- 
: tion in foreign trade, Juan T. Trippe, 
téeo president, Pan American World Air- 
Bi ways System, at the World Trade 
Fiace Dinner of the 30th National Foreign 
- Trade Convention said: 
F “Those of us in foreign trade know, 
ag first, that if we sell abroad we must 
og also buy abroad—that if our ships 
i WN and planes are to go out loaded they 
Fe cannot come back empty. 
Bt... “Second, we know we must encour- 
dt age with our own capital the develop- 
§ tireee ment of industry in backward coun- 
tries. 
i ae “Third, we know we must enlarge 
~ the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
4 tesco gram and gradually revise our tariff 
wall downward and, finally, we know 
4 secco that we must begin to train our youth 
ae as commercial ambassadors. In fact, 
z I believe you will all agree with me 
pene when I say we must change Horace 
j Greeley’s old slogan, ‘Go West, young 
hasews man,’ to a new slogan for the Air 


‘ Age: ‘Go abroad, young man.’” 
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ROCKFORD, ILL 


BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 


Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 
502-514 Cedar St. Phones: Main 133, 134 


ILLINOIS—INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE, IND. [ 
|FORT WAYNE 


WITH MICHT 
AND MAIN 


STORAGE CoO. 


802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieage R. R.; Grand Rapids & indiana R. R.; 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Pool Car Distribution 


ROCKFORD, ILL. | 


LAWSON'S TRANSFER & STORAGE 
816—7th St. Rockford, Ill. 


Merchandise & Household Goods 
Warehouse, brick construction, a 
Private siding—I.C. & C.B8 RRs. 

Consign C.L. via & 
L.C.L. via .C.-C.B. & 9.-C.M. & 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
‘‘Where Waterway .. . Railway . . . Highway Meet'’ 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Borge Line and independent towing operations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economically 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 


available. Member of A.W.A. 
« Represented 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-096 1525 NEWBERRY MON.5531 


PETTIT Gives You 
PLUS Service in FORT WAYNE . . 


+ Our own truck line p/us a central location as- 
sures the best warehouse, transfer and dis- ¥ 
tribution service in Fort Wayne. 


Responsible management assures you of 
prompt deliveries. 


Long experience coupled with modern and 
efficient equipment assures your complete 
satisfaction and that of your customers when 
you are a Pettit client. 


Very low tax and insurance rates. 


Let us tell you more about our service. Write 
obey for full information on your requirements 
In our territory. 


PETTIT’S STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
“Msocution) 414 E, Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


New York City Representat Ohieago Representative: 
MR. J. W. TERREFORTE. MR. W. J. MARSHALL 
250 Park Avenue (17) 53 W. Jackson Bird. (4) 
Telephone: Plaza 3-1235 Telephone: Harrison 1496 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | ee 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Modern Fireproof Wareh Centrally Located—P.R.R. 


Siding—Lowest Insurance Rates—Pool ‘Car Distributore— 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple ommodities 


GARY, IND. | Established 1929 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free Switching, Centrally 
Loented, — Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our own 
eet of trucks. 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


16th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 


SAenD, IND. | GREAT LAKES 


WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 
Established 1922 (Tel.—Ham'd 3780-81) 
Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Vice-Pres & Mor —Chieago—Ent. 2200) 
FACILITIES—150,000 sq. ft., Fireproof, conerete- Shick const. Siding eon 
1HB RR; cap. 50 cars. Located within Chicago switehing district. = 
SERVICE FEATURES—Motor term. on premises—hourly del. te Chieage 
a subur 
Members of American Were housemen'’s Asseciation, A 
ciation. Indiana Chamber ef Co 


HAMMOND, IND. | Members N.F.W.A., Allied Van Lines 


JOHNSON 
Transfer and Warehouse 


STORAGE = HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND 
FICE FURNITURE 


WAREHOUSE and OFFICE: 405 Douglas Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


HENRY COBURN 
STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. 


221 W. Georgia St., Indianapolis 9 
Merchandise Storage, Distribution, Trucking 


Leased Space—Uffice-—tLow tnsurance 


Represented by Members: 
OISTRIBUTION SERVICE. INC. A.W.A.—Iindiane W.A. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. - 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CORPORATION 
indianapolis’ Finest + Established 1892 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE - PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
MOVING + PACKING + CRATING + SHIPPING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Phone MArket 4361 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 


Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
ei General Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Down Town Location with RR tracks in building. 
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Ships and Ports After the War 


(Continued from page 40) 


View at Los Angeles Harbor, showing latest type transit shed of reinforced: concrete. 
series of transit sheds to be built after the war will be patterned after this type. 


New tion Co. operated in the early 1930); 
would enable waterborne carriers ty 
recapture a substantial share of the 
mates ed rail and truck coastwise traffic. The 

joint water-truck rates provided fo 
4 store-door pickup by trucks in Los 
% Angeles only, exclusive of Venice 
Se Sawtelle and San Fernando Valley, 
and were in conjunction with the Ly 
Angeles & San Pedro Transportation 
Co., a motor truck carrier. 

A recovery of the coastwise traffic 
lost since the war began would be 
far easier than to produce new sources 
of intercoastal and foreign traffic after 
the war, Mr. Earle believes. 

“The trade has been here anc its 
type, quantity, industries, shiping 
and receiving and other pertinent «ata 
are known,” he said in his report. ‘No 
venture capital is involved since the 
steamship companies can control the 
delivery and pickup. Also by entively 
legal and legitimate handling metl-ods 
at terminals, they can expedite their 
joint water-truck traffic. .. . This con- 
dition would soon increase tonnage in 
this more efficient traffic combina’ ion 
method. The traffic gains would be at 
the expense of the existing rail and 
long-haul trucking routes and would 
be nothing more than a recapture of 
the traffic lost by the coastwise stexm- 
ship companies during a period of ad- 
versity.” 


Believing that a judicious selection 
of agencies for preferential assign- 
ments makes for greater efficiency in 
transit shed use, Mr. Earle recom- 
mends that a combination of coast- 
wise traffic, of small ships and quick 
turn-around, with several foreign 


lines, operating on regular although 
infrequent sailings, should be sought 
to obtain maximum transit shed effi- 
ciency. 

We also believe that a revival of 
the joint water-truck rates which the 
Los Angeles-San Francisco Naviga- 


Opportunity for Ship Lines 


The opportune time to regain this 
traffic, both for port authorities and 
steamship firms, is when competing 
lines of transportation are in a vul- 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 
Riley 5513 


Complete Sewice 


General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Modern Motor Trucking Service 
Check Out Service 
All Merchandise On Check Out Cars 
Placed On Platform Ready For Delivery 


A 


Consign Shipments Via N.Y.C. 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 


Operating 52 truck units 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 
AND CARTAGE COMPANY 


230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 2 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
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AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


THE TRIPP 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1001 E. New York Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Complete facilities for the storage and distribution of 


MERCHANDISE 


PRIVATE SIDING — BIG FOUR — CONNECTING WITH ALL 
RAILROADS—NO SWITCHING EXPENSE. TRUCK 
SERVICE. 

Member A. W. A.—Ind. W. A. 

Write for complete description of services 
to meet your individual requirements. 

MEW YORK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. cmicago 
WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 6-096 1525 NEWBERRY AVE, 


MUNCIE, IND. 


MEMBER 
—~ 


HARDESTY, Ouner & Mer. 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


AALS 


622 Broadway Telephone 
Local and Distance 
MOVING—STORAGE—CRATING 


Consien shipment. sia C&O or Biz 1. of 
Merehandive & Household Goods Pool Cars. 


Avro-Mayflower Transit Co —National Furniture 


SOUTH BEND, IND. [— 
Ullery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 


401-403 S. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Cold Storage Locker Plant, 1400 Capaeity 
Private Siding on Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
Pool Car Distribution, Trucking Service 
Momber A.W.A.—Iinad. W.A. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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TERRE HAUTE, IND. [- 


We do the rest. 
house License No. 


A.D.T. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 


Motor Trucks for Store Door Delivery. Our clients do the selling— 
U.S. Licensed and ng Canned Foods Ware- 


INDIANA—IOWA 


DAVEN 
PORT, IOWA | MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 


Fireproof 


MERCHANTS «i... 


Ry. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. =v». 


Merchandise Storage, Furniture Storage & 


MEMBERS: 
AGENTS—ALLIED VAN ines. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


Pool Car a. on 
A.W.A.— 


SINCE 1907 


Storage. 


Other Roads. Motor Freight Terminal. 


Lines. 


AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. Cold 


Modern Brick Warehouse, Sprinklered 80,000 Square Feet. 
Siding on C. M. St. P. & P. Rd. Free Switching from 
ht Agent Greyvan 


& 


Members: 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Private Siding — Free switch from 
any R.R. entering Des Moines 


AW .A—la.W A. 


Storage 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


Fire 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Preef 
Ww 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE nis TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON SE 


All Modern Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 


Member American Chain of Warehouses 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 

50 years’ warehousin 
gives you 

Daily reports of shipments and attention to 


nationally known accounts 
uaranteed Service 


every detail 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Fireproof Warehouse on trackage. 


Pool- an 


EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO. 

At Davenport, lowa, Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 
Phone Dial 3-3653. 
Branch office and Warehouse service—Missis- 


sippi Valley reaching 20 Million Consumers. 
d Stop-over Distribution. 


Truck Terminal & Motor Truck Service. i 
Members: AWA NFWA IAWA. 
Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
Agents, ALLIED VAN LINES. 


DES MOINES, IOWA| 


Member 
Switching 


WHITE LINE TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage 
—Fireproof Warehouses— 


Lowest Insurance Rate. Pool Car Distribution. Private Siding. Free 
. Free Rail or Truck Pick-up Service. 
Member of A.W.A.-May. W.A.-la. W.A. 
oy 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6.0908 


1880—64 Years’ Continuous, Efficient Serviceo—i944 
120 S.W. Sth Ave 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 55 


nerable position, which they are likely 
to be with their rolling stock in poor 
shape after the war. 

“However,” Mr. Earle’ warns, 
“waterborne traffic, especially coast- 
wise and intercoastal, will not be able 
to compete with all-rail or all-truck 
routes if no berthing space or cargo 
storage area is available to handle 
the offering efficiently. If coastwise 
and intercoastal groups operate store- 
door pickup and delivery on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and intercoastal also at 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, full truck 
loads both coming from and going to 
port facilities can be approached more 
nearly than by the present methods. 
This will greatly reduce the hauling 
costs of the truck fleets and give a 
tremendous advantage to this method 
of transportation for industries with- 
out railroad sidings. 

“With a financial interest by the 
steamship companies in the trucking 
systems, a freight agency combination 
hard to beat will be in operation under 
control of experienced men. Further- 
more, the even flow of general cargo 
throughout the year will not require 
a large fleet of standby trucks to han- 
dle the traffic, and, although peaks 
occur, additional trucks could easily 
be rented to handle the excess of- 
ferings.” 

In summarizing recommendations 
for future construction at the Port of 
Los Angeles, Mr. Earle declares that 
sufficient wharf and shed construction 
must be added to avoid the chaotic 
condition ‘which prevailed after the 


last war when the harbor anchorage 
grounds were crowded with ships with 
barely sufficient swinging room while 
awaiting berth space. He believes 
there will be such a demand for 
United States goods after hostilities 
end, with enough ships to handle all 
cargo, that all Pacific Coast ports will 
be overloaded. 


In the early post-war period, Mr. 
Earle predicts, trade patterns for the 
post-war era will be set and ports in- 
capable of handling the traffic will be 
by-passed in favor of harbors which 
will supply the needs and, thus, com- 
mand waterborne transportation for 
a long time. He believes the time to 
get ready is as soon as possible. 


Synthetic Rubber Construction Program 
Costing $28,900,000 Completed in 2 Years 


The $28,900,000 synthetic rubber 
construction program which Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
undertook for the government two 
years ago when the nation was in a 
critical situation for rubber, has been 
completed, P. W. Litchfield, chairman, 
has announced. These synthetic plants 
have an annual rated capacity of 150,- 
000 tons, he said. The Goodyear- 
erected plants include a 30,000-ton 
plant in Akron which started opera- 
tion in May, 1942; a 60,000-ton plant 
at Houston, Tex., and a 60,000-ton 
plant at Los Angeles. At Los Angeles, 
the Goodyear plant is part of a 90,- 
000-ton instalation, the remainder be- 
ing operated by the U. S. Rubber Co. 

In addition, Goodyear also has com- 
pleted a 30,000-ton plant at Baytown, 
Tex., operated by the General Tire 
and Rubber Co., and is cooperating in 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


erection of a 30,000-ton plant at Sar- 
nia, Can., for the Canadian Synthetic 
Rubber Corp. 

“Although actual construction work 
on these plants has been completed,” 
Mr. Litchfield said, “a large amount 
of development work and improve- 
ments in processes is still before us. 
Most important of all in the comple- 
tion of the physicial work, however, 
is the fact that manpower and facil- 
ities are now freed for still wider 
adaptations and development of uses 
for synthetic rubber in addition to 
improvement of the product itself. Al- 
though the total production of all of 
this nation’s synthetic rubber plants 
surpasses any peacetime consumption, 
nearly all of the plants’ outputs are 
still needed mainly for war materials 
of all kinds.” (Kline) 
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a fraction of what they are now? 
It is up to the air transportation in- 


Exporters Look at Air Cargo 


(Continued from page 56) 


using international air mail as much 
as might have been expected. It is 


the high standards of premium air 
traffic, its transportation is tradition. 
ally a matter of public concern and it 
offers an established means of govern- 
ment support to commercial services, 
Further, it is subject to diversion to 
the air, either by adjustment of postal 
rates or other government action. 
The total annual volume of United 
States mail dispatched to foreign 


dustry to find out the answers to these true that the use of international air- countries by sea is approximately 70 
questions and to take immediate steps mail had been increasing since its in- million lb. Of this total, about 6.6 wic 
to show the exporters of the United ception in 1928, as is shown on the per cent is letter mail, 58.2 per cent is 
States that they cannot afford to accompanying chart. But in normal prints and 35.2 per cent is parcel post. / 
ignore this new means of transporta- times, only 6.1 per cent of the total Letters include post cards and letier fs 


tion, this new means of reaching pre- 
viously inaccessible markets, this new 
means of selling more. 

Air Cargo Bigger Than Many 
Realize. There is also this point to be 
considered—the matter of the future 
air transportation of American goods 
is bigger than most exporters think 
and will bring to many of them all the 
changes mentioned in this discussion 
as well as others; probably more 
changes affecting more exporters than 
is even suspected at the moment. 
Many exporters seem to overlook the 
fact that they are not going to have 
the last word on the question of air or 
land transportation. They will have 
to be guided first by what their com- 
petitors and their governments do 
and they will have stiff competition 
from all over the world once the war 
is over. But what is more important, 
the final decision will rest with the 
importers in the foreign countries, 
who, after all. pay the bills. 

International Air Mail. American 
exporters in the years just before the 
outbreak of the War were not even 


mail sent out of the country went by 
air, except to Canada and Mexico 
where no ocean journey is ever in- 
volved for mail. The balance went by 
sea. 

The greatest use of air mail by 
citizens of the United States was be- 
tween this and Latin-American coun- 
tries with 22.5 per cent of the mail 
for those countries going in that way 
—perhaps due to the activities of Pan 
American Airways but also due to the 
fact that the postage rate to the part 
of the world was lower than to others. 
Table I shows the use made of air- 
mail in international trade in a normal 
year as reported recently by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Table II shows 
the pounds of airmail and letter mail 
dispatched by sea for several years 
and the areas to which each class was 
sent. 

Mail as Foundation Traffic. Un- 
doubtedly, after the war, the favor- 
able characteristics of first class mail 
as a foundation traffic for new inter- 
national air services will be generally 
recognized. First class mail meets 


packages. Prints include newspapers, 
sheets of music, books and prinied 
matter for the blind; commercial 
papers such as invoices, bills and all 
documents which do not have the 
character of actual personal cor’e- 
spondence; and certain types of con- 
mercial samples. Parcel post incluc es 
packages containing almost any kind 
or article of merchandise. 

Foreign Air Mail Rates. At this 
time all air mail is first class mail ad 
the following charges per half ounce 
or fraction thereof are made for such 
mail on routes operated by United 
States airlines to foreign countrics: 
West Indies from 10 to 25c. Central 
American from 12 to 20c. South Amer- 
ican from 25 to 40c. Europe 30. 
Africa 30 to 60c. Asia 70c. 

If daily international air services 
were to be established between tiie 
United States and. all countries to 
which our mail is now dispatched by 
sea, as has been proposed, the oppor- 
tunity would provide for all United 
States mail for foreign destinations 
to be carried by air. How soon tlie 


DUBUQUE, IOWA | COMPLETE WATERLOO, IOWA 
L 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 
boar sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- aN Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service Te 2! 
Western RR, sng wih || and Warshouning All 
Low insurance rates. | Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. ! Ws Classes of Merchandise and House- 
Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- — hold Goods = 
hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. : 
Write today KANSAS CITY, KANSAS | NEN 
DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA INTER -STATE 4 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. MOVING AND STORAGE COMPAN Y 
Chicago Representative: National Warehousing Service, 519 W. Roosevelt FIREPROOF 
18th & MINNESOTA, KANSAS CITY 2 
Packing, Moving, Storing and Shipping. Private Siding 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. ® 


L. J. CANFIELD, Proprietor Telephene Dr. 3420 


ALLIED VAN LINES, ic 
MASON CITY, IOWA [ 


CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


Private siding CM&StP with full switching reciprocity— 
CRI—CGW—M&StL—CNW. 


60,000 Sq. Ft. Dry Storage Space. 


SPECIALIZE IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION with 
LOCAL CARTAGE FACILITIES. Member I.W.A. 


MASON CITY, IOWA | A. W. A.—May. W. A. 
MASON CITY WAREHOUSE 


CORPORATION 


jousehold G: 
Pool Car Distribution, 
Local and Long 


PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


2021 GABRIEL AVE. 


COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 


10 car siding on MK&T—Free switching. Pick up and delivery service " 
for 2 Motor Freight lines operating out of our terminal. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS for Allied Van Lines, Ino. NEI 
TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. | | |] 


Established 1880 


A.W.A N.F.W.A. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 
CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 


Private Switch Connections AT & SF, CRI & P, U.P. and M.P. 


Private Sidings, 
Motor Freight Terminal. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS | 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 North Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Wi 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


125 No. Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Represented by 
Distribution 


Deuglas Shipside Storage Corporation 
Douglas Public Service Corporation 
New Orleans 1, La. 
Sorinklored storage — 
1,050,000 


square feet. 
Mdse. and Furniture. 
track capacity — 
100 cars, 


- 


WISHITA, KANSAS 7” Chas. Knorr, Mgr. 


MID-CONTINENT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


BONDED 
619 East William St., Wichita 2. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


A SUPERIOR SERVICE REASONABLY 
AND INTELLIGENTLY RENDERED 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Wew Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Ass'n. 
MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing Weighing 


inklered 
ae STATES AND STATE BONDED 


new york ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. cHicaco 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. [— 


T. E. GANNETT. Ovener 


Standard Warehouse Company 
100 Poydras St., New Orleans 8, La. 


Complete Warehousing Service 


LOUISVILLE, KY. [ 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 


AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Goods 


SHREVEPORT, LA. | 


SPECIALIZING IN 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and POOL CAR DISTRISETION 


Modern fireproof facilities with sprinkler system . Private siding . Watchm: 
service . nsurance rate ruck connections with all motor freight lines . 
Courteous, efficient service for thirty-two years... IF you want your customers to 
get the best in Distribution Services HAVE HERRIN HANDLE!! 
HERRIN TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
MARSHALL AT DAVIS STREET, SHREVEPORT 94 
Household Goods Storage and Transfer. Trucking Delivery Service. 


The Distribution Center 
of ARK.—LA.—TEX. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


E. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 
Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable agency for the 
distribution of merchandise 
and manufactured products. 


Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 


Office 402 No. Peters 


Street 
New York—Chieagse NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 


BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 
General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 


Member of A.V.L. 

BALTIMORE, MD. | For Details See Directory Issue 
Distribution and Warehousing 

BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE CO. 


Hillen & High Sts., Baltimore 2 


T. E. WITTERS, President 

Baltirsore’s Most Modern Merchandise Wareh 
Rail and Water Facilities 

Pool Car Distribution—Storage—Forwarding 

Private Siding Western Maryland Railway 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Member of A.W.A. 


Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 


2800 CHARTRES STREET 


Specializing In MDSE Distribution 
Operating Under Federal ger 
All concrete Warehouses, sprinklered, low insurance rates, Low handling 
eosts. Located on Mississippi River—shipside Switehing 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solleited. 


BALTIMORE, MD. Tncorporaied 1905 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 
N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 


Baltimore 1 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada and Mexice 
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MARYLAND—MASSACHUSETTS 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 


Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distribution—F orwarding 

Tobacco Imspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


BALTIMORE, MD. | Main Office: Bik. Philadelphia Rd. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


HAMPDEN TRANSFER & STORAGE Co, 
3630 FALLS ROAD e BALTIMORE 


WORTH AMERICAN 
 WARCLINES, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


SECURITY STORAGE CO. 
15 W. NORTH AVE. 


DAVIDSON 


Household Goods and Merchandise—Storage—Delivery 
—Uncrating—Special Flat Bed Trucks for Lift Cases. 
Agents: Allied Van Lines ... Member N. F. W. A. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


FIDELI 


Your Clients Efficiently Served 


MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


Member of N.F 


Martin J. Reilly, Pres. A. Bernard Heine, Vice-Pres. 


STORAGE CO. 
L 2104-6-8 MARYLAND AVE. 


Baltimore’s Modern Fireproof Warehouse 
All Collections Promptly Remitted 


Pool Car Distribution 


Agent for Allicd Wan Lines, Ine. 


RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 


MOTOR VAN SERVICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


Founded 1893 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Operating four Modern Warenouses on tracks 


Financing 
Associated Warehouses, Ine. 


Davis & Pleasant Sts., Baltimore 2 


of Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Resources $750,000 
Trucking Storage 
A.D.T. Watchmen 
Pool Car Distribution 
Bonded Spac- 
Represented by 


.. New York and Chicage 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


rman 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization in Baltimore. B ace wus 


Leng Distance Moving to 34 States—Certifieate granted—MC-52452. 
Tariff-independent Movers’ and Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


VAN 


& FIRE-PROOF 


TER Min, 
AND INLAND 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


LINES 131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the city lim- 
its. Adjacent to North Sta- 
tion. Brick and concrete 
buildings, some sprin- 
klered and heated. A.D. T. 


Operated by Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc. 


burglary-alarm service. 
300,000 square feet.U. S. 
Customs & Internal Reve- 
nue bonded space. Boston 
& Maine R.R. delivery. 


overseas letter mail might become air 
mail, to say nothing of the prints and 
parcel post, would appear to depend 
in large part on a downward adjust- 
ment of airmail rates. At least this 
seems to be the opinion of many 
exporters. It is to be noted, however, 
that a daily mail schedule would also 
provide substantial capacity for pas- 
sengers and cargo. 

Since postal charges for ordinary 
sea-borne mail are very low, if alter- 
nate sea transportation were to re- 
main available and a price differential 
continued to exist between shipment 
bv air and by sea, the amount of mail 
which would be sent by air would be 
governed by the preference of the 
mailer after consideration of relative 
cost and time advantages. It is dif- 
ficult to predict what the rate of 
growth of United States foreign air 
mail would be under such conditions 
and what part it would play in the 
development of international air ser- 
vices. Judging from the past, while 
the growth would be at a substantial 
rate, the total United States foreign 
mail would never be carried exclu- 
sively by air. 

Importance of Mail. The potential 
air mail represented by the United 
States foreign mail now transported 
by sea also derives much inmportance 
from a unique characteristic of mail. 
Air transportation must compete with 
other transportation on a price and 
service basis for the carriage both of 
passengers and cargo. Passengers 
may prefer for some reason not to 
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travel by air. Although economics 
enters into a consideration of the 
means by which mail is to be carried, 
government action can transfer it in 
total to the air. The same cannot, 
however, be said for all air cargo. 


As exporters see air mail develop 
they may voluntarily follow with air 
cargo, but there will be a much more 
rapid and general acceptance if the 
airlines concerned do a real promo- 
tional job. 


San Francisco Plans Its Future 


(Continued from page 63) 


for space would be made to foreign 
consular officials; banks would be per- 
suaded to establish special foreign de- 
partments there; and steamship firms 
would be induced to see the advantage 
of having their offices there. Simi- 
larly, “railroad, motor transport and 
airway companies” would find the 
Center convenient. Already included 
in the first plan is a Railroad Build- 
ing, an Airway Depot (with helicopter 
landing on roof); an Orient Building, 
Pacific Building, Europe Building, 
Pan-America Building, ete. In addi- 
tion, buildings for longshoremen, 
warehousemen and seamen have been 
suggested. 

Ample space would be provided for 
housing sample stocks, for displays, 
and for cultural and art exhibits. For 
storage of larger stocks warehouse 
space around the San Francisco Bay 
area would be available, although 
some warehouse space within the 
Center is being considered. 

Originally the plan included a com- 


plete Foreign Trade Zone or “free 
zone” but this has been completely 
divorced from the project now 
emerging. 

Indorsements of the proposal have 
been piling up and now include some 
40 organizations, among them, the 
Bay Area Maritime Committee (com- 
prising 11 Bay counties), the World 
Trade Center Committees of the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation, Ma- 
rine Exchange, San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Pacific Trade Assn.; 
Junior Foreign Trade Assn.; Foreign 
Trade Assn.; Philippine - American 
Assn.; Structural Engineers’ Assn.; 
Pacific Traffic Assn.; Pacific Customs 
and Freight Brokers Assn. and others. 
The San Francisco Federal Emer- 
gency Warehouse Assn. is reported to 
be favorably considering it, likewise 
the California Warehousemen’s Assn. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, which is 
ali-out behind the plan, includes in its 
membership all steamship companies 
here, marine underwriters, ship chand- 
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lers, shipyards, all manufacturers’ 
agents, jobbers, wholesalers and hand- 
lers of materials and machinery that 
go into ships. Officials of Western 
Furniture Exchange and Merchandis- 
ing Mart also are interested. 

For financing, the non-profit cor- 
poration formed to activate the plan 
would go to banks, private individuals 
and guardians of state funds. Federal 
and state funds, however, would be 
requested only for the low-revenue 
or non-revenue-producing buildings 
(primarily cultural or scientific). The 
State Reconstruction and Employ- 
ment Commission, headed by Col. 
Alex. Herron, has considerable money 
available for suitable post-war proj- 
ects for which private funds may not 
be had. Between $25,000,000 and $30,- 
009,000 will be needed to launch the 
project. 

\n auxiliary proposal is that the 
new Oakland and Berkeley waterfront 
airports have easy access to the 
World Trade Center, to encourage de- 
ve'opment of San Francisco Bay area 
as an aviation center. 

While the prime object of the World 
Trade Center is to place San Fran- 
cisco in a strategic competitive posi- 
tion for developing its world trade op- 
portunities, domestic trade also would 
benefit materially, its sponsors be- 
lieve. As Mr. Hansen says, “we must 
have more factories and more busi- 
ness as well as something to attract 
them” if San Francisco is to hold its 
logical place in commercial develop- 

ment after the war. 


Back to the Horse 


We used to talk of motorized equipment 


succeeding the horse. The shoe is on the 
other foot, the horse's, at present, since old 
Dobbin, for certain work, has succeeded the 
modern truck trailer. 

This illustration shows a new piece of 
equipment recently purchased by Schu- 
macher Motor Express, Eau Claire, Wis. 
The motor in this case is one of the old- 
fashioned, four-legged, “hay burners." In 
the background is a Fruehauf stainless steel 
trailer of the latest type, but Schumacher, 
with gas rationing, etc., finds the horse does 
an efficient job in making local deliveries. 


New Wine Assn. Formed 
In Pacific Northwest 


Formation of the Pacific Northwest 
Wine Assn., composed of all major 


wineries in the states of Oregon, Ida- 
ho and Washington has been an- 
nounced by J. K. Heffernan, Seattle, 
secretary. 

Purpose of the new association, in 
collaboration with the Washington 
Wine Council, is to foster develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest wine 
industry; to enlarge profitable fruit 
acreage for the farmer and to repre- 
sent the wineries of the three states 
in legislative matters. 

Officers of the new association are 
Fred W. Wonn, Seattle, president; 
Edward F. Pooley, Hood River, vice- 
president; J. K. Heffernan, Seattle, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors are 
H. L. Tuttle, Seattle; J. C. Sams, 
Seattle; Charles Somers, Grapeview; 
W. B. Bridgman, Sunnyside, Wash.; 
J. E. Wood, Salem, Ore.; Geo. 
Thomas, Portland, Gregory Eaves, 
Lewiston, Ida. (Haskell) 


$16,000,000 Refinery 


The Texas Co. has started con- 
struction of a $16,000,000 gasoline 
refinery to produce 100-octane avia- 
tion gasoline in the Los Angeles har- 
bor area. The plant is due to be in 
full production by July, according to 
Torrey H. Webb, vice-president of 
Texaco. Since Dec. 7, 1941, this re- 
finery has increased its production 
by 300 per cent. By next July, Mr. 
Webb says, it “will be producing 600 
per cent more high-octane gas than 
in the first year of war.” (Gidlow) 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CLARK-REID. CO., INC. 


GEO. E. MARTIN, President 


BOSTON service 


GREATER 


HOUSEHOLD GooDS 
| 83 Charles St., Boston 
OFFICES | 380 Green St.. Cambridge 
Mass. Conn. W.A. WLF.W.A. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Location—Personal Service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 


Member 
Mass. Warehousemen's Assn. 


Protected By 
A.D.T. Service 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 


Established 1896 


STORING 
Member May W.A. 3175 Washington St. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. A. R.R. Delivery 

Repassented ty 

YORK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION 

WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MONSS: 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 


Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 
Lechmere Warehouse, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Hoosac Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 


W. A. KELSO A. WALTER LARKIN 
Pres. Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. F. COWLEY, Asst. Treas. 


J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Connecting all railroads via A.D.T. Service 
Union Freight Railroad Co. Motor Truck Service 
Member of Mass. W. A. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


BOSTON 13, MASS. comMmERCIAL STREET 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Specially equipped to handle bale and bag Fé 


commodities. Private railroad siding connect- 
ing all railroads. Free and bonded storage. 


A. W.A. M. W. A. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


QUINCY MARKET COLD STORAGE 


AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1881 


178 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


SIBLEY STORAGE, INC. 


90-120 McGRATH HIGHWAY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING SERVED BY 
B. & M.R.R. B.& A. R. R. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 


50 Terminal St. Boston (29) 


STORAGE 


Mass. 


B. & M. R.R. 
Mystic Wharf E. Street Stores 
Boston South Boston 


BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1830 
D. S. WOODBERRY CO. | 


P. O. BOX 122, NORTH POSTAL STATION, BOSTON 


Largest Pool Car Distribution Specialists for New England 
TRUCKING STORACE 


LYNN, MASS. 


LYNN STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
154-156 Pleasant St. 


The only Fireproof warehouses on the North Shore complete 
with every facility and private sidings for the storage and 
distribution of merchandise, automobiles and household 
goods 00,000 sq. feet of space. 
Distributors—Packers—Shippers—Movers 
Member N.F.W.A.-Mass. F.W.A. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
NEW BEDFORD STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. ¢ 


MAIN OFFICE — 152 FRONT STREET 


mac\ Large modern warehouses centrally located in wholesale 
€) district—specially constructed for storage, handling and 
distribution of general merchandise. 
Storage and Industrial Space for Rent or Lease 
Furniture, Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Member of AWA—NF WA—AVL—American Chain of Whses. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. | 7 
T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. 


Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving 


Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Household Goods Storage — Packing — Shipping 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Distribution 


e 
BOSTON & MAINER.R. SIDING 


DIRECT R.R. SIDING 


B. & A. R.R. OR ANY R.R. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


REMY MOVING COMPANY 
310 THIRD STREET e FALL RIVER 


NORTH AMERICAN 
WAN LINES, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ANDERSON & BENSON CORP. 


270 LIBERTY ST. ¢ SPRINGFIELD 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 


Washington Reports .. . 


(Continued from page 65) 


Tex., to Boston. Traffic is now so dense 
in places that one-way controls have 
been established. Tonnage consists of 
fertilizers, iron, steel, pig iron, salt, pa- 
per, paper products, auto parts, stone. 
iron and steel scrap, sugar, chemicals, 
lumber, iron ore, clay, clay products, 
cotton, sulphur, and phosphates. 

It is expected completion of the 
New Jersey project, probably within 
12 months after it is started, will re- 
lieve overburdened railroads of 150,- 
000,000 tons north and south freight 
annually. The improvement also will 
enable this traffic to go through the 
Hudson and Erie Canal, via Oswego 
and Buffalo, into the Great Lakes; 
and makes it continuous with the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers system con- 
necting with Lake Michigan at Chi- 
cago. 


River Traffic Figures 


Congress reports there are -now 
6.000 miles of channels for river navi- 
gation in this country, and 600 inland 
water tankers transporting bulk pe- 
troleum. The vessels total 668,000 
gross tons, with cargo capacity of 


4,753,377 bbl. The gross traffic on the « 


Mississippi River System in 1942 was 
rouch in excess of 125,208,371 tons. 
The excess figure is suppressed by 
military censorship. The Gulf Intra- 
coastal Canal carried 21,000,000 tons 
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of cargo in 1942, 83 per cent more 
than in 1940. In 1948, Special Order 
ODT W-2 permitted American Barge 
Line Campbell Transportation Sys- 
tem, Federal Barge Lines, Union 
Barge Line, and Mississippi Barge 
Line, controlling 900 barges, and 80 
per cent of common carrier tonnage 
on inland waterways, to combine to 
tow for each other. Department of 
Justice Approved, and under Certifi- 
cate No. 44, issued by WPB, confirmed 
establishment of common carrier rate 
bureaus, under ICC regulations. 


Towboats and Barges 


ODT reports all open-top barges 
now are in use, including 116 con- 
verted to petroleum-tank barges. Over 
200 new towboats, 600 h.p. each, have 
been placed in service as part of the 
$75,000,000 barge, towboat and tug- 
boat program. The program includes 
305 wooden and composite tank 
barges, capacity 6,000 bbl. each; 168 
all-steel tank barges, 9,520 bbl. each; 
21 river towboats, 2,000 hp. each. The 
craft are distributed among the Intra- 
coastal Canal, Gulf Intracoastal Canal, 
MisSissippi and Ohio Rivers, and 
other systems. Federal Barge Line on 
occasion during the past year has 
moved oil barges from Cairo, IIl., up 
the Ohio, to Steubenville. 

Gulf Coast barge lines, operating 9 


tugboats and 27 petroleum tank 
barges, total capacity of 162,000 bbl., 
late in 1943 began operating jointly 
under ODT regulations. The oper- 
ators are: Coyle Lines; River Termi- 
nals Corp.; Canal Co., Inc.; Augustus 
B. Harris & Sons; Hyer Towing Co.; 
Aiken Towing Co., and Cornelius 
Kroll. ODT has announced permits no 
longer are necessary to transport 
crude petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts down the Mississippi between 
Baton Rouge and Meraux, La.; north- 
ward on the Mississippi to the head 
of navigation; on the Illinois Water- 
way System northward as far as Chi- 


cago, and southward as far as Peoria. 


On the Great Lakes 


On the Great Lakes, ODT reports 
the following summary for 1943: iron 
ore, 94,533,434 net tons compared with 
103,125,990 in 1942, or 84,404,852 gross 
tons compared with 92,076,781; bitu- 
minous coal, 51,191,031 net tons com- 
pared with 51,623,848; anthracite coal, 
816,659 net tons compared with 909,- 
949; grain, 11,810,116 net tons, com- 
pared with 8,501,586; limestone, 17,- 
339,675 net tons, compared with 18,- 
570,048, or 15,481,852 long tons com- 
pared with 16,580,300. totals 
175,690,915 tons transported from the 
Great Lakes in 1948, compared with 
182,731,421 tons in 1942. Grain ship- 
ments on the Great Lakes in 19438 
totaled 421,961,725 bu., compared with 
299,237,926 bu. in 1942. The 1943 sea- 
son was second only to 1942 in the 
history of the Great Lakes. Grain 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
G I Merchandise and H hold Goods Storage. Cold Storage for 
Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats and Citrus Fruits 
B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and B. & M. R. R. 
Daily Trucking Service to suburbs and towns within a radius of fifty 


miles. 
Member of A.W.A.—M.W.A. 


J. G. Hyland, V-Pres. 


DESPATC 
£1 and WAREHOUSE CO., Incl 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
- S. Bonded Warehouses . . . Pool Car Distribution . . . Household and 
rchandise facilities . . . Private Siding . . . Our fleet covers Connecticut 
ind Massachusetts . Warehouses at Hartford, Conn. 
Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 


F. G. Mooney, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


J.J. Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 


Fleet of Motor Trucks 


WORCESTER, MASS. | 


“Serving the New England States” 


Colonial Warehouse & Distributing Co. 


Incorporated 
122-124 Central St., Worcester 8 


General Merchandise Storage. Pool Car Distributiun 
B&M Private Siding 


EDGETT & HALL TRANSFER CO. 
220 McCAMLY ST. e BATTLE CREEK 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAR LINES, INC. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 56 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 


Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 


2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 


Telephone Trinity 2-8222 


DETROIT, MICH. [ 


ANNOUNCING 


DETROIT TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


W. A. SELLON, GEN. MGR. 


4444 LAWTON AVE., DETROIT 8 PH.: TY 7-5334 


MASSACHUSETTS—MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
& COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


DETROIT 11, MICH. 
Ferry Ave., E. and Grand Trunk Railway 


Local, regional and storage-in-transit 
service, offering every facility known 
to modern distribution. 


New Trunk Line 
Ultra-Modern Terminal 
Plant Complete Service 


Continent-wide Connections 


AMERICAN WARENOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 
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shipuents were the largest since 1928. 
his success is attributed to the 
Lake fleet of 16 vessels of 15,000 gross 
tons capacity, each, built by the Mari- 
time Commission; to high water 
levels, and emergency load line regu- 
lations which permitted deep loading; 
and to the availability of the new 
General MacArthur Lock at the St. 
Mary’s Fall Canal, opened to traffic 
July 11, 1943. This success was 
achieved despite the most unsatis- 
factory season for navigation and 
dock operation in 20 years. Ice in 
spring, prolonged and dense fogs: in 
early summer; and early winter with 
under-zero temperatures in November, 
cost a full month’s tonnage loss. 

ODT emphasizes WPB’s quota of 
iron ore was delivered; and wheat and 
feed grains were moved as scheduled. 
The performance insured a minimum 
stockpile of Lake Superior ore, with 
enough ore on hand April 1, 1944, to 
run the steel mills until May 1, when 
Lake carriers are certain to bring a 
new supply. 

Navigation normally opens by April 
20. At Buffalo, 50 grain ships were 
used for storage until March 15, and 


17 were used for similar purposes at 
Erie, Pa. All ore vessels of keel 
length up to 504 ft., during the last 
month of 1943, were authorized to un- 
load and winter storage grain cargo. 


All-Time Record 


The greatest movement of iron ore 
during 1948 occurred in August, the 
carriers bringing 13,976,707 long tons 
from the upper to the lower lakes, 
setting an all-time record. This sea- 
son there will be 16 new ore carriers 
on the Great Lakes. The outstanding 
ice-breaking service was accomplished 
in April, 1948, by the car ferry St. 
Marie, and the Chief Wawatam, oper- 
ating up the Soo locks and at the 
Mackinac straits. 

On May 7, 1943, a Lake Erie ferry 
service for truck-trailers was opened 
for truckers operating in the Detroit 
and Cleveland areas. The ‘City of 
Petoskey’ and the ‘City of Minising’ 
made a round trip each day with 50 
heavy semi-trailers. After four and 
a half months service, at financial loss 
to the operator, it closed the end of 
Oct., 1943, having carried more than 


15,000 trucks between Cleveland anj 
Detroit, saving 4,000,000 truck miles 
and 500,000 gal. gasoline. 


Joint Action Delivery 
Works Well on Coast 


Cited as an example of what might 
be accomplished in truck-mileage sav. 
ing by other industries, 243 growers, 
wholesalers, shippers and retailers of 
cut flowers and potted plants in the 
San Francisco peninsula and east bar 
districts have formed a joint-a:tion 
delivery and hauling plan which is 
expected to save 1,250,000 pr vat 
carrier truck miles a year. 

Five individual plans of as rany 
divisions of the industry have een 
correlated with a master transporte. 
tion plan which has eliminatec all 
duplication of truck routes and has 
been streamlined to a degree that it is 
now possible for eight truck: t 
handle the work formerly required of 
116 trucks in the retail distribution 
of flowers and potted plants. (H»rr) 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Henry & Schram Storage & 


Trucking Company 


“The Warehouse of Service” 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—GENERAL TRUCKING 
CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 

Private Siding on 


Wabash—Canadian Pacific—Pennsyl- 
vania—Pere Marquette Railways 
A.D.T, Aero Automatic Fire Alarm and 
A.D.T. Burglary and Fire Protection 
“Your Interests Are Always Ours” 


1941-63 W. Fort Street 
DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 


MACK AVENUE STORAGE & MOVING 
3454 MACK AVE. ¢ DETROIT 7 


LINES, INC. 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Facing the Busiest 
Thoroughfare in 


DETROIT 


Member A.W. A. 


UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


AN AT 


THE BEST 1S 


*ULS.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE 


PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
DIVISION OF 


OPERATING 


In this modern fireproof building you can have bright, 
inexpensive, specially designed offices under the same 
roof with a complete warehouse and distribution service. 

150,000 sq. ft. located on Detroit’s busiest thoroughfare. 
Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading dock. Our 
own trucks make prompt reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON wancnouse 


1900 E. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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United States Cold Storage Corporation Chicago 

United States Cold Storage Company Kansas City 
United States Cold Storage Company Dallas 
United States Warehouse Company Detroit 


KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
RIVERSIDE 
STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 

Cass & Congress oe. Detroit | 26 
Household Goods and Mer 
Members — Allied Ven Lines 


SAGINAW, MICH. | 


MICHIGAN—MINNESOTA 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Members N. F. W. A. 


Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


AMERICAN WAREROUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


LANSING, MICH. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing 2 
Merchandise and Household 
Goods Storage 
—Modern Fireproof Building— 

Pool Car Siding 


Trueks for Local Deliveries 
Member of A.W.A.—MayW.A. 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. . . AT WAREHOUSE COST 


e@ It is possible here to secure the same high-grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own branch warehouse, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

@ Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Central-Warehouse Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
daily direct service to all points within 75 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


617 WASHINGTON AVE., NO. 
Minneapolis 1 


STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Minn. N.W.A. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage. 


MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
KNOW HOW" 
440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing 30 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


George La Belle, Pres. 


LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
708 Central Ave. 


OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses. 


ee Large fleet of equipment for local and long 
distance moving. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Milwaukee Typical Inland Port 


(Continued from page 68) 


these traffic dislocations. 

Despite these unfavorable condi- 
tions, the municipal harbor facilities 
in 1943 presented the most favorable 
financial results throughout the 15- 
year history of Milwaukee’s municipal 
harbor operation. The loss of storage 
and handling revenues from steel, pig 
iron, and scrap metal were offset by 
a greatly increased volume of petro- 
leum traffic via the municipal harbor. 

Adjusting itself to wartime condi- 
tions, the Board offered storage fa- 
cilities to local industries requiring 
additional space for raw material stor- 
age, and the Board also provided dock- 
age and working facilities for the local 
shipbuilding industry, which were pro- 
ductive of additional revenue. When 
the submarine program of the Manito- 
woe Ship Building Co. was threatened 
by the breakdown of a shipyard crane, 
no replacement for which could be 
secured, the Milwaukee Port Authority 
rushed a heavy locomotive crane to 
Manitowoc, which permitted the sub- 
marine construction program to go 
forward uninterruptedly. In addition 
to contributing to this vital shipbuild- 
ing program, the rental of this equip- 
ment aided the Board’s financial pic- 
ture for 1943. 


Increased Tonnage Handled 


Final figures for 1943 show that 
cargo tonnage, revenue, and net re- 
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turn to the city from the municipal 
harbor were the largest in the history 
of the development. The Board’s open 
docks handled a total of 588,715 tons 
of cargo (primarily steel and petro- 
leum traffic). This represented an in- 
crease in cargo traffic of 139,084 net 
tons over the previous high record of 
movement in 1942, amounting to 449,- 
631 tons of cargo over the open docks. 
This figure represents actual cargo 
handled over the docks and does not 
reflect tonnage handled via the car 
ferry lines or tonnage handled in and 
out of the terminal by rail or truck. 
The total volume was appreciably 
greater than the figure reported, when 
storage and handling of rail and truck 
traffic is considered. 

Departmental revenue of approxi- 
mately $129,000 also sets a new high. 
This revenue was earned on an oper- 
ating budget of approximately $60,- 
000, and the return to the city govern- 
ment, well in excess of $60,000 for the 
year, also sets a new high, insofar 
as the financial results of the munici- 
pal harbor operation are concerned. 

Twenty-five ships wintered at Mil- 
waukee during the current winter, a 
reduction of 8 ships below the 1942- 
1943 winter mooring figure of 33 ves- 
sels. It was anticipated that the num- 
ber of vessels to winter at Milwaukee 
would reach an all-time high, and 
the Milwaukee Harbor Board in fact 
had to refuse requests for space for 


12 vessels in excess of the capacity 
of the Municipal Mooring Basin. How- 
ever, in the closing stages of the 1943 
navigation season, winter storage of 
grain and coal was rigidly controlled 
by the federal government. 


Post-War Program 


Recognizing the adverse shipping 
situation on the Great Lakes, the Mil- 
waukee Board of Harbor Commission- 
ers has taken the lead in publicizing 
the situation and endeavoring to se- 
cure the rehabilitation of lake ship- 
ping. The Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners recently presented to the 
post-war planning committee of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission a com- 
prehensive program for rehabilitation 
of Great Lakes package freight and 
miscellaneous shipping and for estab- 
lishment of foreign trade routes to 
serve the foreign trade needs of the 
Great Lakes area. This program was 
received in a most encouraging man- 
ner by the Maritime Commission and 
Milwaukee is now engaged, jointly 
with other Great Lakes shipping and 
commercial interests, in the formula- 
tion of a program to be presented to 
the Commission on behalf of the entire 
lake area. The Maritime Commission’s 
assurance that it will extend every 
consideration to the Great Lakes area 
and the unquestioned availability of 
large numbers of diversified vessels 
leads to the optimistic conclusion that 
Great Lakes water transportation will 
enjoy new vigor after the war and 
many interesting new developments 
can be anticipated. 
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New Type of Stock Picker's Truck 


A NEW type of stock picker’s 
truck, incorporating the roller- 
conveyor principle, has been developed 

y Homer Schoonover, supervisor, 
Warehouse No. 1, Stockton, Cal., 
Ordnance Depot. 

The invention is saving many 
man-hours and enables women to per- 
form work formerly done only by 
men, The new truck is a 5-ft. piece 
of roller-conveyor supported on an 
iron frame and mounted on small 
roller wheels which give the equip- 
ment unusually maneuverability and 
ease of movement at a minimum ex- 
penditure of propelling energy. 

The roller-conveyor slab is set at 
the same height as the conveyors 


heavy of movement, and accommo- 
dates only one picker tray compared 


Factories on the Move 


Because of paper restrictions and the im- 
portance of other features impossible to 
curtail we have been compelled to discon- 
tinue publication in D and W of the regular 
monthly department called "Factories on 
the Move." 


The information, however, will continue to 
be available, and will be mimeographed 
and mailed to advertisers who have been 
receiving pre-prints and to all subscribers 


nized the value of Schoonover’s ide 
and ordered five trucks of that de 
sign made in the depot shops. In r. 
ward for his invention Schoonove 
won a $100 check under the War De 
partment’s program for recognizing 
constructive suggestions of civiliay 
employes. (Toles) 


Vest Pocket Catalog 


Profusely illustrated and carrying 
specification data on every model of 
Clark Tructractor, a new ‘ Veg 
Pocket Catalog” has been released fo 
distribution by Clark Tructracto, Dj. 
vision, Clark Equipment Co., Battk 
Creek, Mich. Measuring 3-in. x 6-in, 
this 72-page book fits comfortably int 
a vest pocket, and has a back cove 
that is a tear-off inquiry form. Copies 


used throughout the receiving, bin 
and packing sections of the ware- 


who request it.—The Editor. 


are obtainable on request. 


house. This permits the filled pick- 


Retreading 


er’s trays to be rolled directly from 
the truck into any of the ware- 
house conveyors, and vice versa. 

The old type of truck requires 
manual lifting of merchandise from Maj. 
truck to conveyor, is clumsy and 


with five accommodated by Schoon- Co., 
over’s invention. 

Lawrence E. Stone, chief, 
Storage Branch, immediately recog- tires. (Ignace) 


The C. E. Erdman Tire and Rubber 
605 Fallsway, Baltimore, Md, 
will shortly inaugurate a new depart 
ment for the retreading of truck 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ 


STORAGE — TRUCKING — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


New Yer Complete Facilities At The Three Important Centers 
Chiease = Minneapolis Midway St. Paul 


“zz MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Merchandise warehouse completely sprin- 


klered—State Bonded. Pool cars distributed. 
ny he Close to metropolitan Minneapolis and St. 


sposa trucks, ractors an semi- 
FACILITIES 

NORTHWESTERN TERMINAL CO. 


trailers—complete motor equipment. 
600 Stinson Blvd. Minneapolis 13 
Momber: MINNEAPOLIS N. W. A.° 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Competent and capable merchandise warehouseman 


General Offices: 334 N. Ist Street 


ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local Pool Car Distribution 
Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 
Commit Local and Long Distance Moving 
fy ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 

NY 10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 
Rochester, Minn. 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Minn. Northwest W.A. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. [ 


BALLARD 


Storage & Transfer Co. 
16 E. Fourth St., St. Paul 1 
NFWA AVL 


BELTMAN COMPANY 
1085 GRAND AVE. e ST, PAUL 


‘AMERICAN 
WAR LINES; INC. 


(hon PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Industrial Facilities 
Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 


the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 
speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Phone: Nestor 2831 
Represented by ‘DigtRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


219 E. N. Water St. dw 5 Third St. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK “CITY 4 oan J 
one hone: Sutter 
BOwling Green 9-0986 


Mot KMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


Agents for Allied Van Lines, ion 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A 


Special attention given household wo 
fects of your officials and employees 


moved from or to St. Paul. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Complete Branch House Service ~— 
CO 
TRANSFER 


Office & Warehouse: 332 Rosabel Cor. E. 4th, St. Paul 1 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
117 W. University Ave. 
St. Paul 3 


e STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Minn, N.W.A. 
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JOPLIN, MO. [~ 
SUNFLOWER LINES, INC. 


Successors to Tonnies Transfer & Storage Co. s 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 
Distribution and storage of merchandise. 
Fireproof warehouses—Motor van service. 
On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 


PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, Inc. 


KAKSAS CITY, MO. | Kemens Chay 


FIREPROOF 
Fe the A-B- WAREHOUSE CO. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
) Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
earefully safeguard your own inter- 
y ests and those of your customers. 
/ Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 
Agents Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


Three 
Member of N.F.W.A. 


KAKSAS CITY, 


\ 
TRANSFER &< 
ADAMS West 


Chamber of Commerce 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - Established ISSO 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
Complete Merchandise Warehousing 
Office—1422 ST. LOUIS AVE. 


(West 10th Street ) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | Financing 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
1104 Union Ave., Kansas City 7 
"'Kansas City's Finest Warehouses"' 


HOUSE AND WHOLESALE DISTRICT 
Operating 
Brokers’ Warehouse, Security Warehouse, 
Terminal Warehouse 


Ry 400,000 sq. ft. 

Trackage on 
four railroads 
Truck docks— 


Low Insurance 


STORAGE 


AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


ST. LOUIS AVE 


KANSAS CITY, 


MOL... 
| Mid-West Terminal Warehouse Co. 
2020-24 Walnut St., Kansas City 10 
“Right in the midst of Business” 


Complete Warehouse Service—Pool Car 
Distribution—We invite your inquiries. 


Owned and operated by the 
St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Louis 


See our ad. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | Established 1903 


POOL CAR TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheltered loading 
Dock, facing wide Street ir. Wholesale and Shipping District on 
B&O-Alton Railroad siding. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinklered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equipment 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1400-10 St. Lovis Avenue, Kansas City 7 


MINNESOTA—MISSOURI 


COMPETENT: 


Fit; able; suitable; qualified; moderate. Forty years of efficient, 
progressive organization makes this definition stick. It’s ex- 
actly the basis of our theory of operation. We know that 
trained and experienced personnel round out an organization 
that can lay indisputable claim to the slogan—Compact, 
Complete, Competent. 


5.0.1 LONG WAREHOUSE 


The by the States 


ST. LOUIS, MO. [— 


In the Heart 
of St. Louis 
Industrial and 
Wholesale Districts 


Compare the FACTS of our service point 
by point with those of any other warehouse 
before you buy warehousing service in St. 
Louis. 
Warehouse facilities, switching, location, 
protection, special space, cleanliness, switch- 
board, order dept., stock control, and a 
dozen other features are the reasons for our 
reputation and growth - - - 

“Service That Excels” 

Send for complete folder 


ST. mene TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


826 CLARK AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
MAIN 4927 


ST.LOUIS 
TERMINAL WAREKOUSE 
COMPANY * 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


250 PARK Avenes (17) 
PLAZA 38-1 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


53 W. JACKSON (4) 
HARRISON 1496 
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MISSOURI—MONTANA 
HAST 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | $T. LOUIS, MO. | : —_—- 
rs, MO. 
conscientious MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 
handling of 5619 DELMAR BLVD., ST. LOUIS 12 | 


000 Sq. Ft. of MODERN floor space. Fireproof, 
heated. E load fully insured. Com. 
plete expert rvice “‘To an 


fine furniture se id from 
Bonded. Exclusive agents United Van Lines, Ine, 


Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 


jon. 


RUTGER STREET 
WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 


MIDDLETON STORAGE at 


118 N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Missouri 


Offices: Household Goods 
r ng. 
MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 New York OM! packing’ ana Stiveing 
A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. MUrray Hill 9-7645 Wades 
OMA 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | SPRINGFIELD, MO. | OMA 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION u 


601 N. National Ave., Missouri 
Ph 


jone 236 
Merchandise and Household Goods ie 


Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet, sprinklered 
P 


Tyler Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
Merchandise and Cold Storage Onduare feet, aprink 


Unexcelled service at lower rates — + 


Pool Car Distribution and F orwarding MEMBER “8 COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 


and Househoid Goods 
i it and Pool Car Distribution 
Terminal for Five Truck Lines 
Private Siding Free Switching 


Oc) 


Local-Feeder 
Air Pick-Up 
(Continued from page 58) 


plishment of such limitations, exten- 
sions by presently operating air car- 
riers should be limited to cities having 
metropolitan populations of 25,000 or 
greater except upon a showing that 
such extensions will not adversely af- 
fect the operation of feeder services 
in the same general area. 

7. Authorization of air services by 
surface carriers should be rigidly con- 
fined to the operation of aircraft in 
services which are only auxiliary, sup- 
plemental or incidental to the surface 
transportation facilities. 

_8. No general expansion of air ser- 
vices incorporating only pick-up oper- 
ations should be authorized except in 
unusual cases where the needs of the 
Postal Service may require such op- 
eration. Expansion of pick-up opera- 
tions should generally be authorized 
only where a combination pick-up and 
passenger service will be operated and 
developed. 

9. Safety regulations for feeder 
service should permit the carrying of 
passengers on planes which also ren- 
der pick-up service; the provision of 
service with single engine aircraft; 
and the operation of aircraft with a 
single pilot. 

10. Applications for certificates au- 
thorizing feeder services should be 
heard together with applications for 
other services within the same gen- 
eral geographic area in a consolidated 
proceeding. 
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11. Hearings upon applications for 
authorization of air transportation 
services, which are based essentially 
on the use of helicopters, should be 
deferred until such time as commer- 
cial helicopters are available. (J.H.F.) 


British SS Firms 
Hold Airline Rights 


(Continued from page 58) 


combine air operations with their 
shipping activities. Some have had 
their articles of association altered 
merely as a precaution against future 
necessities, but the fact that so many 
companies have made the preliminary 
move is an indication of wide British 
interest in civil aviation and its co- 
ordination with shipping. 

“Most of the companies are keeping 
their plans secret until the British 
government finally makes its long- 
awaited statement on post-war civil 
flying and speeifically on its policy re- 
garding British Overseas Airways 
Corp.” 


Wants Steamship Lines 
To Operate Air Service 


American steampship companies 
should participate in overseas air 
transportation, Frank J. Taylor, 
president, American Merchant Marine 
Institute, New York, declared in ad- 
dressing the World Trade Conference 
sponsored by the Chicago Assn. of 
Commerce in that city recently: 


Foreign nations, Mr. Taylor pointed 
out, are encouraging their shipping 
interests to engage in air transport 
and ,it is imperative, he held, that 
American steamship lines be given 
the same opportunity to serve this 
nation’s commerce. This our steam- 
ship lines are prevented from doing 
because of an interpretation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Our steamship lines, Mr. Taylor 
continued, have staffs and facilities 
over seas which can handle the new 
business and have, as well, trade con- 
tacts with foreign countries which 
have taken years to build up. Avia- 
tion companies, he added, have recog- 
nized these advantages and have fre- 
quently employed steamship compa- 
nies as their agents, while steamship 
interests have been doing all they 
could to develop a planned relation- 
ship between air and overseas surface 
carriers. (Slawson) 


Packaging Service 


Shippers sending goods out of San 
Francisco may now avail themselves 
of export packaging. Export Packag- 
ing Co. has been established, at 555 
Bryant St., San Francisco, to prepare, 
crate and package shipments for ex: 
port to meet Army and Navy specifi- 
cations. Object is to assist manufac- 
turers of the San Francisco Bay area 
who may not have the necessary equip- 
ment or the personnel to package 
shipments to meet the Government 
requirements on foreign shipments. 
(Gidlow). 
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NY 


WASTINGS, NEBR. [— 


1876 1944 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 


A 
UNSOLN, NEBR. |iss9 55 Years of Continuous Service 1944 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State 
cur buildings are clean, beth Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on the lines 
of the C. B. & Q@.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacifie with all other lines entering 
eitver city, absorbing switching. 
4 are iby the State — Our tion We solicit your business 


guaran 
Transfer & Me, Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. Grand Island, Nebr. 
301 N. Sth Street 311 W. 4th Street 


NEBRASKA—NEW HAMPSHIRE—NEW JERSEY 


NORTHERN NEW 


4 WAREHOUSES TO SERVE 


New Jersey and New York Area 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSES 


OMAHA, NEB. | 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
(024 Dodge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 
)maha’s most modern, centrally located warehouse. Free oof construction—Fully 
prinklered—Low Insurance. Sidings on 1.C. R.R. and U.P. R.R. U. 8. Customs 
sond. General Merchandise—Cooler Storage— Household Goods Storage. Also oper- 
te modern facilities in Council Bluffs, lowa. Our own fleet of trucks for quick 


leliveries. 
Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-09068 


cwIicaco 
1523 NEWBERRY AVE. MONSS 


OMAHA, NEBR. [— 


GORDON 


Storage 
Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle pool cars, 
merchandise and household goods. Trucking service. Let us act as your 
Omaha Branch, 

Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Member: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Located here are the gen- 
eral offices, sales and ac- 
counting departments. 
Served by Lehigh Rail- 
road. Insurance rate .06 
per C. 


Internal Revenue bonded. 
Complete liquor facilities, 
ageing, weighing for tare, 
bottling and labeling. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Siding. 


Lehigh at Elizabeth, N. J. 


OMAHA, NEB. | 
802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 8 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 
Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 


Centrally located to serve 
quickly all sections of 
New York City. Dockage 
on East River. Free light- 
erage limits in New York 
Harbor. Served byB.E.D.T. 
Railroad, also all trunk 
line railroads. 


if 
s & 


at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Whatever your sales plans — present or post-war, to 
distribute in this market, one of these strategically 
located warehouses will do the job for you — more 
economically — more efficiently. 


Write today —put this organization to work for you. 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION CO., Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. @ Newark & Elizabeth, N. J. 


Offices: CHICAGO: 219 E. North Water St., Superior 
7180 and 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Harrison 1496. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Third St., Sutter 3461. 


All warehouses served by our own fleet of modern trucks 


MANCHESTER, N. H. | Make Our Warehouse Your Branch Offiee for 


NASHUA, N.H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


General Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Houschold 
Goods, Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 


ELIZABETH, WN. J. 


Over Sixty Years of Honorable Service 


ENGEL BROTHERS, INC. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
1179-81. EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 2 
Movern FLeet oF VANS For anp Distance Movine 


LACKAWANNA WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Across the River from 
New York City. Conven- 
ient to all steamship lines. 
Storage in transit. Served 
by D. L. & W. Railroad. 
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NEW JERSEY—NEW MEXICO—NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY,N. J. | 


Thirty-four Exchange Place 
Established 1933 


Consign rail shipments to 
Pennsylvania R.R., Henderson 


ASSNS.—A.W.A. (Cold Div.) ; 
N. ¥. Mer. Exch. 


ne dock 
c/o Harborside 
treet Station Dl'y 


W. A. Por 


On the River Opposite 
New York Ci 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Warehouse Co., Jersey 


of 


; Com. & Ind. Assoc. N. Y.; Jersey City C. of C. 


PERTH AMBOY, J. | 


NEW YORK CITY 


ity 


Executive and Sales 

Office: 66 Hudson St. 

New York 13, N. Y. 
Phone: Barclay ae 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, 


, RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South St., N. Y. C. 


Merchandise 
Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Lighterage Limits 


INC. 


Est. 1900 
Storage and Distribution 


FA gbrick. and conerete. Private siding. 
R.R. roads Merchandise Stge. “ad 
1,650 sprinkler automatic fire alarn: Fate .099; 
—20-car capacity; platform capacity—40 truc! ors 
1,608, cu, ft.—fr 1,182,000 —total 2,790,000 ft. 
automatic fire af Ins, rate 6¢; brine refrigerator Tange ALBUQUERQUE, N M J 
to 50 cooler room ventilation; control; 20- rail 
siding 16-car capacity. Water Dock ties—wate' dock 600 ft.; draft 
min, 21 ft.; also pier berth bulkhead draft 25-30 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage, pool ear distribution. 
Office space. Storage-in-transit. All srishable 
storage. Free switching on certain perishable ” cts. Bonded space avail- 
able. American Export = steamers piers adjacent to ware! 


N. Y.; Mar. Assoc,; 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 


Operating the Only Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Complete and efficient service in distribution, 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 


ALBUQUERQUE 


in New Mexico 
delivery 


NEWARK, J. | 


PACKING! 


MOVING! 


96 to 106 ARLINGTON STREET 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. 


MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 


——dependable since 1860—— 


KNICKERBOCKER , 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


74 to 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 


ALBANY, N. Y. | 


STORAGE! 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Main office: 1 Dean Street, Albany 1 
Storage for every need. Pool carsa specialty. Avail- 


able storage space for rent if desired. Direct track 
connections with all scapignad running into Albany. 


Member American War "s A 


NEWARK, WN. J. [ 


Sprinklered—low insurance rates. Central 


motor 
mobile storage—branch = facilities. 


Momber of N.J.M.W.A. 


Newark Central Warehouse Co. 
General Offices: 110 Edison Place, Newark 5 
In the heart of Newark—serving New Jersey and the entire Metropolitan Area. 
“R. of N. J. 30 car siding. 25 
truck delivery platform. Motor Freight Terminal. Merchandise guto- 


OL DISTRIBUTION 


ALBANY, N.Y. | 


PATERSON, N. J. [ 


General Offices: 


New Jersey 


Established 1896 


ROBERT H. McDONALD CO. 
156-21ST AVE., Paterson 3 
General Merchandise era and Distribution for Northern 


dise to wholesale 


Specializing in the distribution of 
grocers 


Pool Car Distribution—R. R. Siding D., L. & W. R. R. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 


Telephone 3-4101 


Swedish Mission Here 
Looking For Trade 


Business men of Sweden are doing 
some post-war planning, too, as evi- 
denced by a Swedish trade mission 
which toured this country during Feb- 
ruary and March. Speaking in Chi- 
cago, where the group spent three 
days, Rolf von Heidenstam, chairman 
of the mission, explained that its pur- 
pose was to determine what Swedish 
products American industry will want 
and to inform consumers here of what 
goods Sweden will be in a position to 
deliver when sea lanes are again 
freely open. 

Wood pulp and iron ore, he sug- 
gested, could be Sweden’s most impor- 
tant contributions to this country’s 
raw materials supplies and for their 
return loads the ships could take 
cargoes of coal, petroleum, autos, 
agricultural implements and _ other 
manufactured products. 

There is an erroneous impression 
abroad, Von Heidenstam said, that 
Sweden has consumed all her forests 
because of the coal shortage in that 
country. On the contrary, because of 
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scientific forestry management, Swe- 
den’s forests are in better shape than 
ever before, he declared. (Slawson) 


Post-War Outlook 
Declared Promising 


Estimating that by 1947 the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of the country will be 40 
to 50 per cent more than actual output in 
1940, S. Morris Livingston, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, told the marketing confer- 
ence of the American Management Assn. 
in New York last month that the postwar 
outlook for expansion of plant capacity is 
promising. 


“We will have the buying power to ab- 
sorb a greatly increased production of civil- 
ian goods," he said. "Some of that buying 
power," he added, "will be temporarily lost 
during the reconversion period, but the de- 
cline will not be disastrous, if business and 
government plan now to minimize unemploy- 
ment in the transition period." 


Calls TACA Airways 
Local Service Pattern 


“Doubting Thomases who fear lack 
of pay load may prevent future post- 
war airline service to small towns 
and cities of the nation should glance 
at the 12-year record of an airline 
which completely blankets Central 
America,” writes Max Cook, 
Scripps-Howard Aviation editor, in 
a recent despatch from Honduras. 

“One division, centered here,” he 
says, “sprouts 17 routes alone, like 
the spokes of a huge wheel. 

“During 1943 TACA Airways flew 
30,000,000 lb. of mail, air express and 
freight, with an additional passenger 
load of 60,000 persons. It operates 84 
airfields, some so small that one of 
our present-day airliners could not 
hope to land or take off, and flies 35 
planes over 9000 miles of routes. It 
has chalked up 2,000,000,000 revenue 
miles in its log books. 

“TACA is showing the way to suc- 
cessful postwar operation of airlines 
into the small towns and cities of any 
nation,” Mr. Cook concludes. 
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; 
Tel. Bergen 4-6000 
R. B. M. Burke, V.-P. 
| John J. Mahoney, T. M. 
i BP 
t 
| 
NEW YorK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. cHicaco i: 


ALBANY, | 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST. 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALL KINDS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS CAREFULLY HANDLED 
Collections promptly remitted 


BUFFALO, NW. Y. | 


NEW YORK 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you .. . 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. [ 


eur 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
in Food Products 
Offices: 390-398 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
10 Giant Floors. Modern Loading and Unloading Facilities. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
LEONAR 
WAREHOUSES 


ape 
May; 


Offices—163 Georgia St., Buffalo 1 


Household Furniture—Storage and Removais— 

Local, Long Distance — Special Storage and 

Handling of Electrical Appliances for Merchan- 
dising Purposes 


SOCIATION 


BROOKLYN, N. | 


Warehousing and Distribution 


@ Reinforced Concrete Buildings 
@ Heavy Floor Loading Capacity 
@ Imsurance 5c Base Rate 
@ Connecting Rail Facilities 


HORSTMANN WAREHOUSE & TRUCKING CORP. 


379—38th St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. SOuth 8-4633-4 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


Galesminded 
THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Schoellkopf & Co., Ine. 
102 Perry St., Buffalo 4 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 


SIx 
RAIL — LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK R. R. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 


MEMBER 
Eastern Western 
Representative Representative 
American Chain of 


Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
271 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, New York 


Warehouses, Inc. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 4, N. Y. | Economical Storage and Shipping 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


SENECA AND HAMBURG STREETS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Where all traffic arteries converge. Modern building. 
Low insurance rates. Direct track connections wit 
Penn. R.R., N. Y. Central and switching arrangements 
with all lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 
Pool car distribution. 


TOE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | Let us care for your needs in Buffalo 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


Specializes in handling pool cars Lowest insurance Stores autos and 
No cartage on railroad shipments rates general merchandise 


GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
LINES, Inc. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. [ 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE—COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


Cargo-Handling 
Rail-Lake and Barge 


Financing— 
Distribution 


Terminal Auto Dealers 
96 Car Track Warehousing 
Capacity Service 
1500 Feet Private Office and 


oc Factory Space 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
275 FUHRMANN BLVD. BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 


General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car sagen 


Fireproof Buildings Y.c. 
insuranse rate. Branch as facilities. 


YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. cHicaGo 
42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
ELMIRA, WN. Y. 


A. C. RICE STORAGE CORP. 


2——_W AREHOL SES 
MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Cars—Truck and Van ee 
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Food Processing Volume Increases 
As Profits Decline, Survey Shows 


Despite the fact that dollar volume 
of 50 representative food processing 
companies nearly doubled in the past 
four years their rate of net profit has 
been reduced approximately 35.5 per 
cent during the same period, Paul S. 
Willis, president of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America, declared last 
month in releasing the results of a 
study of 1939-1943 operating figures 
of these companies. 

“This survey, based on official earn- 
ing statements, should provide an an- 
swer to unsupported charges that 
profits of food processors have caused 
an increase in the cost of living,” Mr. 
Willis stated. He also called atten- 
tion to the fact that by the second 
year after our entry into the first 
World War the retail price of food as 
measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics stood at,the all-time high 
of 186, whereas today, in the second 
‘year after Pearl Harbor, the same 
index stands at approximately 136. 


The rate of net profit per dollar 
of processed food sales in 1943 was 
about the same as in 1942, the year 
in which the General Maximum Price 
Regulation went into effect, he pointed 
out. For both years they approxi- 
mated 3c. per dollar of sales for the 
companies analyzed, compared with 


4c. in 1941, 4.6c. in 1940 and 4.7c. in 
1939. 

“Thus, despite paying taxes nearly 
six times greater than in 1939, be- 
sides incurring higher unit costs in 
producing for swollen military and 
civilian demands, these food proces- 
sors carried out the Administration’s 
mandate to the Office of. Price Ad- 
ministration to hold-the-line at the 
level of 1942,” Mr. Willis declared. 
“Production and processing of food in 
the United States reached record lev- 
els in 1943 and the entire food indus- 
try is being asked to outdistance such 
performances in 1944.” 

Sales of these 50 companies in 1943 
were estimated at $8,200,000,000 com- 
pared with $4,244,510,000 in 1939, ac- 
eording to the analysis. Taxes in 
1943, vital to finance the war, were 
more than five times greater than for 
1939. In the latter year they were 
$50,720,000, and in 1943 estimated at 
$300,000,000. Both profits and taxes 
for 1943 were based on actual earning 
statements for the first nine months 
of that year, with the last three 
months estimated. 

Net income of the 50 companies 
after taxes in 1943 was expected to 
be about $245,000.000, compared with 
$226,201,000 in 1942, $239,878,000 in 


1941, $215,742,000 in 1940 and $197,- 


392, vou in 1939. 

While total American food produc- 
tion was rising 24 per cent between 
1939 and 1943, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the proportion of food being processed 
has been climbing even more rapidiy 
since 1941, Mr. Willis said. Using 
the Federal Reserve Board food man- 
ufacturing index, with 1939 as a base, 
the following percentage gains were 
registered in processed foods: 6 per 
cent in 1940, 18 per cent in 1941, ard 
32 per cent in 1942. Estimated rise 
for 1943 of 38 per cent over 1939 ‘s 
based on dollar sales of the 50 food 
processing companies. 


10 Cargo Flights 
Predicted Daily 


Basing his prediction on current 
air cargo transportation and the u)- 
ward trend in volume during the 
past two years, George Licktier, 
western air division manager for 
Railway Express Agency, declare | 
Jan. 3 at Los Angeles that that city 
will have at least 10 cargo flights 
daily to the East Coast within five 
years after the close of the war. 

Mr. Licktieg pointed out that in 194° 
22,000,000 lb. of air express wer= 
carried by commercial airlines an: 
that the volume had increased to 
28,000,000 lb. during the first eigh' 
months of 1943. (Herr) 


FLUSHING, L.1.,N.Y. | 


Established 1903 


F hare Storage Warehouse Company 
135-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 


Fireproof Warehouses 


KEW GARDENS, L.I.,N. Y. | 


Telephone, Republie 9-1400 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
aN Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 


Moving, Packing, Stor: Shi of H hold Goods 


ing Jackson Heights. Elmhurst, Whitestone, Collee Point, Bay- 
side, Douglaston, Great Neck, Little Neck, Port Washington, Manhasset, 
Hempstead, Garden City. 

Members of the A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—N.Y.S.W.A. 


ing and joods and Office 
Equipment. 10 blocks from LL Hallread Covene Freight Station. Serv- 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


HEMPSTEAD, L. |. [anny w. WASTIE—Vice-Pres.6 Gen. Mor. 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
Branch Warehouse No. 2—209 Nassau Road, Roosevelt, L.1. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
For household goods, merchandise, Pool car distribution. 

Storage for furs, elothing, 
Local and Long Distance moving. Serving all of 
Long Island 
Member of 
L.1.M.S.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. Packing Storing, Shipping 
O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Packers and Shippers of vine Furniture 
and Works of Art 
Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, White 


Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 


ITHACA, N. Y. [ LAWRENCE H. SCOTT 


STUDENT TRANSFER 


FREIGHT HANDLING CAR UNLOADING CRATING 
PACKING MOVING STORAGE 

Located between barge canal and RR. siding. Served by L.V.R.R. and D.L. & 

W.R.R. Dock on barge canal. service. 

Sasgon stiff-legged derrick ready f and 

704 WEST BUFFALO ST. DIAL 9595 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELSE WAREHOUSES, _ INC. . 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 


JAM > 
ESTOWN, N. Y. | H. E. FIELD, President FRANK H. FIELD, Mer. 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
\) MERCHANDISE STORAGE © COLD STORAGE 


000 cu. ft. of cooler space. Siding and 

Truck Docks. Conlon ‘ihipments via oe RR. -ten 

Truck Weigh ombers 

Warehouses, N. etate Assn, Retrie. Wheemen. 
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ign via N.Y.C.-N.Y.N.H&H sta. Mount Vernon. 
N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St, New York City 1 


N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 
Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 


Wtenbor WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 


We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Wareheusing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


independent Warehouses, Inc. 


General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


Represented ty 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE.,MON.553t 


NEW YORK, W. ¥. | 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 


Complete distribution service 


Representatives of member warehouses located in Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Green Bay (Wisc.), Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Muskegon (Mich.), Portland (Oregon). 


271 MADISON AVENUE 16 
H. J. Lushbaugh, Mgr. _ Phone MUrray Hill 5-8397 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 
KAY MOVING SERVICE, 


INC. 
2464 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 33 
Household Goods Storage 


2 Warehouses, brick & concrete construction 
Pool Car Distribution—Commercial— 
onc, VA UNes Industrial and Long Distance Moving 


Member of N.A.W.A.—N.Y.S.W.A.—U.N.Y.W.A. 


NORTH 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


KINDERMANN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
1360-70 Webster Avenue, New York 56 
Conveniently located for shipments by rail to 
Manhattan, Bronx and Westchester Counties. 
Members National and York Furniture Ware- 


— Ailied Van Lines 


hone—Jerome 7-0194 
Georce’ *KINDERMANN, President 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | SERVICE—EFFICIENCY—CLEANLINESS 


L. & F. STORES, Inc. 


GENERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
15-17-19 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
Merchandise Distribution 


LOUIS MAURO 


Bonded Truckmen and Forwarders Phone WAlker 5-9252 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Metropolitan Area 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


(Across the Hudson River) 


LACKAWANNA Warehouse Company, Inc. 


Lackawanna at Jersey City 


Centrally located to reach either uptown or downtown New 
York City—quickly. Convenient to all steamship lines. Stor- 
age in transit. U. S. Customs bonded space. Lackawanna R, R. 
Siding. Low cost for rental space. Low insurance rate. 


Brooklyn, New York 
LEHIGH Warehouse & Transportation Co., Inc. 


Strategically located in this area to serve New 
York City and adjacent territory quickly and eco- 
nomically. Dockage on the East River. Free light- 
erage limits in New York 
Harbor. Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal Siding, 
served by all trunk line 
railroads. U. S. Customs 
bonded space. Special 
rooms for the storage of 
wines. Insurance rate 7.2 


per C. 


Lehigh at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
These warehouses are a part of the Lehigh and 
Lackawanna distribution organization that is serving 
many of the nation’s manufacturers both large and 
small with their distribution problems in this market 
of 26,000,000 people. 
Offices: CHICAGO: 219 E. North Water St., Superior 


7180 and 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Harrison 1496. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Third St., Sutter 3461. 


All warehouses served by our own fleet of modern trucks 


TWO OTHER TESTS LOCATIONS 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ESTABLISHED 
$5,600,000 1882 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


The Wauhatlan. 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


Wlenbor NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 
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People. . . 


J. W. Howell, president, American Ware- 
housemen’s Assn., and secretary and manager, 
Haslett Warehouse Co., San Francisco, has 
been appointed a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Police Commission, succeeding Ward 
Walup, head of the Walkup Drayage Co., San 
Francisco. (Herr) 


Eldon Richardson, general traffic manager, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass., who re- 
cently was loaned by that firm to the Gov- 
ernment, has been appointed chief, Shipping 
and Storage Section, Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Until recently he was an assistant to the 
deputy director (D and W, Feb., p. 47). The 


stay in business, is the opinion of Henry A. 
Roemer, chairman and president, Sharon 
Steel Corp. He predicts an enormous volume 
of air line travel. (Kline) 


Brig. Gen. Charles D. D. Young, USA., re- 
tired, who has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt to serve as acting director, Office of 
Defense Transportation, until a successor to 
the late Joseph B. Eastman has been ap- 
pointed, has had long and distinguished ex- 
perience in the transportation field. Born in 
Washington in 1878, he served with the Navy 
in the Spanish-American War, graduated from 
Cornell in mechanical engineering in 1902, 
and started his career with the Pennsylvania 


president of the Junior Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago at the annual business meeting, March 
2. Other new officers chosen include: vice- 
president, Joseph R. Lyons, Gallagher & 
Ascher Co.; secretary, Ralph C. Kintz, chicf 
clerk, traffic dept., Peabody Coal Co.; trea- 
surer, Leonard F. McBrien, revision cler', 
New York Central R. R. (Slawson) 


L. K. Hanson has been recalled from Mexico 
City, where he was sales manager for Gooc- 
year-Oxo, to manage Pliofilm foreign repr:- 
sentation for the Goodyear Tire and Rubbcr 
Export Co., as a result of world-wide inter- 
est in Pliofilm’s postwar packaging possibili- 
ties, Goodyear officials have announced. 


unit formerly known as the Transportation Railroad. In the last war he served with the (Kline) . 
and Warehousing Section is now the Shipping Army Transportation Corps, and in the pres- — 7 
and Storage Section. ent war was chief of the railway section, Phil Amato, Caldwell Motor Freight, Inc., 
traffi appoin him e st: re) in ransportation Assn. John mbers, rt 
Macha Jan., as director, materials and equip- Freight Lines, is vice-president and Max 
‘d Robert- ment. After a few weeks, he was called to Barden, Summit Fast Freight, treasurer. 
tacturers of surgical supplies. F - ‘Avleoua active duty with the Supply Division of the Joseph Palmer, of the Akron ‘Chamber of 
a ine health. (Slawson) War Department General Staff and remained Commerce, continues as secretary. (Kline) 
—— : of » when he returned to T as assistant Al Matthews, president, Consolidated Freigh: 
The Cracker Jack Co., Ciao, aoe an- director. He is an inventor, a past president Co., Saginaw, Mich., has been elected presi- 
nounced the promotion of Peter J. Klein from American Society of Testing Materials, and a dent of the Michigan Intrastate Motor Tarif‘ 
traffic manager to plant manager in charge trustee of Drexel Institute of Technology, Bureau for 1944, with George H. Duncan, 
of plant operations. Andrew Williams, former Philadelphia. Associated Track Lines, Detroit, vice-presi- l 
first assistant, succeeds as head of the traffic — dent; and Calvin Seitz, Michigan Motor 
dept. Mr. Klein has been with Cracker Jack Major Kenneth R. Baker, formerly with Freight Lines, Detroit, " secretary-treasurer. 
Co. for 28 years. Last month he retired as Universal Car Loading Co., Oklahoma City, (Kline) 
president of the Junior Traffic Club of Chi- has relinquished command at San Antonio sa 
cago. (Slawson) aviation cadet center for new duties with the Combining the functions of its former 
army air forces’ air transport command in marine shipping, highway traffic and avia- 
That many Youngstown, O., industrial Washington. (Risen) tion bureaus, the Los Angeles Chamber of 
firms will have to buy airplanes immediately — Commerce has formed a new transportation 
after the war for swift transportation of George A. Rodocker, general sales manager, division to coordinate all work in the entire -- 
their top-ranking executives, if they plan to Indianapolis Forwarding Co., was elected transportation field, with Glen B. Eastman, 
NE 
NEW YORK, Y. | NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 
T. lL. McCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. NEW YORK DOCK CO ‘ 
261 ELEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. é e 
At the Hub of the Metropolitan area Executive Offices—44 WHITEHALL ST., NEW YORK 4 
STORAGE—PIERS—WHARVES 
Easily accessible from all points. MANUFACTURING SPACE 
Railroad siding connecting with New York Central, Erie, and RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Lehigh Valley Railroads. Licensed by Cocoa, Cotton, Coffee and Sugar, = 
‘ Storage, Carload Distribution, Trucking, Tank Trucking, Tank Metal and Rubber Exchanges 
Car Servicing. Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. 0! 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | NEW YORK, N. Y. | ; 
| Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding | | PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 
; From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded } 
Watchiouns 41/47 Vestry St. Tel. WA 5-3077-78 54/58 Laight St. 
IDEALLY LOCATED In the heart and Bag Goods District 
of the Port of New York 
j IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY Tuco Fumigation Chenbdere a 


Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels NEW YORK. N.Y * 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- } | 


ing and transportation. Moter truck service furnished SANTINI BROS., INC. 


ee when required, both local and long distance. Lehigh 
Valley R.R. siding—12 car capacity—in the building. 
Serving Greater New York and All Points in 
Westchester County 


Prompt handling—domestic or foreign shipments. 
MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. General Ave. 


601 West 26th St., New York 1 Tel.: JErome 6-6000 Five Fireproof Warehouses 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicago 3,000,000 Cubic Feet — Poot Car Distribution 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Operating Warehouses for Storage of Perishable Food Products 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES—BONDED AND FREE DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 


a Brooklyn Warehouse Adjacent to Pier and Wharf Accommodations 
BROOKLYN, 66 Furman St. (2) JERSEY CITY, 176 Ninth St. (2) ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


60 WUBEON ST., NEW YORK 13, 667 Washington St. New York City 14 
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is 


EHIGH 
BUILDING 


Outstanding as its dominance over New York’s West 
Side midtown skyline, the STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING 
offers the manufacturer and distributor superior advantages: 
@ Lehigh Valley R. R. freight terminal on street level; 
elevators direct to rail yard platform 


@ Truck elevators to all floors, affording street floor 
facilities throughout 


@ Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. 
units may be leased 

@ High safety standards—low insurance rates 

@ Live steam for manufacturing purposes 

@ Fast passenger elevators; restaurant; barber shop 


INVESTIG. ATE —learn ee nationally-known occupants are 
cing at the 


Starrett-Lehigh Building 
West 26th—West 27th Sts.—11th to 13th Avenues 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 
Telephone CHickering 4-5520 


Smaller 


NEW YORK, W. Y. | 


UNITED SECURITY Assoc. WAREHOUSES, INC. 
243 W. 60 St.—N. Y. C. 23 Circle 7-3191 
Specializing in: 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Storage Distribution Trucking © Packing 
Foreign Lift-Van Service 


OSWEGO, N. Y. | 


OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 


VEGETABLES 
CONDENSED MILK ESTABLISHED 1918 
WHOLE AND SKIM Modern up to the minute DRY, COLD and Sharp Freezer 


facilities with ventilation and humidity control. Tempera- 


ALMONDS ture Range for COLD and. Sharp Freezer facilities 15 te 
BEER 35° above. Storage-in-transit privileges. 

BUTTER All Fireproof bulldings—Very low Insurance rates. 80 
CORRUGATED car private siding—Free switching—U. S. Warehouse Act 


oan RTONS —Bonded. Member of N.Y.S.R.—A.W.Acs. 
socan Senne H. B. Lasky, Treas. and Mgr. 


NEW YORK—NORTH CAROLINA 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


© FIREPROOF e 


Member: American Chain of Warehouses — MayWA 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
AND, HOUSEHOLD GO STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTION. "SERVICE, Inc. 


UTICA, WN. Y. 
STREET 


_ Complete Worehousing 
Service 


AWA 


i Warehouse in Uties, 
New York 


Household Goods and General Merchandise; Pool Car 
Shipments; Long Distance Van Service; Complete Branch 
Office facilities 


MURRAY WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


General Offices: 106 WHITESBORO ST. 
Member: American Chale of Whsees.—N. Y. State Wareheusemen's Asses. 


UTICA, N. Y. | 
UTICA WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Box 276 Utiea 1, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Specializing in Cotton, Cotton Waste, Textiles, Alkalies, 
Denatured Anti-Freeze, Automobiles, Ete. Wuare- 
houses on .L.&w. and N.Y.C. Private siding. Sprin- 
klered Pool car distribution. Motor service. 


Established 1916 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING CO., INc. 


Storage Warehouse 


Main St., East at Circle St. 


General Merchandise Storage—DIstribution 
Pool Cars Distributed—Reshipped 
Customs 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, Shipping 
Prompt service for any point in Westchester County 
Member N.Y.F.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. | 


MEMBER. 


Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Highway 
Transportation 


Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., Schenectady 5 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Distribution Household Goods 
Storage and Moving Long Distance Trucking 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. [~~ 


Ingle Transfer and Storage Co. 


44 Valley St. Asheville, N. C. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
2 Fireproof Warehouses 
Pool Car Distribution 
Consign shipments via Sou. Ry. 
Asheville’s Bonded Warehouses 
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CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO 


CHARLOTTE I, N. C. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 926 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD 


MERCHANDISE, STORAGE ONLY, POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED, 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, PRIVATE 

RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 

ESTABLISHED 1908 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof storage. 
Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


UNION STORAGE & OUSE C0., Inc. 


224-226 & 306-308 West First Street 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A—Motor Service 


GREENSBORO, NW. ©. | 


BONDED. 
Champion Storage & Trucking Co., Inc. 
326-28 South Davie St., Greensboro, N. C. 
Merchandise & Household Goods 
Pool Cars—Trucking Service 
Sprinkler System — Private Siding 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, tne. 


RALEIGH, | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 
Members A. W. A. American Chain of Warehouse: 


WILMINGTON, N. ¢. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Poo! Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. F. W. A. —A. T. A. 


DURHAM, N. ©. | 


DURHAM PUBLIC WAREHOUSES, 
INCORPORATED 


2002 East Pettigrew St., Durham, N. C. 


Merchandise Storage. Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprinklered 
Buildings. 

Member: American Chain & Whses.; A. W. A. 


FARGO, WN. D. | 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 


General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 
Established 1906 


devoted to cold storage. Two ings » equipped. Low 
surance costs. Spot , Pool ear Distribution. Complete warehouse 
Fargo serves North Dakota and 


services. 
Offices 806-10 Northern Pacific Ave. AWA-NFWA-MNWW4A-ACW 


former manager of the aviation section, as 
director. (Herr) 


Myers Co., New York, as assistant to Walter 
L. Bomer, vice-president, in charge of cx- 
port. Ladewig is former assistant export 
sales manager of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston. (Kline) 


Ist vice-president ; 


George F. MacDonald has been appointed 
vice-president and traffic manager, Sinclair 


Refining Co. For the past year he was man- Co., South Gate, Cal. 


ager of Eastern supplies and distribution, and 
prior to that was vice-president and general 
sales manager, Richfield Oil Corp., New York. 


(Kline) 


Rubber Co. (Herr) 


Iloyd A. Rosenbrock has been named 
regional manager for the Southeast Division 
of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. (Kline) Co 


George A. Stafford, Jr., has become man- 


William C. Elliott, Bekins Van Lines was 
elected president of Los Angeles Warehouse- 
_- men’s Assn. at the annual meeting. Charies 
Edward G. Ladewig has joined Bristol- O. Simpson, Metropolitan Warehouse Co., is 
Nathan Nibley, Jennings- 
Nibley Warehouse Co., 
Charles Munson was elected seceretary-trea- 
surer for his 11th consecutive term. (Herr) 
(Kline) 
Herbert J. Griley, former traffic manager, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
has become a partner in the Kay Trucking 
,» with Peter Kazarian, 
former sole owner of the firm. Griley also 
served formerly as warehouse supervisor in 
the 11 western states for Firestone Tire & 


Karl Schick has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the newly formed Railway Controls 
Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


ing of all western steel plants of the U. 5. 


the corporation for 33 years, for the last 10 


2nd_ vice-president. 
Chicago area will be controlled by Ww. A. 
Cramer, traffic manager, western § district. 


Russell H. Potter has been «appointed 
Airlines, Inc. Prior to his appointment Mr. 
Potter was acting director, OPA, 
State of New York. 


sold his interests and resigned as president 
and treasurer of the firm. J. B. Ribakoff, 


Worcester, Mass., was elected president, hav- 
ing formerly been vice-president. 


Philip P. 


Steel Corp., retires April 1, after being with 
years as supervisor of its routings. He will 


have no successor but under a re-arrangement 
of duties, routing policies of the firm in the 


national promotion manager for American 
in the 
Reliance Steel Corp., Cleveland, processor 


—, and warehouse distributor of flat rolled steel 
products, announced that Sol Friedman has 


ager of cotton piece goods exports of Irving 
R. Boody & Co., Inc., New York City, having 
previously been in charge of South ard 
Central America exports for the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills. (Kline) 


C. B. Cook, vice-president, Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland, has been appointed to 
iz export price advisory committee of OPA. 
(Kline) 


Ralph H. Maxon, since 1934 president, 
Tyson Bearing Corp., Massillon, O., has re- 
signed, but will continue in an advisory ca- 
pacity, and John K. Colgate, formerly vice- 
president and treasurer, has been elected 
president. (Kline) 


W. E. Lee has been appointed marine divi- 
sion representative for the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. in the Los Angeles area, 
succeeding E. W. Fullman who resigned to 
become sales engineer for Fafnir Bearings, 
Inc., in the Los Angeles district. (Herr) 


John Hook has been named general man- 
ager of the newly incorporated steamship 
firm American Trading & Shipping Co., San 
Francisco, according to an announcement by 
John Raymond, president. (Herr) 
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A. M. Grean, Jr., president, National Coun- 
cil of Private Motor Truck Owners, has an- 
nounced the appointment of H. Scott Byerly 
as assistant to Leon F. Banigan, managing 
director. Mr. Byerly fills a vacancy czused 
by the resignation of F. Eugene Spooner. 

Albert M. Hill, who has been publicity di- 
rector for the Los Angeles County Chamber 
of Commerce since July, 1941, has become 
editor of the Los Angeles “Commercial 
News,”” weekly newspaper serving the ship- 
ping, transportation and trucking interests of 
Southern California. 

C. C. West, Jr., who is on military leave 
from his position as vice-president of traffic 
and sales of Continental Air Lines, has been 
promoted to lieutenant colonel in the Air 
Transport Command. 

William E. Ballentyne has resigned as vice- 
president of the Dollar Savings and Trust 
Co., Youngstown, O., to become vice-presi- 
dent of Cooling and Heating, Inc., which 
deals in air conditioning units, frozen food 
na a. refrigerating and heating units. 
(Kline 


Chevis P. Dungan, superintendent of rout- 


Brown, formerly secretary, was named execu- 
tive vice-president, and Irving R. Zwick. 
formerly assistant treasurer, was elected trea- 
surer. Reliance has warehouses in Detroit, 
Chicago, Worcester and Lyndhurst, N. J., as 
well as Cleveland. (Kline) 

Ira H. Rowell, San Francisco attorney, 
one-time professor of utility law, has been 
appointed to the California State Railroad 
Commission to succeed the late Carl C. 
Baker. (Gidlow) 

Robert Apitz, secretary of the Arizona 
Motor Transport Assn., is resigning that posi- 
tion due to ill health. (Gidlow) 


Del E. Ladarre, of the Golden State Com- 
pany, Ltd., is new president of the Export 
Managers’ Assn. of San Francisco. Vice- 
president is J. H. Farry, Tidewater Associated 
Oil Co.; E. J. Macfarlan, Standard Oil Com- 
pany, second vice-president; secretary, C. T. 
= Tidewater Associated Oil Co. (Gid- 
iow 


Earl W. O. Bogan, Aero Mayflower Transit 
Co., has been elected president, Trafficmen’s 
Assn. of America. Other officers are: Ist 
vice-president, J. A. Burkley, Freight Traffic 
Institute; 2nd vice-president, Herbert H. Beh- 
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rel, Booth Fisheries Corp.; secretary, Edward 
Cc. Veit, Jr., Victor Chemical Works; trea- 
surer, Howard W. Fulham, United Shipping 
Co. 


Nils M. Anderson, Tacoma, Wash., has been 
appointed vice-president of the recently 
formed Marathon Paper Mills, of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto. (Haskell) 


T. B. Hale and F. W. Jenks have been 
elected vice-presidents of the International 
Harvester Co. 

Joseph A. Sinclair hes been appointed man- 
ager, Foreign Trade Bureau, Commerce and 
Industry Assn. of New York, Inc. 


Roy A. Fruehauf has been named executive 
vice-president of the Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
He has had practical experience in all de- 
partments of the business. 

D. Malcolmson, technical director, Robert 
Gait Co., Ine., New York, has been appointed 
to head a new Technical Research Section to 
be set up in the War Production Board, 
Paperboard Division. 


Thomas Wolfe, vice-president in charge of 
traffic, Western Air Lines, was recently ap- 
pointed national vice-chairman of the 1944 
Air Transport Engineering Activity Commit- 
te: of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Robert W. Horton has been named director, 
Public Relations, U. S. Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration, suc- 
ceeding Mark O’Dea, resigned. Mr. Horton 
was formerly with the Maritime Commission 
ard has lately been Director of Information, 
Department of Interior. 


Francis S. Norton, a veteran of 28 years 
in railroad and traffic work, and with the 
Fisher Body Division of Genesa! Motors Corp. 
in Cleveland for 20 years, has been advanced 


cold storage firm, succeeding Edward Morris, 


Chicago, who was named chairman of the 
board. Mr. Davidson was formerly vice- 
president. (Kline) 

William Cuneo, onetime Oakland representa- 
tive of the Luckenbach Steamship Co., latterly 
with the Encinal Terminals at Alameda, Cul., 
has been appointed traffic representative of 
the Port of Stockton, Cal. (Gidlow) 


William H. Schaefer, chairman of the 
Board, Wm. H. Schaefer & Son, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn., has been appointed chief, Storage 
and Terminal Section, Transportation and 
Public Utilities Division, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph B. Eastman, 61, director, Office of 
Defense Transportation, and member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, died March 
15 of coronary occlusion at Emergency Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 

President Roosevelt named Mr. Eastman 
Director of Defense Transportation on Dec. 
23, 1941, making him virtual boss of every- 
thing that moved through domestic channels, 
whether by rail, air, motor vehicle, inland 
or coastal waters or pipeline. 

Working in conjunction with the War Pro- 
duction Board, to which he was appointed 
last April, and with other Federal agencies, 
Mr. Eastman took stringent measures to al- 
leviate the fuel oil, gasoline and rubber short- 
ages. 

Mr. Eastman had been a member since 
1919 and chairman from 1939 to 1942 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation from 1933 to 
1936. 

Although he became known as the 
dissenter" of the Interstate 


“vreat 
Commerce Coin- 


Luckenbach St hip Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, died in San Francisco on Feb. 28. Mr. 
Ewing bad been with the Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co. since 1922, starting as district man- 
ager in the Oakland office. He was later 
general freight agent in the San Francisco 
office, district manager at Los Angeles for 
six years, Pacific Coast traffic manager at 
San Francisco for eight years and for the 
last four years has been Pacific Coast man- 
ager with the office in San Francisco. Mr. 
Ewing started with the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company and later went to the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad and Pere Marquette Railroad. 


Harold Lewis Lowry, 59, president, Rich- 
mond Waterfront Terminals, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., and of several stevedoring firms, died 
Feb. 26 in a Richmond hospital. His activi- 
ties are credited largely with developments of 


the city’s port facilities. As president of 
Waterfront Terminals, he directed the opera- 
tion of the intermediate terminal and the 


7,000,000 Deep Water Terminal for the city. 
He also held the presidencies of Virginia 
Stevedores, Inc., the Lowry Stevedoring Corp. 
and the Tri-C. Stevedoring Corp. at Norfolk, 
Va. (Toles) 

William B. Mayo, 78, formerly chief engi- 
neer, Ford Motor Co., and more recently head 
of the Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Co., lakes shipping firm, died re- 
cently in Detroit following a heart attack. 
(Kline) 

F. T. Hoeltmann, 69, co-owner of the 
Thomas-Hoeltmann Moving & Storage Co., 
until he sold the business five years ago, 
died March 6. The company was organized in 
1900 by the late John Thomas and Mr. Hoelt- 
mann as an ice, coal, moving and storage 
company. In later years it became a moving 
and storage firm. 


Charles Colt Yates, president of the Con- 
necticut Terminal Co., leasor of the state pier 


te general traffic director of the Fisher Body mission and the “most liberal mind” in the at New London, Conn., died March 5, at 
Division, succeeding C. A. Sullivan, who re- public utility field, railroad executives came Washington, D. C., where he lived. Mr. 
tired Feb. 1 at the age of 75 after serving to respect his profound knowledge of railroad Yates made many visits to this city in con- 
in that post for 26 years. problems, his fairness in examining data and nection with terminal company business and 
— his great legal learning. had many friends here. For many years he 
H. W. Davidson has been elected president omre engaged in the coast and geodetic survey 
of the Sherman White Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., Harry C. Ewing, 56, Pacific Coast manager, field service. Mr. Yates entered the United 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. | CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


e 


Local and Long Distance 
Hauling of Freight 
and Household Goods 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


General Storage—Moving Household 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Freight 
Terminal 


MEMBER 


A.D.T. Alarm. 


Low Insurance. 


RON, OHO [COTTER CITY VIEW 
STORAGE COMPANY 


70 Cherry St., Akron 8, Ohio 


Storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. 
Household Goods Storage. 


of May.W.A.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. 


9,000, 

Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 142¢ per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


HARRY FOSTER, Generel Manager 


CINCINNATI 2 


CANTON, OHIO (— 


Canton 2 

Merchandise, 

Cold Storage 
Priva 


Pool 
Free switching on all roads. 
warehouses for 


TION | Member: 
F.AA.—O.W. 


MEMBER CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 

Household 

te sidings. 
fire- 


household 


CINCINNATI, — 


FERGUSON MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
5225 MADISON RD. @ 1220-1232 HARRISON AVE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
WAR LINES, INC. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 0 YEARS OF WAREHOUSING 
Cincinnati Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Established 1884 


7 *W.«. Front St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
P.R.R. & Sou. R.R. Sidings—Low Insurance Rates 

Air Cenditioned Space—U. S. Customs Bonded 
Represented by 
vorK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION cHIcaco 
WEST 42ND St. PINK. 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MONSS3: 


CLEVELAND STORAGE COMPANY, INC. 


All Merchandise Storage Facilities 
Storage in Transit—East, West and South 
Field Warehousing 


General Office: Guardian Bldg. (14) Phone: Main 3415. 
Warehouses: Cleveland, Ohio, and Dunkirk, New York. 


Rep. by INTERLAKE bbnetas INC., 271 Madison Ave., New York City 16 
Urray Hill’ 5-8397 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


DOING BUSINESS IN CLEVELAND $3 YEARS 
Equipped for Tough Jobs in 
the Cleveland Area for 


CLEVELAN 
Stevedoring and Warehousing 


capacity, together with water depth for 
C 0 M PA A Y large Lake steamers. Truck platforms. 
Floor loads unlimited. Served by PRR. 
inland Warehouses—Juniata, Kinsman, and 


Consolidated. All ae: PRR siding at Juniata. NYC private siding at 
Kinsman and Consolidated 


Water — Rail — Truck 
Warehousing — Handling — Stevedoring 
are ready to help you with your Equipped with 
locomo' cranes. With buckets and magnets for handling heavy steel or 
bulk Other mechanical equipment for wandiing 


DOCK 22, Foot of W. 9th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
Now there are 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R.R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST, 
A.D.T. Protection Cleveland 14 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 


GHIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to 
The Lincoln Storage Company over any 
railroad entering the city, can be handled 
_— freight car direct to our loading pla:- 
orm. 


Carload shipments to our private siding, 11201 Cedar 
Ave., on the N. Y. C. Belt Line, connecting with ll 


Member of 0.W.A. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


FRENCH & WINTER STS. 


CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 


“STORE WITH CONFIDENCE” 


Specializing in Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Bulk Tank Storage 
Operating Own Delivery 
Private Siding N.Y.C.R 


13, OHIO 


5700 Euclid Ave. 


— 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


located in the 


Cleveland 15 


“An old organization with young ideas" 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


A New York Central Freight Terminal 
BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 


R.Rs. entering Cleveland; L. C. L.-Penna. Euclid Av: 
Sta. adjoining Euclid Ave. warehouse; other R.Rs. io 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
LINCOLN STORAGE 


ALLIED VAN LINES, inc. 


W. R. Thomas, Pres. 


CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO cerry ai70 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 WEST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND 13 


Three Modern Fireproof Buildings—Two with Dock Facilities 
on Cleveland's Water Front 
Most Economical Warehouse and Distribution Services 
VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
Cleveland's Largest Cold and General Merchandise Warehouse 


Member of A.W.A. 


States shipping board in 1916 as an expert 


‘in marine affairs and during World War I 


directed the repair and operation of all enemy 
ships seized by this country. 


Jerome Freeman Ross, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Great Northern Paper Co., died in 


, Bangor, Me., March 5. Mr. Ross entered the 


employ of the Great Northern Paper Co. at 
Millinocket, Me., in 1916, and was trans- 
ferred to the Boston office in 1919. He was 
named assistant traffic manager in 1936. 
(Wellington) 


William Judson Miller, president, Virginia 
Warehouse Corp., Petersburg, Va., died March 
8 at his home in Southwest Harbor, Me. He 
lived in Richmond, Va., for many years, tak- 
ing an active part in civic affairs there. 
(Toles) 


Sidney E. Smith, 56, for many years marine 
superintendent for Boland and _ Cornelius, 
Buffalo, N. Y., steamship operators, died re- 
cently after a short illness. He rose from the 
engine room to a post of prominence in lake 
shipping. He left B. & C. in 1938 and served 
as a marine surveyor. (Kline) 


E. H. Kendall, 59, head of Arrow Trans- 
portation Co., Seattle, Wash., died at Los 
Angeles, Feb. 27. He was stricken while driv- 
ing with his wife on the previous day from 
Phoenix, Ariz., to Los Angeles. (Herr) 


George M. Brinkworth, 55, associated with 
the Keystone Warehouse Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for more than 20 years, died Feb. 20. 
(Toles) 


State Depends on Trucks 
Oklahoma Survey Shows 

More than 22,000 of Oklahoma 
City’s population (the families of 
7,500 employees with an annual pay- 


roll of $13,000,000) are dependent di- 
rectly on the trucking industry for 


- their livelihood, according to a recent 


survey conducted by the Chamber of 
Commerce, to determine facilities al- 
ready present for development of new 
industry. 

Trucks reach everyone of the 2,171 
communities in the state, 948 of which 
are without railroad service. Okla- 
homa City packers depend almost en- 
tirely on trucks with 1,596,000 of the 
1,916,000 total livestock received at 
the Oklahoma National Stockyards 
last autumn carried by truck. Oil 
field equipment moves largely by 
truck. Oklahoma City’s wholesale 
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firms, which do 42.1 per cent of the 
total business of this kind, use trucks 
almost exclusively. (Risen) 


New Consolidation Depot 
For Chicago QM Trucking 


To relieve traffic congestion and 
facilitate the handling of army-navy 
freight at the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, a new sub-consolidating depot 
for truck deliveries has been opened 
in a portion of the Denver-Chicago 
Trucking Co.’s terminal at 3030 S. 
Ashland Ave. Truck operators have 
been directed to deliver to this new 
depot all truck loads weighing 6,000 
lb. or under, where they will be re- 
distributed to trailers taking loads up 
to 20,000 Ib. or more. No rail-car 
loading will be done at the sub-con- 


solidating depot and all truck loads 
weighing over 6,000 lb. will continue 
to be routed into the huge Pershing 
Road QM Depot as in the past. 
Operations at the new sub-depot are 
being handled for the armed services 
by American Transportation Co., 
whose president, Harry F. Chaddick, 
said his organization can handle 80 
to 90 truck loads daily. Regular op- 
erations of the Denver-Chicago Truck- 
ing Co. are not affected by the new 
arrangement. (Slawson) 


New Cargo Airline 
Started in Venezuela 


A new all-cargo air service, Aero- 
vias Venezolanes, S. A. (Avensa) to 
operate within Venezuela has been 
organized to serve interior points. 

The new line, to which Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways will contribute 
technical guidance and in which it 
will have a minority stock interest, 
will carry air cargo on a charter 
basis between points in the interior 
of Venezuela, as far south as Santa 
Elena, in the vicinity of diamond 
fields. 

While personnel will for the most 
part be recruited in Venezuela, the 
manager of the company will be Carl 
Yaggy, formerly in the operations de- 
partment, western division, Pan 
American Airways and now on tem- 
porary loan to Avensa. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO { 
FIVE REASONS for selecting 


The NEAL Storage 

Company 

for merchandise and household 
goods storage in Cleveland: 


e Private rail sidings 

e Ample truck docks 

e Time-saving methods 

e Increased city-wide capacity 

e National reputation fer service 


Exclusive Agent: 

Greater Cleveland 

Aero-Mayflower 
Transit Co. 


OHIO 


MARION, OHIO | G. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mgr. 
WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


126 OAK ST. 
> Est. 1904 
Merchandise—Household Goods 


os Wright Service to Meet Your 
Requirements 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—O.F.W.A. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO [ 


wae WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave. 


A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and distribu- 
tion of Household Goods and Merchandise— 


Motor Freight Service—Door to door delivery 
at Dayton, Springfield and Columbus daily. 


Member of A. W. A.—0O. W. A. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 

HAS THE FACILITIES 

TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 
\ Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone ac« dati U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Details 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., S. E., Clevelar+ 15, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
55-85 Terminal Way Columbus 8, Ohio 


Established in 1882 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0067 (525 NEWBERRY AVE, 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO) 


0} Merchandise and Furniture Storage 
MEMBER 


Automatic fire and burglar alarms—ADT 
Long Distance Moving 


CAPACITY 
800—CARS COLD | 
400—CARS DRY 
PRIVATE SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&O. RR'S 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


Modern warehouses and storage facilities. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A.D.T. System. Private double track siding. 
‘onsign Your Household Goods Shipments to 


Free switching from all railroads. 
DAN EDWARDS at COLUMBUS 
Packing—Shipping—Storage—Local and Long Distance Moving—Steel 
and Concrete Warehouse—Private Siding 


EDWARDS TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
430 North High St., Columbus 15 


Member—National Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 


ciation. Agent—Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding NYC and Big Four 
14 Car Capacity 
Pool Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 
Centrally Located Modern Facilities 
Members: A.C.W.—O.W.A. 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 


COLUMBUS. OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low 
Insurance—Central location in jobbing dis- 
trict — Private railroad siding — Pool ears 
distributed. 


of O.W.A. 


4 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 
Merchants and Manufacturers Warehouse Co. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 

Center of Jobbing District 
Sprinklered Buildings—200,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 
cubic feet Cool Storage — Private Sidings — Nickel Plate Road. 
New York Central—Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Poo!l Car 
Distribution — Negotiable Receipts — Transit Storage Privileges — 
Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery System. 


“QUICK SHIPPERS” 


> TOLEDO TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE, Inc. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Merchandise storage ... Pool car distribution .. . 
Private siding Nickel Plate ba 
. Tran- 


fireproof .. . 
«+ Free switching ... Negotinble receipts . . 
sit storage arrangements .. . 
Motor truck service ... Leo- 
cated in jobbing District .. 


American Warehou 
Association 


Ohio Warehousemen’s Asso- 477 
elation 


Toledo Chamber ef Commerce \c 


Represented by 
MEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC cHicaco 


42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON SSS 
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New Space-Saving Stunt Developed 
By Use of Pallets at QM Depot 


Called the “world‘s largest house- 
keeper,” the Quartermaster Corps also 
works hard at being the neatest. At 
the Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, 
commanded by Col. George F. Spann, 
Q.M.C., neatness and orderliness rate 
A-1 from officers and civilians alike. 
Newest innovation at the Jersey City 
Quartermaster Depot is simple, yet 
effective method of storing warehouse 
equipment which is used irregularly. 
Throughout the tremendous ware- 
houses of the depot, whenever possible 
vital army supplies are pile-stacked 
on pallets. 

Several variations of this basic 
plan have been adapted to the needs 
of the Jersey City Depot. Recently a 
system was perfected for stacking 
trailer trucks. Placing the two wheels 
on a straight piece was impossible 
so the first step was to nail two-by- 
fours with one bevelled edge to the 
pallet, to act as bracers in holding the 


wheels in place. The plan was tested 
and proved successful. 

Major G. O. Shortt, Q.M.C., Chief, 
Storage Division at the depot, advises 
that the chief use of the new design 
in pallets is for storing four-wheeled 
trailers when not in use. Situated 
closely to the Eastern coast, the depot 
is called upon frequently to handle 
rush shipments for task force move- 
ments. At times like this, sufficient 
equipment must be on hand to facili- 
tate prompt deliveries to outgoing 
ships. More than 75 trailers may be 
used constantly for two or three days, 
yet it may be. two weeks before all the 
trailers would be needed again. 

Before the stacking plan was sug- 
gested by Lt. Col. Robert L. Maby, 

-M.C., Director of Supply at the 
depot, trailers were lined up in what- 
ever space was available at the time. 
With bigger shipments arriving daily 


and records showing a speedy turn. 
over of stores, space has become 4 
vital factor at the Jersey City depot, 
and not one inch may be sacrificed 
unless fully justified. Piling trailers 
six high at one time is an obvious say. 
ing of the space taken up by five, or 


720 sq. ft. Space previously tied up 
with the wide-spread lineup plan is 
now used for storing cases of Army 
food, clothing and equipment. 


New Plastic Upholstering 
Reported Fireproof 


New plastic fireproof upholstery, 
developed by United States Rubber 
Company, has been ordered by the 
Navy as mandatory equipment (‘or 
all combat ships, to provide added pro- 
tection against fire. The upholstery 
covering which will be used on furni- 
ture of all new Navy combat ships 
and old ships returning to service 
after repairs, is said to be non- 
smoldering, gasoline and oil-resistant 
and extremely durable under wide 
temperature ranges. It is also being 
used as turret lining and seat cover- 
ing both in bomber and fighter planes. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO; Since +1878 PORTLAND, ORE. | 

Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. fata aio 

Operating Public and Custom Bonded Warehouses 

CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. Siding Free Switching Sprinklered rons 
Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 1132 N. W. GLISAN STREET, PORTLAND 9 TEC PENN 6.0968) 
Merchandise—Fireproof Warehouse— 
Private Rail Siding 
PORTLAND, OR - 
President HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY | | 
THE WM. SON "C TION sta 
1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 tra 
vais STORAGE A.W.A.—0O.S.W.A. sut 
Main Office: 646-652 Market St., 2 con 
Brench Custer and Elm Eim ma 
PORTLAND, ORE. the 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK LA. TRAN F Established 1889 MERCHANDISE, STORAGE & 
i aS ; ER & STORAGE CO. a 
f . Northwestern Transfer Co. it | 
General Forwarding Agents Rae 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS was 
Our private siding ts served by all railroads F. 
1504 N.W. Johnson St., Portland 9 To 
oo Estab. (888 atu 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION tur 
TULSA, OKLA. | PORTLAND, ORE. | vin 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY per 
JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE ben Strest 
1238 Northwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon .* 
PUBLIC WAREHOUSES e 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District Lowest gee as. Equipped : 

Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chain of Warehouses Eastern Representatives Distribution Service, Ine. 1 
sior 
TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President | PORTLAND, ORE. | COVER THE NORTHWEST te 
00] 
PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES | |RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., ine. | | nev 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 LN 1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portland 9 te 
Storage—Moving—Packing—Ship- | (i A U. S. Bonded—Concrete Building—A. D. T. Sprinkler System It j 
ping of Household Effects and | Wi mai 
Works of Art—Silver and RugVaults Free Switching from All Railroads Portland's Lowest Insurance Rates ro 
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“ALLENTOWN, PA. | 


MEMBER Only Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse in 


Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. 8th ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 


OHIO—OKLAHOMA—OREGON—PENNSYLVANIA 
HAZLETON, PA. 
Est. 1915 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE L.V. Tt SIDING 
Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Haaling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayflower W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 


PA 


Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Est. 1902 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Pool A 4 Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switching 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 


LANCASTER, PA [— 
LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Storage, Goods, Transferring. 
Forwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 
Lecal and Long Distance Moving 
Member ef May.W.A 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 


MEMBER 


Inc. 1902 


HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


Fire Retardant & Fireproof Warehouses 
P.R.R. Sidings 
Pool Car & Delivery Service 


Represented by 
THE AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, ING. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. [~ 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING CO. 
Meadow & Wolf Streets, Philadelphia 48 
Thoroughly Modern Facilities—Customs Bonded 

Complete Warehousing Service for Storage 
& Distribution of General Me 
Distribution of Merchandise & Household Goods Pool Cers 


Member of AWA-PWA 


rchandise. 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 
OPERATED BY HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Est. over 50 years 


Pool Car Distribution a Specialty 
FENTON STORAGE CO. 


46th and Girard Ave., Philadelphia 31 
Cable **Fenco"’ 


Storage, moving and dietrietion " household goods and merchandise 


Absolutely Fireproof 


. Siding 


The plastic upholstery will provide 
for the first time, in peace years, it is 
stated, a fireproof upholstery for use 
in night clubs, theatres, civilian air- 
planes, passenger ships, buses and 
trucks. 

Before the fireproof upholstery was 
submitted to the Bureau of Ships, the 
company submitted the material to 
many rigid tests, it is reported. In 
the fire test the material was sus- 
pended for 12 seconds in the flame of 
a Bunsen gas burner. After removal, 
it burned less than two seconds. 

“To prove its resistance to high 
temperature,” the company states, “it 
was exposed for three hours at 180° 
F. without becoming soft and tacky. 
To prove its resistance to low temper- 
ature, it was subjected to a tempera- 
ture of —40° F. without cracking 
when sharply creased. After expo- 
sure to oil for an hour, it showed no 
permeation of the fluid or other ill 
effect. After exposure to gasoline for 
a minute, it showed no permeation of 
the fluid or other ill effect.” 


New Electric Truck Catalog 


The Baker Industrial Truck Divi- 
sion of The Baker-Raulang Co., Cleve- 
land 13, O., has released Baker Elec- 
tric Truck Catalog No. 52, a 20-page 
booklet printed in three colors. The 
new catalog has been designed to fur- 
nish help to any plant or warehouse 
faced with transportation problems. 
It is a handbook of information on 
materials handling with power trucks, 
designed to facilitate selection of the 
proper equipment for any set of re- 
quirements. 


Says Containers and Materials Handling 
Will Solve Future Packaging Problems 


“Containers and materials handling 
are the answers to tomorrow’s pack- 
aging problems,” Lt. (j.g.) Walter T. 
Sheldon, Naval Clothing Depot, Navy 
Dept., Brooklyn, N. Y., told a repre- 
sentative gathering of engineers, 
package designers and materials 
handling experts last month at a 
packaging and material handling 
meeting, at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York. 


The meeting devoted to new devel- 
opments by the Navy in packaging, 
packing and materials handling was 
sponsored jointly by the materials 
handling, industrial conservation, 
management and war production di- 
visions of the metropolitan section, 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the American Management 
Assn., packaging division, and the 
Packaging Institute, Inc. 

Commander O. P. Lattu, Supply 
Corps, U. S. Navy, officer in charge of 
containers and materials handling 
section, stock division, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Washington, 
urged all contractors to ship in pal- 
letized unit loads, and stated that 
“packaging is an inseparable part of 
good warehousing and distribution.” 

Lt. Sheldon illustrated with slide 
films the savings in time, money and 
paper board that the Navy has 
effected during the past two years. 
Unit loads, he said, start with pack- 
aging. 
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Matthew W. Potts, materials han- 
dling editor of D and W, and tech- 
nical associate, containers and mate- 
rials handling section, stock division 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Dept., Washington, illustrated 
with film strip and spoke on what he 
described as “the crying need in all 
landing operations — unit loads and 
adequate materials handling equip- 
ment to save lives, time and mate- 
rials.” 

All speakers emphasized the im- 
portance to the Navy of materials 
handling equipment. The Navy De- 
partment, it was pointed out, has ef- 
fectively planned and is carrying out 
one of the largest undertakings in 
history for the assembling, classify- 
ing, handling and shipping of vast 
mountains of materials and supplies. 
It would be impossible to do this work, 
the speakers brought out, without the 
use of modern equipment and modern 
methods for handling, packaging and 
packing. 

This modern materials handling 
program, it was stated, has saved in- 
numerable man hours and reduced 
damage to supplies with a resultant 
saving of many millions of dollars. 

Experts in packaging, and packing 
have also enabled the Navy to revolu- 
tionize many methods of shipping and 
have developed new types of contain- 
ers, which, ,it was said, are likely to 
bring about drastic changes in ci- 
vilian methods after the war. 
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Booklet on Air Cargo 
Issued by Gair 


That “flying freight cars” are not 
mere figments of a dreamer’s imagina- 
tion is demonstrated conclusively in a 
factual, down-to-earth 48-page book- 
let, “Air Cargoes,” issued by the Rob- 
ert Gair Co., New York, manufactur- 
ers of shipping containers. The book- 
let contains a wealth of authoritative 
information for shippers who now 
use or are interested in the possibil- 
ity of using air freight and express 
after the war. 

In addition to a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the future of flying freight and 
express, “Air Cargoes” contains spe- 
cific packaging information; require- 
ments and recommendations arrived 
at through exhaustive research and 
experiment by the Gair organization 
in collaboration with leading air lines; 
and detailed reports of tests made in 
Gair laboratories and in actual use by 
commercial shippers and the armed 
forces. 

The Gair company believes that 
planes as large as the new Mars or 
larger will revolutionize air transport, 


Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, USN (Ret'd), 
chairman, United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, writing in the March issue of "Ships," 
advances the belief that 17,300,000 dead- 
weight tons of American-built merchant 
marine ships can be operated profitably in 
the post-war era, divided as to use as shown 
on the above chart. 


reduce shipping costs materially, elim- 
inate the necessity of warehousing 
some types of stocks at points which 


can be serviced by air in a few hours, 
open new markets for perishable 
products and greatly expand their dis. 
tribution. 

Manufacturers and distributors are 
invited to send for “Air Cargoes,” and 
to visit the Air Cargo exhibit at the 
offices of Robert Gair Co., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York. 


Colorado Requires 
Special Certificates 


No additional overweight and over- 
length trucks will be permitted to op- 
erate over Colorado highways under 
the governor’s emergency proclama- 
tion unless request for issuance of 
certificates is made by the Army or 
the ODT, Governor Vivian announced 
last month. 

Wornout or discarded equipment, 
operating under emergency permits, 
may be replaced, it was decided. This 
action was taken over the protest of 
State Highway Engineer Vail, who re- 
iterated his charge that Colorado 
highways are being damaged a mil- 
lion dollars annuliy by heavy vehicles, 
(Alexander) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Fidelity—20th Century Storage Warehouses 


KE > General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 

~/ ae Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 

Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 
Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Established 1865 
GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise Storage Storage in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RR. 

Pool Car Distribution 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 

New York (17) Deliveries Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave, City and Suburban 549 W. Randolph St. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 4458 


WARTIME 
WAREHOUSING 
in Philadelphia 


Over 1,000,000 square feet 
of space in 22 modern warehouses, with every trans- 
portation connection and the most modern handling 
facilities. Large modern fleet for store-door service. 


A complete set-up to meet and improve your Phila- 
delphia storage and distribution problems, with 
war-time economy. Full details on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
4th and Chestnut Streets e Philadelphia 6 


WARREN T. JUSTICE, President 
ACW. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
GEO. W. PERKINS, 
82 Beaver St., New York, Wh 4-2287 
J. W. TERREFORTE, 
250 Park Ave., New. York, Pl 3-1235 
W. J. MARSHALL, 
‘ 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Har 1496 
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LOUDERBACK MOVING & STORAGE CO, 
5909 TORRESDALE AVE. e PHILADELPHIA 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 


Long Distance Moving 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


11 modern warehouses located in important shipping 
centers. Served by all railroads. Loading and unloading 
under cover. Storage-in-transit privileges. Goods of 
all kinds, bonded and free. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHaum OF 
TIDEWATER 


waatwouses 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | BUELL G. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 


PHILADLEPHIA, PA. | QUAKER 


STORAGE COMPANY 


2501 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILA. 33 


COMPLETE HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS SERVICE 


Member: P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A., P.F.W.A. Agents for United Van Lines, Inc. 


PIT 


For 


FOREIGN TRADE COASTAL AND GREAT Our 
4 INTERCOASTAL LAKES GREAT 
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DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


& 


—4ervieg PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY ect Economy and Dispatch ! 


Strategically located throughout Philadelphia, they 
provide more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. 
Fach building is equipped with every convenience, de- 
ned for the safe, prompt, and economical handling 
f goods of every kind. All earn low insurance rates. 


Special provision is made for the storage of house- 
hold goods. 

Served by both Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Company. Convenient to the big piers.Com- _, 
pletely equipped pool car department is maintained. 


Write for Particulars 


Represented by 


An Association 
of Good Warehouses Located at 
Strategic Distribution Centers 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


rene AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. ¢ PHILADELPHIA 23 


2 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


625 Third St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


219 E. North Water St., CHICAGO 
Phone: Sup. 7180 


N. F.W. A., Pa. F.W. A. 


Members; A. W. A., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | Hiner TRANSFER & 
Ww. J. STORAGE co. 
STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 
2748 West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Members of N.F.W.A.—A.T.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.M.T.A. 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Herbert Bietenduefel, Vice Pres. & Oper. Executive 
PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


50-17th STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MODERN SPRINKLERED BUILDING 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS 


VIA PENNA. RR TO 13th STREET STA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE aaheaald 


ae Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Member of Notional Fursiture Werehousemen's Ass'a. , 
Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


THOMAS WHITE, Owner and Manager 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
PITTSBURGH 22 


In the Heart of 
Pittsburgh’s 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
PRR SIDING 


Also operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Established 1918 


WHIT TERMINAL 


CONPANT 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
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SCRANTON, PA. | 


R. F*POST 


ST 
MERC 


DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


so Vine St., Scranton, 3 : 


PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. 


PENNSYLVANIA—PUERTO RICO—RHODE ISLAND-SOUTH CAROLINA—SOUTH DAKOTA—TENNESSEE 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 


WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. 


General Storage and Distribution 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
12 Car Track Located on Lehigh Valley RR. Switches 
ING . Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 


19 New Bennett St. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


MERCHANDISE AND HO 


+ Reprssented by 
NEW voORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0068 1525 NEWBERRY AVE, MONS) 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 
USEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

: DL & W and D & H Sidings 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 


cHicaco 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CC. 


FIREPROOF BUILDING—416 FRANKLIN ST., WILLIAMSPORT 36 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS—DRAYAGE 
IDEAL DISTRIBUTING POINT’ FOR CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


P. R. R. SIDING 


SHARON, PA. | 


cal switching. 


SHARON COAL & ICE Co. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 

Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 

2 reciprocal sw with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s 


sid ain Loans on Stored Commodities, 
Coie yy for furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick 


SAN JUAN, P. R. (MEMBER AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’SASSOCIATIUN 


BOX 2770 


ALMACENES MARITIMOS 
(MARITIME WAREHOUSES) 


if WAREHOUSES IN SAN JUAN, P.R. 
Compiete warehouse and distribution service 
Warehouses located to Pliers 


Lowest nsu 
SERVICE SAPETY—GUARANTEE 


ALMACENES MARITIMOS 
MANUEL G. CASSERES, 


rate of 


N JUAN 12, P. R. 


UNIONTOWN, PA. | 


H. D. RYAN—L, G. HOWARD, Proprietors 


KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO. 


CORNER BEESON BLVD. & PENN ST. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Private Siding B. & O. R.R. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CADY MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


80-90 Dudley St., Providence 5 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Storage, Moving, Shipping 
Fleet of Long Distance Moving Vans 


Member National Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso. 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


2 


Post-war planes designed for easy 
loading and heavy freight are shown 
in illustrations contained in the an- 
nual report of The Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md., released March 
26th last. 

Motairhandling, which has been de- 
fined as “the mechanical handling of 
goods in distribution between motor 
and air carriers” (see D and W, Aug. 
743, p. 15) is given particular atten- 
tion in the illustrations featured in 
the Martin Co. report. 

A plane of a new design is shown 
with the statement that it has been 
designed “especially for cargo.” It 
will be “loaded directly from trucks 
through a lifting tail section. Han- 
dling is thus simplified.” 

The interior of the new plane is 
also shown, in an artist’s drawing, 
with -the statement that “the new 
plane is especially arranged for cargo 
handling, including power winches 
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and skids. Vehicles can be driven into 
the body over a_ power - controlled 
ramp.” 

As stated in D and W last Oc- 
tober, these Martin cargo planes plan- 
ned for post-war shipping will differ 
from aircraft now being produced in 
that the post-war planes have been 
specifically designed for cargo carry- 
ing, and are not merely adaptations 
of planes now in operation. 

Other features of the new cargo 
planes will include a loading door un- 
der a boom-extended tail surface, with 
a collapsible ramp which can be run 
either to the ground or to the back 
platform of a truck; built-in winches 
for hauling heavy freight aboard, and 
adjustable jacks to prevent strain on 
the plane itself. 

It will be possible, it is said, in 
loading automobiles, trailers or other 
wheeled vehicles aboard the plane as 
freight, to run them by means of 


their own power directly into the 
plane’s fuselage. Since the loading 
will be accomplished through the end 
of the fuselage, no juggling or turn- 
ing will be necessary once the cargo 
has been placed aboard. Boxed freight 
will be drawn into the body of the 
plane by means of a winch provided 
at the front of the fuselage. 

Both twin-engined and four-engined 
designs for the new cargo planes will 
be constructed, according to present 
plans. Both types will be low-winged 
monoplanes. 


Three Moves 


Because of the expansion of the 
Army Air Service Command opera- 
tions in the building, three companies 
have moved from the Larkin Ware- 
house in Buffalo, N. Y., and leased 
space at new sites. Sattler’s Inc. has 
leased 45,000 sq. ft. in the Knowlton 
Warehouse. Saxer-Pfeiffer Printing 
Co. has taken 10,000 sq. ft. in 980 El- 
licott St. and Scott-Stadel Co. has 
leased about 5000 sq. ft. in 1358 Main 
St. 


Buys Hosiery Plant 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne. 
Ind., which operates a branch at 
Riverside, N. J., has purchased the 
Athens, Ga., plant of the Rodgers 
Hosiery Co., Inc., Philadelphia, which 
it will operate as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. (Kline) 
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,history,” said Mr. 


“Cannot Go Back to 1940 Production Level 
Hoffman Declares 


After War, 


Post-war production must be 30 to 45 per cent higher than in banner 

peacetime year, head of Studebaker Corp. states in explaining work 

of Committee for Economic Development "a non-governmental, in- 

dependent organization of businessmen with a common goal" for 
expanding American economy after the war. 


PPROXIMATELY 24,500 busi- 
nessmen who are members of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
in 1230 communities in every state of 
the Union, are now working toward 
the goal of greatly expanded peace- 
time production and employment after 
the war, in close cooperation with 
businesses representing nearly three- 
quarters of the industrial capacity of 
the Nation. This announcement was 
made last month by Paul G. Hoffman, 
president, The Studebaker Corp., and 
chairman, Board of Trustees, Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, in a 
summary of CED’s 1943 work which 
he described as “a report to the Na- 
tion.” 
“This is the first time in American 
Hoffman, “that 
businessmen have voiuntarily banded 


together to avert a threatened disas- 
ter. I mean the disaster of prolonged 
mass unemployment. Our CED com- 
mittees are now working actively 
with approximately 48,000 industrial 
firms and corporations whose total 
output in 1939 represented $41.5 bil- 
lion, about 73 per cent of America’s 
total factory output, and nearly 6,000,- 
000 jobs, or 60 per cent of its factory 
employment. Our calculations are 
based on detailed reports reaching this 
office from the field, checked with 
U. S. census figures. 

“The local CED committees have 
concentrated first on stimulating in- 
dustrial firms to plan for higher 
peacetime production than ever be- 
fore. Higher peacetime industrial pro- 
duction means more jobs. This in 
turn means more purchasing power 


for the products of business and agri- 
culture. 

“The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment,” Mr. Hoffman explained, 
“is a non-governmental, independent, 
organization of businessmen who 
have the commog goal of making 
their maximum contribution toward 
a post-war national production level 
30 to 45 per cent higher than in 1940, 
our banner peactime year, a level 
which is expected to provide 7 million 
to 10 million more jobs than in that 
year. These men are pooling not only 
their time, but their money and their 
technical and business knowledge in 
this cooperatjve effort to help achieve 
such a postwar level. 

“The CED Field Development Di- 
vision has not only organized the 
1354 community and other commit- 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 


Providence Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: bated ST., Providence 9 


Specialists in bulk storage of all kinds— 
Cotton, Wool, Hemp, Rubber 


Over 400,000 square feet of sprinkler equipped space. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. [ 


“The Heart of the Piedmont” 


TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO. 
511-13-15 Rhett St. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.H.G. STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service 
Low Insurance Rate Private Siding 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 
Storage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car 
Distribution. Lowest Insurance. 


50 cars. Dockage facilities on 
deep water. 


Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 


Yrackage facilities 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. | 


WILSON STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. 
110 NO. REED ST. 


sprinklered building with private siding on 
the C 
Labeling and Sorting. Distribution of Pool Cars, House- 
is nsferr efrige 
State Bonded Goods Transferred. Refrigerated Truck Service. 
Owners operators of Wilson Forwarding 
80,000 Sq. Ft. embers of NFWA—MinnNWA—AWAm 
Floorspace Agent for AVL 


CHARLESTON, S. C. | C. B. JENKINS, JR., Pres. L. E. MeKAY, Mor. 
Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage 
Space. Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and 
Steamship Lines. Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 


Charleston Warehouse and Forwarding Corp. 

16 HASELL ST., CHARLESTON, S. C. Telephone 

Member of the American Chain inc. American Warehousemen’s 
a 


New York Office: 250 Park Ave., Telephone Plaza 3-1234 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.| 


FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


201-211 Randolph St., Knoxville 8, Tennessee 
135,000 square feet on Southern Railway tracks 
Equipped with Automatic Sprinkler 

shipments 


at 12c. per $100.00 Household goods 
solicited. Prompt remittances 
Pool distributed. made, 
MEMBERS American Warehousemen’s Ass’n 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


COLUMBIA, S. ©. | 


Distribution Center of South Carolina 


CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
MEMBER 


Est. 1928 


General merchandise and household goods 
storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 


Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


Ss. S. DENT, Owner 


General Warehouse Co. 
421 So. Main St., Memphis 3 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
Personal Service” 

Located in the center of the Jobbing 
& Wholesale District 
Sprinklered Low Insurance. 
Private R. R. siding Perfect service 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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TENNESSEE—TEXAS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y. & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Burglar and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central, Friseo & Mo. 
Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 


NASHVILLE, TENN 521 Eighth Ave.,So.,Nashville 2 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 


MEMPHIS, TENN.| W. H. DEARING, General Manager 


POSTON WAREHOUSES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 
Distribution a oe 


Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switching, Local Ivery, 
Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatiesprinkler, A.D.T. watchmen. 


Insurance Rate $1.26 per $1,000 per Annum 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V.P. 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Cathoup Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 


Memphis Tennessee 


Storage (Mdse.)—Pool Car Distribution—Local delivery service—Office Space. 

the heart of the wholesale district and convenient to Rail, Truck and express 
Eight car railroad C.&S8T.L. and L.&N.)— switch- 
ing. Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. Member of A.W.A. M.W.A. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.) 
Nashville Warehousing 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 


Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


THE PRICE-BASS CO. 


194-204 Hermitage Ave., 2 
STORAGE 


Automatic Sprinklered—Spot Stock and Pool Car Distribution— 
Private Siding 


NASHVILLE, TENN. [124 1ST AVE. N., NASHVILLE 3 


AMARILLO, TEXAS | 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSE. 
RAIL, TRUCK 
AND RIVER 
TERMINAL. 


ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE C0, INC. 
103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 

Merchandise Storage & Distribution 

Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 

Long Distance Operators 

WM. 


BOYCE J. A. RUSH 


tees already mentioned, but is pro- 
viding them with the tools they need. 
Through handbooks, sound slide films, 
clinics and forums, the best technical 
know-how in management, merchan- 
dising, new materials and designs, 
advertising and selling is being placed 
freely at the disposal of all the busi- 
nessmen working with CED commit- 
tees throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, to assist them 
in solving the problems of expansion 
in their individual businesses. 

“The CED also has a national Re- 
search Division, composed of leading 
businessmen and authorities on eco- 
nomic prdéblems, and a staff of out- 
standing specialists in such fields as 
contract termination, fiscal policy, tax- 
ation and foreign trade. Their re- 
searches provide the data on which 
broad recommendations can be made 
concerning the national conditions un- 
der which a free economy can expand 
and flourish. 

“We cannot be content to go back 
to the old 1940 level of $97 billion 
production, which meant 6 to 9 mil- 
lion unemployed. Because of techno- 
logical advances due to the war, that 
production level would mean not 9 
but 15 million unemployed. American 
economy must be an expanding econ- 
omy. American business has a great 
opportunity, which may be its last. 
We dare not miss it.” 


Converting 


Cabot Shops, Inc., Kingsmill, Texas, 
a subsidiary of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
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Boston, Mass., is converting into a 
steel foundry a portion of its plant 
built for the production of ordnance 
for the Army and Navy and expects 
to have available after the war the 
equipment for a general steel castings 
business, as well as for heavy steel 
forgings. (Wellington). 


North Carolina Regulates 
C.O.D. Accounts 


An order regulating the handling 
of C.0O.D. accounts by trucks and or- 
dering the truck companies to adopt 
by Jan. 1, 1944, one of the three plans 
set forth—was issued recently by the 
North Carolina Utilities Commission. 

The order exempts railway express 
companies and rail carriers using mo- 
tor vehicles as auxiliaries, which do 
not interchange C.O.D. shipments 
with other motor vehicle franchise 
carriers. 

The commission’s action is the re- 
sult of a number of informal com- 
plaints regarding the failure of cer- 
tain carriers to settle C.O.D. accounts 
promptly, and of requests from repre- 
sentatives of the N. C. Truck Owners 
Assn. 

Starting Jan. 1, all C.O.D. collec- 
tions made by carriers holding a 
franchise certificate will be due as a 


prior claim against the collecting car- 
rier, and no certificate issued by the 
commission shall be subjected to any 
claim, except for wages and salaries, 
for a two-month period, until all 
C.0.D. sums are paid. It is further 
provided that no order issued by the 
commission after Jan. 1 shall in any 
way relieve such liability for unre- 
mitted C.O.D. collections. 

The optional plans are: Ist, that 
the delivering carrier must remit the 
money to the proper party immediate- 
ly after the delivery to the consignee, 
and failure to transmit the money 
within 72 hours shall ‘be promptly 
reported to the commission, 2nd, 
that no C.O.D. shipment shall be ac- 
cepted by any carrier until the car- 
rier obtains and files a bond with the 
commission, the amount of which is 
determinable by the number of trucks 
used in intercity operations in North 
Carolina. 3rd, that no C.O.D. ship- 
ment shall be accepted by any carrier 
until the carrier has established a 
separate bank account for all C.O.D. 
collections. Full data on the account 
must be filed with the commission, 
and the commission reserves the right 
to inspect and examine the account at 
any time. Payments of C.O.D. collec- 
tions must be made within 10 days 
after the delivery of shipments to the 
consignee. (Hall) 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 Neches St. Beaumont, Texas 
z Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 

30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located AT PORT SITE 
adjacent to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 


Storage Distribution Drayage 
EXCLUSIVELY 
So Sprinklered Low Insurance Rates 


Southwest Warehouse and Transfermen's Ass’s 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


SPECIALIZING 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL-CAR DISTRIBUTION 
SERVING THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST AREA 


EVERY ACCOUNT IS 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 
BY THE MANAGEMENT 


KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
1100 CADIZ ST., Dallas 2 


CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 


General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


Public Bonded Warehouses at Alice, Corpus Christi, Harlingen and Victoria . . . 

Deily and overnight common carrier Motor Freight Service to Houston, San 

Antonio, Austin, Laredo and Bio Grande Valley, serving all intermediate points. 
Expert Handling; Inquiries Invited 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY Ss 
DALLAS, TEXAS | 


Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly 
Merchants Cold Storage of Dallas 


for Dallas Shippers 
Bonded 


1,000,000 Cu. Ft. Cold Storage Space 
Pool Car Distribution 


1301-7 Broom St. — 1917 N. Houston St. 
P. O. Box 5088, Dallas 2 


DALLAS, TEXAS | In Dallas It’s Binyen-0' Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located fireproof warehouse is completely equipped to serve 
you with over 75,000 square feet of merchandise and household goods storage space. 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


2201 LAWS ST., DALLAS 1 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Ay 
DALLAS TRANSFER AND Ges 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSECO. 
Second Unit Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas 
Construction— 
Office, Display, 


Operators of the 
Lone Star Package Car 
Company (Dallas and Fort 
Worth Divisions) 
Du. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
= Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
.F.W.A., American Chasis 
arehouses 
MEMBERS southwest Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Assn., Rotary Club 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE-TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St., Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Household Goods Storage, 
Moving & Packing 


Long Distance Hauling 


R. E, ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. H. CHILES, Vice-Pres. 


Represented 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO . 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY MON.5S31 


“Bankers of Merchandise” 


EL PASO, TEXAS | “Service With Security” 


international Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. El Paso, Texas 


Lowest Content Insurance Rate 

Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, Autos 

Merchandise. State and Customs Bonded. 
Private Trackage—T. & P. and So. Pac. Rys 
Pool Car Truck Service. 
in 1920 

A—SWTA—Agent for Allied 
Fan Lines. Inc 


Mu rw 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS | In Fort Worth It’s Binyon-O'’ Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located fireproof warehouse is completely equipped to serve 
you with over 90,000 square feet of merchandise and household storage space. 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


BINYON KEEFE 


801 Commerce St., Fort Worth 1 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 


Agents—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 


Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. | 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Member—SWA-AWA 


TEXAS & PACIFIC warenouse CO. 
WAREHOUSE 
Warehouses—DALLAS—FT. WORTH 
Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution 
Office, Display and 
Warehouse Space 
Branch Office Facilities 
Ample room for Autome- 
biles and Truck parking 


~~ LOW INSURANCE RATES 


HOUSTON, TEXAS/ 


BINYON-STRICKLAND 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Centrally Located Lowest Insurance Rate 


Private Siding Southern Pacific Ry. Co. 


Goliad & Morin Sts. Houston 13 
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Southern Freight Rate Claims 


Are Declared Unwarranted 


Southern industrialists said to be opposed to alleged efforts of 
southern politicians to ‘raid’ northern industries 


FFoRTS of southern governors to 
establish new freight rate struc- 


being made for the purpose of further 
inducing northern industries to change 


the previously recorded fact that busi- 
ness in general and manufacturing in 


: tures through Congressional legisla- their location.” particular throughout the South: is 
tion seen a cloak to an attempt more stable than in of the 
: to raid northern industries, according cose nation. Virtually all phases of manu. 0 
to George E. Mace, manager, Trans- Statieties Quoted . facturing in the South underwent ex. 
portation Bureau of the Commerce Denying that present freight rates pansion in 1939.” . 
and Industry Assn. of New York. are stifling southern industrial ex- In a_ statement signed by’ the 
Southern industrialists, Mr. Mace pansion, Mr. Mace quoted statements eleven members of the Governosg #9 
stated, are opposed to the legislation. from “The Blue Book of Southern Conference, Mr. Mace quoted (Adver-§ |-~ 
“The southern governors are Progress,” 1940 edition. He quoted the tisement in “Manufacturers’ Record,” 
strongly organized to promote the in- 1940 figures, he said, to avoid any April, 1940): “In two years, the v:lue ‘ 
dustrial development of their section confusion with mushroom expansion of the South’s manufactured prod- 
of the country. With that objective from war industries. Quoting the ucts has increased 35 per cent and is 
we of the North can have no serious Blue Book, he said, “The value of now 2% times the value of its a zri- 
complaint so long as our industries manufactured products in the South cultural output. During the same ‘ 
are not raided to satisfy the South’s in 1939 exceeded $12,000,000,000 or period the number of manufacturing 
appetite. But we must not and can- more than $500,000,000 above the fig- plants in the South increased by 303§ | _ 
not overlook the fact that such raid- ures for 1937. This rise, accounted as contrasted to a decline in the rest 
ing has been going on at an increas- for in large part by new and expand- of the United States of 3120.” SAI 
ing pace during the past few years. rae ae started ee — 
ot a single northern state has es- since the 1 census, is significant . 
caped the loss of some of its indus- because it took place at a time when Southern Industries Op P osed 
tries to the South. The attempt by the rest of the country as a whole “If there were merit to the con- 
the South to juggle the freight rate suffered a marked decline. Conse- tention that the freight rates strangle 
structure through political methods is quently, it is yet another instance of the industrial development of the 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
915 N. San Jacinto St. Houston 2, Texas Pool Car Distribution hg sou 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watch 
Shipside ‘and Uptown ee 
H Divisi 
1117 Vine St. “one Star Package Car bers N.F.W.A. 
Located tn the heart of the wholesale district Agents an Lines, In Cor 
ufa 
HOUSTON, TEXAS [ HOUSTON, TEXAS| sta 
ot 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION sou 
Par a modern low insurance rate warehouse in the center of ~ bg 4 Bonded Warehouse to 
jobbers’ General Merchandise Storage con 
HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. Pool Gar Sercice A.D.T. Ser. 
merce and San Jacinto Heuston 1, Texas Centrally Located Private Siding on Southern the 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6.0068 1525 NEWOERRY AVE, 4410 Clinton Drive Houston 1, Texas ive 
ben 
HOVSTON, TEXAS | HOUSTON, TEXAS| wel 
nt 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company tha 
701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION its 
General Storage Cold Storage UU. S. Custom Bonded E ma 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution Saas eeeees PA rec 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space OFFICE SPACE PARKING SPACE sec 
T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
New York Representati Chi Representati 
fre’ 
Established 1901 tha 
Receiving eeee also Wharfin fferi 
Weighing .... ° gers onering me 
complete Shipside Services with TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
berthing space for eight steamers, Worty-three Years 
b HOUSTON WHARF COMPANY Under Same Continuous Management ! 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. Peol Car Distribution Sprinklered Throughout the 
P. 0. Box 2588 Houston 1, Texas A.D.T. Supervised Service for 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS } Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout. 
Supervised by A.D.T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS| 


Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co. 


BONDED FIREPROOF 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
STORAGE AND DRAYAGE 
Dependable Service Since 1913 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1006 WASHINGTON AVE., HOUSTON 1 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
— U. S. Customs Bonded — 

— Office Space — 

0 Representa’ 


Chieag 
DISTRIBUTION “SERVICE. inc. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, 
2 Broadway (4) 219 E. North Water St. (11) 
Members A.W.A. and State and Local Associations. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 
311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN- 
DISE - COLD STORAGE - 
ARTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 

| INSURANCE RATE - - =- 10c 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 
. 2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 
OVER 50 YEARS IN HOUSTON 
Fireproof Warehouses 
Household Goods Storage—Pool Car Distribution— 


ft Van Service—20 car lengths of trackage. 
Members N. F. W. A. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS [ 
‘fioy, SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 4097, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

BONDED STORAGE 
Sy 
YoRK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC cHicaco 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBEREY AVE. 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


State and Local Assn. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


Merchandise M ERCHA NTS Household Goods 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer S#s., San Antonio 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A—S.W.A. 


TYLER, TEXAS | 


TYLER BONDED WAREHOUSE & STORAGE COMPANY 


Established in 1923 
Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 


J. F. WOMACK, Owner & Manager 


Warehousing. 


South, it is reasonable to assume that 
southern industries, which pay those 
freight rates, would join with the ef- 
fort to secure alleged relief,” Mr. 
Mace stated. 

“The Southern States Industrial 
Council, composed of the major man- 
ufacturing interests in 13 southern 
states, whose purposes include, among 
other things, the maintenance of 
sound economy in the South designed 
to foster the growth of industry and 
commerce in that territory, is op- 
posed to the legislation. 

“The present freight rates are not 
the result of any scheme to place the 
South in industrial bondage, or to 
drain it of its raw materials for the 
benefit of the North, but in reality 
were fixed by an impartial body, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that has during the 50-odd years of 
its existence become expert in rate 
making and has built up for itself a 
record for fairness and impartiality 
second to no other government 
agency. It must be obvious to all who 
have the public interest at heart that 
it is preferable to have the present 
freight rate controversy settled in an 
orderly manner by the ICC rather 
than by chaotic and _ log-rolling 
methods.” 


Refuses Liability 


A ruling has been made by the 
California State Board of Controls to 
the effect that the State is not liable 
for highway accidents resulting from 


persons being struck by trucks or 
other motor vehicles because of war- 
imposed dimout regulations. In mak- 
ing the ruling, the board rejected a 
claim of $50,000 damages filed by a 
Los Angeles resident for the death 
of his wife and injuries sustained 
by himself in a highway accident. 
(Herr) 


Lower Freight Rates 
Urged for Steel 


Reduction of freight rates on shipments 
of steel was advocated by Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president, U. S. Steel Corp. at a 
Pittsburgh Chamber of C ce dinner 
recently. 

Forty years ago, Mr. Fairless pointed out, 
steel was shipped from Pittsburgh to New 
York under a handicap of $1. per ton. To- 
day, he said, that handicap is $3.80 per 
ton, which, he suggested, was excessive. 

Because railroads have not "taken action" 
to adjust rates, Mr. Fairless said, the build- 
ing of new steel facilities in the Pittsburgh 
area may prove to have been a mistake, 
and the decline of Pittsburgh as an impor- 
tant steel center might be likely. 

Speaking of Government-owned war 
plants, Mr. Fairless contended that the Gov- 
ernment, recognizing that the original cost 
of such a plant was not Government invest- 
ment but war cost, should sell its plants and 
facilities at a "reduced amount." Leffingwell. 
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U. S. Rubber Buys 
Interest in Colombia 


United States Rubber Co. through 
an investment in capital stock, has 
become associated with Compania 
Croydon del Pacifico, S. A., 
rubber manufacturer of Colombia, 
South America, according to a state- 
ment issued by L. C. Boos, vice presi- 
dent of Unjted States Rubber Export 
Co., Ltd. 

The Colombian company, which is 
located at Cali, Colombia, and uses 
the Pacific Coast seaport of Benaven- 
tura, will continue to manufacture its 
own line of products under its own 
name. In addition, the Croydon Co. 
will eventually produce and distribute 
in Colombia certain U. S. rubber 
lines, and will draw on the technical 
knowledge and skill of the American 
company for development and im- 
provement of rubber products for the 
markets of Colombia. Present prod- 
ucts of the company include canvas 
rubber soled shoes, molded rubber 
products, a line of industrial rubber 
goods and camelback for tire retread- 
ing. 

The sales office which the United 
States Rubber Export Company has 
maintained in Bogota will be merged 
with the sales organization of Croy- 
don. 
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Ecuador Develops 
Quinine Exports 


Ecuador, smallest of the South 
American west coast republics, has 
‘become one of the biggest. western 
‘hemisphere sources of quinine and 
‘totaquina. 

While import figures have been dis- 
continued for security ’ reasons, the 
inter-American program™for develop- 
ment of hemisphere resources is 


‘acknowledged by the United States 
‘Foreign Economic Administration to 
“have yielded important quantities of 
‘anti-malarials in Ecuador.;Ecuadoran 
authorities 
‘ United States procurement agencies 
‘in expanding production of anti- 


have cooperated with 


malarial help meet the 
urgent demands of United Nations 
military forces. 

Quinine and totaquina are anti- 
malarial alkaloids processed from the 
bark of the cinchona tree, native to 
Ecuador and other American repub- 


sf 


lics. These regions have become the 
princtpal source of quinine supply 
since the loss of Far Eastern imports. 


Use of Radio ‘Phones 
Increasing on Lakes 


The modern communications mir- 
acle of Great Lakes shipping—radio 
telephone sets—is being expanded to 
a new use. A unit is being installed 
on the fuel lighter in Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Harbor operated by Pickands, Mather 
& Co., vessel operators, in order to 
communicate with inbound ships. 

The Lorain County Radio Corp., 
which has a virtual monopoly in han- 
dling this form of communications on 
the Great Lakes, as well as providing 
the ships’ sending and receiving sets, 
set a new high in operations in 1943, 
with 90,000 messages handled from 
ship to shore and shore to ship, de- 
spite wartime restrictions. 

Herman Hageman, company 
president, said radio-telephone sets 
are being placed on several additional 


Great Lakes ships this season, and on 
some vessels older sets are being re. 
placed by new ones with the latest 
refinements. (Kline) 


Recipe for Ice Cream 
Dates Back to 1862 


In a recipe book dated 1862, there is 
a recipe for making ice cream, an 
ingredient of which was Irish Moss, 
This is a fact which was brought to 
light recently by J. E. McIntyre, 
agricultural agent, Canadian National 
Railways, in checking the uses of 
Irish Moss, a form of seaweed, the 
production of which has been in- 
creased throughout the Maritime 
Provinces, because of wartime ‘re- 
quirements. The moss is rich in 
gelose, from which gelatin is produced 
and is used in chocolate making, a: a 
base in medicines, in toilet prepaia- 
tions and shaving soap, and also for 
cold water paint. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Storage—Poo) Car Distribution 


72,000 sq. ft. space. 


KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1910 


Reinforced concrete and brick. Dignified, 
accessible, and central location. UP. spur with free switching from ¢- 
or to other lines. P-U&D service rail or truck. as Beem 

service twice daily. 90% Co-Ins. rate 19%¢ per $100.00. A.D.T. - 
matic burglar and fire protection. Office and desk nee available. 


Member AWA—UVL—UWA—AWI 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Fireproof 
Insurance rate 18c. 
Pool Car Distribution. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Sprinklered 


Merchandise Storage. 
Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 


NORFOLK, HOUSEHOLD AUTOMOBILE STORAGE MERCHANDISE 
NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
Wwe IN MERCHANDISE 


AGENTS AMAYELOWER. COMPANY 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 


SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
000 SQUARE FEET RAIL 


D DISTRIBUTIO 
M.W.A 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered eee 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Serving—Va. Beach, Ft. 


and Tidewater Virginia. 


Security Storage and om Co. 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


New York-Chicago-San Francisco 


“This is the Place” 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 38 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office A dations - Display Space 


Represented by American Chaln of Warehouses, Ine. 


Chicago (4) 
Park 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


MEMBER: 
A.W.A.—U.W.A. 


530 FRONT STREET 
folk's Finest Fireproof. Furniture 
Motor Van & Lift Van Service 
Collections — Distribution 
Members—NAT'L F.W.A.—ALLIED VAN LINES 


Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
all rail, water and motor lines. 


Write for Booklet-—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 
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RICHMOND, VA. | 66 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubic Feet Floor Space—Automatic 
Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention to Storage—Packing and 
Shipping of Household Goods—Privets Railroad Siding—Pool Car Distribution— 
Motor Van Servirs to All States—Freight Truck Line. 


Member of N. F. W. A.—A. V. L.—A. T. A. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
| THE W.FRED. RICHARDSON 
HOUSEHOLD Security Storage lorporatian 
GOODS Main at Belvidere, Richmond 20 


PACKING FOR SHIPMENT 


UTAH—VIRGINIA—WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


LET LYON GUARD YOUR GoopDs 
Carload 


SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Pool Car Distribution — Office Rentals 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3 
U. S. BONDED & PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATES 20c PER $100 PER YEAR 
Member A.W.A. 


EST. 1908 BUILDINGS SPRINKLERED 


ROANOKE, LAWSON & SON 


Finance and Storage 
Pool Car Distributors 
General Merchandise Storage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE, VA. | 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Roanoke 5S 


Capacity 500 Cars 
Private Railroad Siding 


We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 


Member of Americun Chain of Warehouses 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | Established 1916 


A. A. STAR TRANSFER CO., Inc. 
321 W. SPATE ST. 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage 


= Private siding. Pool car distribution. Consign 
shipments via any railroad. Open yard storage. 
Long distance moving. 

Member of A.W.A.—May.W.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


A Seattle Institution—55 years of outstanding service 
2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 


Cartage Distribution Storage 
Highest financial rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2¢); modern equipment. 


“The Shippers’ Open Door to Alaska and the Orient” 


OBJECTS of ART i Spri te: 12.8c. Sidi 
FURS RUGS Local and Long Distance Movements Sprinkler system; Insurance rate ng connects 
VALUABLES ESTABLISHED 1897 Bonded U. S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assn. 
RICHMOND, VA.) 160,000 Sq. Ft. Space SEATTLE, WASH. | Seattle's One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


UNITED CULBERTSON 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution ee 
U.S. Customs—Sea Stores Seattle's Exclusive Furniture Repository 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 
Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 


R. G. Culbertson, President 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
: Lloyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 


Warehousemen & Distributors of 
General Merchandise and Household Goods 
Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
1020 Fourth Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Free switching service—Low insurance rates—A.D.T. Service, 
Associated with leading warehouses through 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Members of-—American Warehousemen’s Assn. ; Washington State Warehousemen’s Assn. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


DU 


TACOMA, WASH. | 


Pacific Storage and Transfer Co. 


18th & Broadway, Tacoma 2 
Drayage Storage Distribution 


Forward Stop in Transit and Pool Cars In Our Care 
Located in Center Of Wholesale District 
Nearest Distributing Point 
(Toe) Fort Lewis, Camp Murray, McChord Field 
Member AWA—ACW—Wash. State Assn. 


BY’ War Bonds and keep them to help win 
the war. They are post-war nest-eggs. The 
more you buy the more you'll have. 


TACOMA, WASH. | 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


MDSE. WAREHOUSING and DISTRIBUTION 
Concrete and Steel Warehouse located on N.P.R.R. 
Tracks. Close to all Railway. and Motor Freight 

Terminals. Special Lockers for Salesmen’s Samples. 
Swift and Frequent Service to Fort Lewis, McChord 
Field and Bremerton Navy Yard 
P. O. BOX 1157 — TACOMA 1, Wash. 
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we “THE INLAND EMPIRES LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 3 


WEST VIRGINIA—WISCONSIN—CANADA 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. [ 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


WHEELING, W. VA. KENAMOND, Owner 


WARWOOD TRANSFER CO. 


Office: 133 No. 21st Street 
Warehouses: 2233-35-37-39-41 Warwood Avenue 
Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping 


Individual Storage Vaults—Safe Above Floods 
Member Ind. Movers’ & Warehousemen’s Assn. 


AP P LETON, Wis. _ el Owner. Mrs. E. H. Buch 


MEMBER 


Established 1894 


BUCHERT. TRANSFER LINE 


500 North Superior St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Two Furniture Warehouses 
Motor Freight Terminal for 
Royal Transit Inc., Pope Bros. R. T. C., 
Wesley Freight Line, Steffke Freight Line 
wAsenousenens) Chicago Northwestern siding, free switching 

Member May, W.A. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. | 


Established 1903 


LEICHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Main Office: New York Office: Marinette Office: 
123 So. Broadway Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
Green Bay, Wis. 271 Madison Ave. > Marinette, Wis. 


S. Customs, State and 
pathic Bonded 
30 Car Track Capacity 
Modern 


uip 
Private Ste Sidin on C&NW, 
CMStP&P, GB&W Lines’ 
Switching alli 


Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 

. Transit Storage 

Household Goods Storage 

Heated—Unheated—Yard 
Storage 

Waterfront Facilities 

Stevedore Services 

Complete local and over-the-road with 70 units 

types of equipment, including low-bed trailers, winch.s 


Aero-Mayflower maving and storage. 


Inquiries 


Shooto: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION K 


MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 


612 W. Main St., Madison 3 


APPLETON, WIS.) Owner, Harry H. Long 


HARRY H. LONG MOVING & STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD GOODS - MOTOR FREIGHT 


Pool Car Distribution Sales 


Brick building equipped for economical storage ané 
distribution. Reached by c&NW — S00-CM&StP. 
Motor Freight Terminal Members of WisWa—N.F.W.A. 


115 So. Walnut St. 


Est. 1920 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. [ 


LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CO. 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE i RAILROAD SIDINGS 


EVERY AND 
DESCRIPTION DOCKING FACILITIES 

LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 

Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 


Member of 


Largest Icebreaker 
Launched at Toledo 


Toledo Shipbuilding Co. early in 
March launched the $10,000,000 U. S. 
Coast Guard icebreaker “Mackinaw,” 
a floating powerhouse of machinery. 
The vessel, costing about three times 
as much as any one vessel ever built 
on the lakes, and weighs about three 
# times as much as a destroyer and 
} nearly the same as some light cruisers. 
Although only 260 ft. long, the “Mack- 
inaw” will have a displacement of 
; 5,090 tons. She has a 70-ft. beam, 
; sufficient to leave a path through thick 
ice in which the widest lake freight- 
ers can follow. She is expected to be 
completed in time to aid iron ore, coal, 
grain, and oil carriers next fall. She 
will have plates of 15% inches thick- 
ness for battering ice, will carry 12 
officers and crew of 164 men, and will 
handle some salvage work such as 
towing crippled ships if necessary. 
(Kline) 


WEA Restriction 
May Relieve Pressure 


The War Food Administration ac- 
tion forbidding freezer space to cer- 
tain commodities unless _ specifically 
authorized by the WFA director may 
relieve the pressure on local cold stor- 
age houses, according to A. G. Jan- 

ney, vice-president, Baltimore Cold- 
os Storage Co., Baltimore, Md. The 
if regulation is said to have been brought 
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about through the joint efforts of the 
OPA rationing department, the army 
and lend-lease buyers. 


Cargo Service Extended 
In South America 
On the west coast of South Amer- 


ica, Pan American-Grace Airways 
extended to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
the all-cargo operation it pioneered 
from Balboa to Lima last year. This 
is the first international air cargo 
operation under Civil Aeronautics 
Board certificate. Operations in 
Ecuador were extended north from 
Quito to Ipiales. 


U.S. Must Keep Its Ships After War, 
President of Marine Institute Warns 


A warning against “maudlin per- 
sons” who believe the United States 
should indiscriminately share its ton- 
nage in the postwar period, was made 
recently by Frank J. Taylor, presi- 
dent, American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute, in an address before the Pro- 
peller Club, New York City. 

Mr. Taylor declared that the United 
States should plan to carry at least 
50 per cent of its shipping in Ameri- 
can vessels after the war. 

“T cannot follow the reasoning of 
those who think the United States 
should be a maritime nation only in 
time of war and should be content 
with a minor ranking in times of 
peace,” said Mr. Taylor. “The war 
should have convinced the country of 


its dependence upon ships, both for 
defense and supplies.” 

Mr. Taylor said he favored inter- 
national collaboration, but declared 
the United States should not again 
have “the kind of big-heartedness 
which let our merchant marine fall 
into the position of a fifth-rate power 
in 1937.” 

The American merchant marine can 
be counted upon to employ millions, if 
given encouragement, Mr. Taylor said, 
pointing out that export trade would 
be a factor in increasing national 
prosperity after the war. 

Great opportunities are before us, 
he declared, and should not be thrown 
away. 
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Changes from Bulk to Bottles 


California Wine Sales, Inc., a co- 
overative of 300 California wine grow- 
ers and wineries is going to start bot- 
tling its wines and merchandising and 
advertising them under its own brand 
names instead of distributing its 
products in bulk. The first step has 
been taken to develop brand names 
and distinctive packages. The co- 
operative formerly disposed of most 


U. S. Owns Third of City 


Many business men are concerned 
because the United States Government 
owns more than one-third of the total 
land area of the City of Alameda, on 
San Francisco Bay. This has been 
obtained through purchases from com- 
mercial and private owners by the 
Government. Latest condemnation 
proceedings are for the acquisition by 


Joins Allied Distribution 


The Cotter City View Storage Co., 
Akron, O., has become affiliated with 
Allied Distribution, Inc., warehouse 
chain with headquarters in Chicago. 
W. Lee Cotter, president of the Akron 
organization, is active in the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Assn., and a for- 
mer president both of the Mayflower 
Warehousemen’s Assn. and the Ohio 
Warehousemen’s 


for 


ter- 
rain 
1eSs 
fall 
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can 


of its wine by tank car bulk ship- 
ments to bottlers who packaged and 


the Maritime Commission of a seven- 
acre tract in the Bethlehem-Alameda 


Assn. The firm spe- 


cializes in rubber makers’ supplies, 


branded the wines under their own Shipyard, now owned by the city. food products and pool car distri- 
labels. (Gidlow). (Gidlow). bution. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
E, | —Phone Marquette 7091 


ATLAS STORAGE CO. 


MILWAUKEE'S ONLY DOCK WAREHOUSE 
ON JOINT TRACKS CMSTP&RR AND C&NWRY 


647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
— UNEXCELLED — 


WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION - STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


— SPECIAL — 
FACILITIES FOR DRUMMING BULK OILS FROM 
TANK CARS 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


New York—Chicag S F i 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


Warehouse & Forwarding Co. 
A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


llth and Illinois Ave. gay Wis. 
Member of May. W.A. Wis. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
=a 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS 


850 Foot Dock 


126 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee 2 
Largest in Wisconsin 
18 Warehouses 
A.D.T. Service 

Specializing in— 
Merchandise Distribu- 
tion and Complete Branch House Services 


TRACK CAPACITY FOR 50 CARLOADS 
DEPENDABLE EXPERT QUICK SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 SO. WATER STREET, _ MILWAUKEE 4 
Tel. Mitchell 
Milwaukee's most modern and best wrth Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile o~ 9 Warehausing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit". distribution, Customs Bonded. 
mber of A. W. A. & W. W. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. “Milwaukee's Finest” 
National Warehouse Corporation 
— STATE BONDED — 

EVERY CONCEIVABLE 
WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBU- 
TION SERVICE AFFORDED 

A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4 


Cc. & N.W.R.R. Siding 


TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 


TORONTO, ONTARIO | 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 


Located on Toronto's Harbour Front in the heart of Industrial Ontario 
COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Dry Storage Cold Storage Bonded Storage 
Office and Light Manufacturing Space Lowest Insurance 
Field Warehousing 


-SLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC 


1-VAN HORNE AVENUE "MONTREAL, CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Bond. Private Siding—# Car 
Capacity—Free Switehing—All Connections 
New York Representative: Frank |. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7. Phone Worth 2-0428 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC | Established 1903 
G. 
& Man. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer &S Storage Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Gan. W. A. 


[WAREHOUSEMEN S 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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